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“Bur 1s WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE 6PEAK, NOT AS 
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THE FUNERAL DAY. 
A CANADIAN TRIBUTE OF SYMPATHY. 








BY A. M. MACHAR. 





Gop’s will bedone, Alas! we know not why, 
In spite of longing, love, and tender care, 
And a great nation’s mighty voice of prayer, 
The foul blow triumphed and the good must 
die! 


Yet, in this time of heavy loss and pain 
All party cries are hushed in one great grief, 
And in its mourning o’er its fallen chief 
Aland divided breathes as one again. 


Nor North nor South it knows, nor East nor 
West ; 
Its mighty heart throbs with a single beat, 
While fall its tears upon the winding-sheet 
That wraps to day its noblest and its best. 


Nor.North nor South! All boundaries are fled 
When noble manhood falls for Truth’s dear 
sake ; 
We know no frontier-line on land or lake— 
Acontinent is mourning for the dead! 


And far across the sea that rolls between 
Old England and the New, the grief is shared. 
Both nations bow their heads in sorrow 
bared, 
And with the mourners weepeth England's 
Queen ! 


From Biscay’s Bay to Tiber’s yellow wave, 
Wherever freemen’s hearts beat true to-day, 
Unseen, they join the long and sad array 

That bears the martyred ruler to his grave! 


Yet still, perchance, his high, heroic soul, 
May guide the people’s destinies—“his trust” ; 
And from the sacred treasure of his dust 

His voice still urge them to the nobler goal. 


And from the sorrow, since it must befall, 
May seeds of blessing for the future grow— 
Of closer human brotherhood below— 

More love and service to the Lord of All! 
GANANOGUE, CANADA. 
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CHRIST SHEPHERDING HIS FLOCK. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


One of the most beautiful improvements 
in the new Westminster Revision of the 
Testament is that one which makes the 
seventeenth verse of the seventh chapter of 
the Revelation to read thus: ‘‘The Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall be 
their Shepherd, and shall guide them unto 
fountains of waters of life.” This carries 
on into the heavenly world one of the most 
tender and profound relations which Jesus 
bears to his redeemed followers. To usin 
our land and times this Oriental figure loses 
much of the vividness, that it has to one 
who visits Palestine and sees a Judean 
shepherd among his flock. He is the master 
of a household of sheep—as much attached 
to hi. fleecy friends as daily intercourse, 
and nightly watchings, and personal ex- 
posures for them could make him. He 
searches out fresh pasturage for them; if a 
sheep is caught in a thicket, he hastens to 
rescue it; if a lamb falls into a swollen 
torrent, he is at hand to lift it out; if 
a@ wild beast shows his eye-balls at 
Bight near the sleeping flock, the shep- 
herd siezes club or crook and gives him 
battle. Not only the savage beast, but the 
Bedawy robber must sometimes be encoun- 
tered. Dr. Thomson, in bis ‘‘Land and 
Jtook,” says that one faithful fellow, be 





tween Tabor and Tiberias, instead of flee- 
ing, actually fought thrée Bedawin, until he 
was hacked to pieces with their khanjars 
and died among the sheep he was defending. 

“Iam the Good Shepherd. I lay down 
my life forthe sheep.” This isthe supreme 
act of His devotion to His flock. To an- 
alyze the theology of the Atonement is for 
most believers as bootless as an attempt to 
analyze the maternal feeling before a mother 
who has just given the parting kiss to a 
dying daughter. The Christian’s heart 
understands the atonement better than the 
Christian’s head. It isa difficult doctrine 
for the brain, but a sweet and sim- 
ple one to the affections. Jonathan 
Edwards himself could not apprehend the 
Atonement one whit more clearly or feel it 
more intensely than the ‘‘Dairyman’s 
Daughter,” when she sang to herself: 

“ How glorious was the grace, 
When Christ sustained the stroke ! 
His life and blood the Shepherd pays 
A ransom for the flock.” 

True faith simply believes what Jesus said, 
and rests implicitly on what Jesus did for 
us and will do for us to the end. This is 
the core of my practical theology, and so it 
is with millions of others. All we were but 
sheep going astray, and God hath laid on 
him, the Divine Shepherd, the iniquities of 
usall. This tells the whole story as to the 
ground of my hope for salvation; this, too, 
establishes such a relation between me and 
my Shepherd that I am under supreme obli- 
gation to follow him whithersoever he 
leadeth. If we ever expect to be guided 
by him to fountains of waters of life in 
Heaven, we must learn here to submit to 
his guidance completely. 

Three things our beloved Shepherd as- 
sures us. The first one is ‘‘I know mine 
own sheep.” He does not recognize them 
by any church-mark; for some persons may 
hide an unbelieving, unrenewed heart be- 
neath a false profession. Others, who 
never have enrolled themselves in any vis- 
ible churchmembership, may belong to the 
blood-bought flock. Jesus recognized the 
penitent sinner through her tears as dis- 
tinctly as he saw through Judas behind his 
treacherous kiss. It isa precious thought 
to a true believer, however obscure in lot 
or however overlooked or misunderstood 
by others: ‘‘My Master knows me. He has 
me on his heart. He is a brother to my 
griefs. He knows what pasture I require; 
yes, and he understands when I need the 
chastising stroke. He detects my sins; 
therefore, let me be watchful against tempt- 
ation. He sees all my tears or my heart- 
aches; therefore, let me be cheerful under 
sharp trials.” 

The second thing our Shepherd assures 
us is: ‘‘Mine ownknow Me.” This knowl- 
edge is gained by a sacred instinct. His 
own know him by the witness of the Spirit 
that witnesseth with their spirits. How do 
Iknow my mother? By somebody else’s 
description of her; by her picture; by an 
analysis of her mental qualities? No. 
I know her by the instincts of love, I have 
tested her sweet fidelities. I believe in her 
both for what she isto me and what she 
has done for me. The sincere Christian 
has a heart-knowledge which is gained by 


being sought out of the Shepherd, saved by | 


the Shepherd, and by trusting the Shep- 
herd and following. Of this experimental 
knowledges no scoffer can outwit him and 
no enemy can rob him. He has heard 
Christ’s voice when he “calleth his own 
sheep by name and leadeth them out,” 
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No one can counterfeit that voice, Some- 
times in Palestine or Syria a stranger will 
try to mimic the shepherd's call; but the 
flock pay no heed to to it. Assoon as the 
genuine voice is heard every head is up 
and the flock is in motion. 

The third thing that Jesus assures us 
is that ‘‘He goeth before his sheep, and 
they follow him.” Ah! what pathways of 
trial he sometimes appoints to us! Never 
has he promised us an easy road, or a 
smooth road, or such a road as our selfish- 
ness may select. He never consents that 
the flock shall decide as to the lot in 
which they shall be pastured, or over what 
steep hills he shall conduct them, or 
through what valleys of the death-shade 
they shall walk, listening to his voice 
through the dark. More than once faith 
stumbles and falls; but he lifts up and 
restores. Sometimes the burden breaks us 
down; but he says, tenderly: ‘‘Cast that 
burden on me.” Sometimes we cry out in 
anguish for some lost treasure of heart 
and home; but his firm reply is: ‘‘ Your 
treasure I will take care of. Follow me.” 
Whom he loves he chastens, and in 
proportion to the love is the discipline. 
The trial that tests graces and purifies char- 
acter must be something more than a pin- 
scratch. It must cut deep, it must try us; 
and sharply, too, or it does not deserve the 
name. It is hard to be poor, while others 
prosper; it is hard to lie still and suffer, 
while godless mirth goes laughing by the 
door; it ishard to lose our only wee lamb, 
while our neighbor’s fireside is surrounded 
by a group of rosy-cheeked children; it is 
hard to drink the very cup that we prayed 
might pass from us; but the loving Shep- 
herd comes very near at such times, and 
puts his arm about us and says: ‘I 
know mine own, and my own must trust 
Me. If mine, then an heir to all I 
have. Where I am, there thou shalt be; 
let not thy heart be troubled. What is 
poverty, or failure, or sickness, or bereav- 
ment to thee? Follow me. If thy feet are 
sore, the green pastures will be all the 
softer by and by. If thy cross is heavy, 
Ihave borne a heavier one. Let me share 
this with thee. Shall the disciple be above 
his Master? Shall the sheep fare better 
than the Shepherd?” 

And so, through every step in life, the 
Shepherd offers to guide us, if we will but 
hear his voice and follow him. He never 
promises us smooth paths; but he does 
promise safe ones. When we obey his 
voice, we may often be called to severe 
toils and self-denials, to encounter opposi- 
tion and to perform services of love to the 
unlovable and the thankless; but we will 
never be called to sacrifice a principle or 
commit a sin. Our Shepherd will never 
lead us to a precipice of error or intoa 
quagmire of doubt. He will never lead 
us into sensual temptations or up dizzy 
hights of vainglory. If we follow. bim, 
we may find the steepest cliff a ‘‘ path of 
pleasantness” and the lowest vale. of 
humiliation a highway to peace. Brethren 
of the flock, we may have some hard 
climbing yet before we reach Heaven. 
Let us keep close to the Shepherd and 
take short views. If we look down, we 
may get dizzy; if we look too: far on, we 
may get discouraged. With steady grasp 
on the Great Shepherd, let our hearts con- 
tinually pray: 


“Keep Thou my feet. 1 do not ask to see 
The distant scene. One step’s enough for me.” 
Baocoa.rs, L. I 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY PROBLEM, 
ONCE MORE. 
BY LEONARD BAOON, D.D., LL.D. 


Waar I have written for this journal on 
the home missionary question has been de 
signed to present for consideration some 
hitherto unconsidered aspects of the ques 
tion, rather than to propose any pet scheme 
of my own for a more efficient prosecution 
of the work. 

An esteemed and honored brother, writ- 
ing to me in friendly approval of my sug- 
gestions, says: ‘I trust that at no distant 
day time will be found for proposing ‘a 
definite plan for the relief of ill-paid pas- 
tors in New England.’” But the little 
time that remains to me in this life is so 
little that I shrink from proposing any 
‘* definite plan” in which I cannot expect 
to take part asa worker. All I can dois 
to present some thoughts or, perhaps more 
properly, hints’ which may be helpful to 
others in devising and shaping a plan for 
what is called in Scotland ‘‘ Sustentation.” 

For the sake of distinctness, I take the 
problem as it stands in Connecticut, where 
T am not unacquainted with the facts. We 
have, then, this question: What is the 
best way of helping those Congregational 
churches in Connecticut which need help 
and ought to helped in the support of their 
pastors? It goes without saying that this 
work is local work and ought not to depend 
on any organization outside of Connecticut. 
The Congregational churches in this old 
commonwealth are so many and in the ag- 
gregute so strong, and their fellowship one 

with another is such that this purely local 
work can be done by local effort and und 
local supervision, without belp or direction 
from abroad. Some details of the best plan 
for Connecticut may be impracticable else- 
where; but the principle of local work by 
local effort and under local supervision is 
good for every New England state. 

There lies before mea valuable pamphlet, 
entitled ‘‘Minutes of the Thirteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the General Conference of 
the Congregational Churches of Connecti- 
cut.” Among the reports presented to the 
General Conference and printed with the 
‘*Minutes” is the ‘‘ Sixty-fourth Annual 
Report of the Directors of the Connecticut 
Home Missionary Society”—a report for 
the year 1879. I find from the report that 
the directors distinguish sharply between 
their work and that of the American Home 
Missionary Society; the one being the local 
work of sustaining weak churches in Con- 
necticut, while the other is the national 
work of planting Christian institutions on 
the frontiers of civilization. So important 
is the distinction that the directors are con- 
strained in this, as in former reports, to ‘‘ re- 
prove, rebuke, and exhort, with all long. 
suffering and doctrine,” those churches 
which send their contributions to the Amer- 
ican Society, at New York, instead of send- 
ing to the Connecticut Society, at Hartford. 
There is no intimation that anything was 
remitted from the treasury at Hartford to 
the treasury at New York, or that of the 
$14,537.90 which was the income of the 
Connecticut Home Missionary Society for 
1879 a single dime was expended for any 
work outside of ihe state, Iam sure that 
those directors are every one of them pro- 
foundly interested in the national werk ; but, 
officially, they have no more to do with 
that work, or with raising money for it, than 
with the missionary work in Japan. The 
relation between the work which they 












superintend and the national work is this: 
The forty-two or more ministers in Con- 
necticut sustained in part by subsidies 
from the Connecticut Society are counted 
as if they were employed and sustained by 
the American Society, though the execu- 
tive committee at New York has no more 
to do with them, in the way of superin- 
tendence or control, than it has to do with 
the pastor of the First church in Hart- 
ford. 

Recognizing, then, that broad distinction 
between the work of the Connecticut 
Home Missionary Society and that of the 
American Home Missionary Society, we are 
constrained to ask for what work (for which 
of these two very distinct lines of Christian 
enterprise) were those contributions made 
which went into the treasury at Hartford? 
I will not venture to answer the question, 
save by confessing my private opinion that 
more than half of the money which went 
into the treasury at Hartford in 1879 was 
given with a vague expectation, on the part 
of the givers, that it would be expended in 
the Great West—given in response to ap- 
peals for the national work. 

Of course, the report can give no in- 
formation on this point. It is no part of 
the treasurer’s duty to inquire, when a 
contribution comes in, whether the contrib- 
utors thought they were giving for the 
sustentation of Congregationalism in Con- 
necticut or for the organizing of Christian 
institutions on the frontier. His whole 
duty is to receive the money and to keep it 
safe; and the duty of the directors is, first, 
to draw out of that treasury whatever they 
find needful for the sustentation of Congre- 
gationalism in Connecticut, and then to 
remit the surplus (if there should happen 
to be a surplus) to the treasury at New 
York. In what I am saying, or may say, I 
impute no manner of blame to the directors. 
I call in question neither their fidelity nor 
their wisdom. The system which they are 
set to administer is what I have in view, for 
I do not imagine that the system could be 
better administered. 

What is the system? It will be best un- 
derstood by looking at its operation in par- 
ticular instances. For example, the report 
shows that in 1879 the sum of $700 was 
paid from the home missionary contribu- 
tions for the support of Congregationalism 
in the two chief cities of Connecticut— 
namely, $300 to New Haven and $400 to 
Hartford. We may not unreasonably ask: 
How does this happen? Are New Haven 
and Hartford to be counted among ‘‘the 
waste places of Connecticut”? In the 
town of New Haven there are eleven self- 
supporting churches, besides the church in 
Yale College and a church of colored peo- 
ple, ali of the Oongregational order. 
Whatever needs to be donein that town 
for the Kingdom of Christ, under the 
forms of Congregationalism, ought to be 
done by these eleven churches, without 
drawing on the treasury of any Home Mis- 
sionary Society, state or national. The 
statistics show that those churches report 
in the aggregate almost five thousand 
churchmembers. Surely, Congregational 
ism is able to sustain itself in New Haven. 
So of the seven self-supporting churches in 
Hartford, enrolling more than three thou- 
sand members. The entire territory of the 
town is their parish, and they are well able 
to take care of it. They have their city 
missions and mission chapels, and they are 
better able than anybody else to arrange 
for the establishment of new churches and 
to make them self-supporting. The Pearl- 
Street Church and the Asylum Hill Church 
are instances (not yet ancient) of what 
Hartford Congregationalism can do for 
itself without aid or superintendence from 
abroad. 

I know what may be said in reply. The 
argument may be framed in some such 
fashion as this: Those Hartford churches 
pay their home missionary contributions 
into the treasury of the Connecticut Home 
Missionary Society, and, therefore, they 
really pay the $400 which the directors of 
that Society appropriate to another Hait- 
ford church, a very little sister, with only 
forty-one resident members. Let the New 


Haven churches do likewise, instead of 
contributing to the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and they will be the givers 
of the $800 which comes from Fartford for 
the sustentation of their two little sisters, 





of which one has 166 resident members and 


the other 35. 

But why do we have that roundabout 
method? The straightforward method— 
local work by local effort and under local 
supervision —seems better, for various 
reasons. 

1. Congregationalism was planted in 
Hartford and New Haven at the beginning 
of things, almost two hundred and fifty 
years ago. If, after so long a time, the 
Congregationalism of Hartford cannot sus- 
tain and propagate itself in that town, but 
must be helped by subsidies from a home 
missionary treasury, and if the Congrega- 
tionalism of New Haven is equally inad- 
equate to the care and culture of its own 
field, the church system which Thomas 
Hooker and John Davenport thought they 
had found in the Scriptures seems to be a 
failure. 

2. The roundabout method, just so far as 
it is relied on, tends to diminish, in the 
Congregationalists of those two cities, the 
sense of what I will call their parochial 
responsibility. The Congregationalists of 
New Haven are under a special respons- 
ibility for New Haven, so far as the moral 
and religious welfare of that city depends 
on Congregational institutions and influ- 
ences. The Congregationalists of Hartford 
are under a similar responsibility for their 
city. That responsibility is good for them, 
good for their spiritual life aad vigor, and 
any arrangement which makes them feel 
that they are discharged of it, in whole or 
in part, by a yearly contribution to the gen- 
eral work of home missions is bad for 
them. 

8. The roundabout method tends to mul- 
tiply unwisely the number, instead of in- 
creasing the aggregate strength of city 
churches. It is often said that men are to 
be weighed, not counted. The same may 
be said of churches. One church of five 
hundred members may be a power in the 
city. Break it up into five churches (all 
feeble, and two or three of them depend- 
ent on subsidies from without), and the ag- 
gregate strength of the five may be weak- 
ness. The one strong church, with its cen- 
tral and outlying Sunday-schools, with its 
mission chapels, from which it receives con- 
verts into its own communion, and with its 
multiform charities, may make itself hon- 
ored and beloved, and (what is much more) 
it may make Christ effectually known and 
honored among the otherwise neglected, 
where five weak churches could only strug- 
gle for their own existence. 

The same principle (local work by local 
effort and under local supervision) is of 
equal importance in rural districts, though 
the application of the principle may be dif- 
ferent. Let the churches associated in a 
county or district conference take upon 
themselves the duty of sustaining the weak 
and of supervising the so-called home mis- 
sionary work within their own district. I 
will illustrate my meaning by the extreme 
case (for Connecticut) of the Windham Con- 
ference. In that county the decay of agri- 
culture and the growth of manufacturing 
industry have wrought great changes. An- 
cient churches, once strong and influential, 
have dwiudled almost to extinction, while 
the children and grandchildren of those who 
worshiped in the old sanctuaries sixty years 
ago are scattered over the breadth of the 
continent, in the new states and in the cen- 
ters of commerce. Other churches have 
arisen (sometimes with aid from abroad), 
and have become strong, in new villages 
where the streams have been tamed and 
harnessed for work. Every one of those 
villages is either within the bounds of some 
ancient parish or on the border between two 
parishes. The new village has become cen- 
tral to the region around it, while the 
old meeting-house on the hill has be- 
come lonesome. These churches, twenty- 
eight in number, old and new, weak 
and strong, are confederated in the 
Windbam County Conference, and come 
together (by delegates) annually for the 
solemn consideration of their common 
work and their mutual duties.» Seven of 
them. in 1879 received in subsidies from 
the Connecticut Home Missionary Society 
a total of $1,508.80, and paid back in contri- 
butions to the same Society $124; In 1880 
(if I have: counted right) the aggregate of 
honié missionary Contributions from all the 
churches in that Conference was $1,557.32. 
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Conference should undertake to provide all 
necessary aid for every weak church in that 
County, on the principle of local work by 
local effort under local supervision. What 
would the result be? 

1. There would be no lack of ability to 
do the work, for already that county is 
giving more money to home missions than 
it draws from the Home Missionary treas- 
ury. 

2. There would be a stronger appeal to 
that great principle on which all our con- 
ferences are founded, “the communion of 
churches ove with another.” In 1648 the 
Cambridge Platform said: ‘‘The com- 
mupion of churches is exercised in sundry 
ways. 1. By way of mutual care in taking 
thought for one another’s welfare. 2. 
By way of consultation one with an- 
other.” “*6. Asixth way of church 
communion is in case of need to minister 
relief and succor one with another.” The 
Boston Platform of 1865 teaches the same 
doctrine. 

8. At each annual meeting one important 
item of business would be, What shall we 
do for the sustentation of our impoverished 
or otherwise needy churches? In sucb a 
meeting there would be more warmth of 
sympathy, more careful investigation, and 
a more fertile invention of expedients for 
particular cases than is possible to a board 
of directors in the Memorial Hall at Hart- 
ford. For instance, should there be a 
cburch of only twenty-six members, which 
cannot sustain public worship without a 
subsidy of $250, somebody would ask if that 
money would not suffice to convey every 
family of that congregation to some other 
house of Congregational worship every 
Sunday in the year. Iam not describing 
this as an actual case in Windham County; 
but it is a supposable case there, as else- 
where, and, should it occur, the neighbors 
would know how to dispose of it. So of 
other expedients, such as putting two fee- 
ble churches under one pastor, whose total 
work would not be equal to that in an 
average couutry parish, or the union of the 
old church on the hill with the growing 
church in the valley. The neighboring 
churches assembled in conference might 
accomplish what a wise board of directors 
and an indefatigable secretary would hardly 
venture to attempt or would attempt in 
vain. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not 
[ropose any upsetting and reconstruction 
of the American Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, or of its auxiliaries. I have only 
attempted to illustrate, in reference to 
church extension in cities and to church 
sustentation in rural districts, a principle 
which seems not to have been sufficiently 
considered: Local work, by local effort, un- 
der local supervision. 


New Haven, Conn. 





THE TOWERS OF EUROPE. 


BY THE HON. 8. 8. COX, 
Memser oF Concress ror New Yor. 


Tere is a road and a path below our 
window; but it is hidden by the overarch- 
ing balcony. It is too early for the many; 
but, from the few learn all. The sights 
are peculiar to the Bosphorus and serve 
not a little to break the beauty of the scene 
and to disenchant us of our odalisque vision. 
Three hags, of dirty attire, are sitting shoe- 
less in the dust and muttering their plaints 
to each passer-by. Failing to get alms, 
they take a bite all round of bread and 
cucumber, varied with raw tomato, and 
then asleep. They are aroused in a flutter 
of spite by « flock of a hundred geese, 
driven by three traders, who thus traffic 
along the bank. They are hardly settled 
in their former attitude again before a 
Turk, astride of a donkey, with enormous 
panniers, like wings, sweeps them out of 
the path; while the next moment the boat- 
men who ure pulling around the curve and 
against the current a lighter, full of goods 
and fruits, disturb them again. Full tilt 
down the dusty road we perceive a small 
boy of a Muasulman, witha huge club, driv- 
ing homeward two untractable animals of 
the same meek family of misery. Cries of 
fruit and vegetables arise upon the air, as 
their venders drag the provision boats 
along the wharf, in front of the different 








legations (ours extepted), a inile off, on the 


Suppose, then, that the Windham County 








shore, are steamets, called stationaires, 
which are used by the embassies. In them 
these ministers sweep down to the great 
city in pomp and circumstance; while near 
each are little tugs, which fly around as 
tenders to the bigger craft. Immediately 
across the bay is a mountain, from 
which Jason looked upon the Euxine, be- 
fore he ventured forth after that fabled 
fleece of gold. His name (in the Greek of 
his time, and thoroughly approved by the 
scholars here as authentic) is carved upon 
a pillar upon its hights. To this we have 
already planned an excursion, as it has a 
splendid view of all the country and waters 
round about. 

This is not the only historic or tradi- 
tional association with this central spot of 
ourearth. Along these banks, and overthcea 
hills, and upon this stream what struggles 
have not taken place between races and re- 
ligions, fighting for this ground of vantage 
and seat of empire! Persian, Scythian, 
Goth, Greek, Latin, Genoese,* Venetian, 
Turk, Russian, English, French, and Ital- 
ian, with fleets and armies, striving by 
force to subdue and hold these places of 
power, and to settle not merely the posi- 
tion and condition of our races, 
almost from their genesis and cer- 
tainly in their exodus, but determining 
here the relations of distant empires and 
colonies at this one pivot of human move- 
ment. To-day the same uncertainty re- 
mains as to what people shall hold this 
key to empires. The old problem returns: 
‘‘Shall the Ottoman still hold his own, 
or is it hisown? Whose is it? Or whose 
shall it be?” 

The day after we arrived at this our 
temporary home, I made, with the minis- 
ter, the circuit of this end of the Bospho- 
rus. Gen. Wallace ordered out the lega- 
tion caique. It is some thirty feet long. 
Three Turks, in their clean white attire, 
from the stockings (for they were shoeless) 
up to their bare necks, pulled their six oars; 
while the stout and grave old ‘‘cavass” of 
the legation, Mehmet, with sword by his 
side and pistol in belt, took the helm, 
crossed-legged and serene. The General 
and myself sat on soft cushions and smoked, 
like true believers, the ‘‘ most virtuous of 
weeds.” As I had observed the upper end 
of the Bosphorus from the vessel, as we 
came in, we limited our voyage to about 
twelve miles of a circuit within sight of 
our home—Therapia. 

Therapia is called, as I have said, ‘‘the 
place of healing,” and, while it is deserving 
that name, it might also be called the place 
for fighting. We did not take our cavass 
along for fearofafight. ‘The Turks are very 
peaceful now. The cavass is, however, 
always prepared. He is the successor of 
the chaousch, or janizary. When Constanti- 
nople was made almost untenable for 
strangers and Christians, by reason of this 
famous band, the custom arose of employ- 
ing them at. the legations for safety; and, 
when the janizaries were rooted out by 
Mahmoud II, the custom remained, the 
name only being changed. Mehmet bas 
been the servitor of the United States for 
twenty years in this fighting relation. He 
goes with the minister and his family on 
every occasion. When Mr. Maynard was 
minister here, not long since, he madea 
trip into Thessaly, and, in some abstract 
condition of mind, wandered off up a 
mountain, twelve miles from the ship, in a 
very brigandish vicinage. He was missing 
for hours and great solicitude was felt. 
Mehmet was nearly crazed. He wrung his 
hands and cried: ‘‘Oh! has it come to this? 
that I (Mehmet) should Icse my minister. 
Allah! O Allah! send him to me, and never 
more shall he go from my sight.” Mr. 
Maynard turned up and Mehmet was re- 
lieved. 

What I meant to say was that these were 
belligerent waters. They form a splendid 
harbor, deep and broad enough for any 
vessel or conflict. Here was the theater of 
sea-fights long before those between Vene- 
tian and Genoese. We skirt the shores 
of this bay, which has just so faintly pen- 
ciled to your eye, and cross in the teeth of 
the strong current and breeze which ccmes 
from the direction of the Crimea. We row 
over the waters which flash against the 
outet walls of a sultan’s palace, and remark 
that every place has its soldiers on guard. 
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that on the Asiatic side, 
trees and guarded as if it were a prison? 
That is also one of the Sultan’s elegant 
homes. It is just now holding in gentlest 
durance the Sheik of the Kurds, who was 
found in rebellion against his sultanic maj- 
esty. Strange, is it not, that these Kurds 
are the very tribe from which Xenophon, in 
his retreat, received the hardest fighting? 
After several thousand years, its chief looks 
out, a prisonsr in his ‘‘retreat,” upon the 
thirty odd steamers which make the round 
ef the Bosphorus every day. 

Along these shores were once temples to 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Diana, and nine 
other divinities, who were appeased by the 
Greeks before they ventured over the 
ZZgean and Euxine. The evidence of 
these shrines of piety has been found in 
Greek inscriptions of the period. In later 
days of the Greek Christian domination 
these hills and the mountains behind them 
were covered with churches and monas- 
teries; but the main attraction is the classic 
Greek remnants, which find verification in 
a thousand ways. The mosques, which 
drove out the churches, are of less interest 
still, as, generally, the classic and Christian 
decorations are whitewashed or despoiled. 
From the promontory at the mouth of the 
sea to the Tower of Medea, which is now a 
lighthouse, and from Giants’ Mountain to 
the Boos Poros (the passage of the ox), from 
which comes the name of the straits, there 
is no more beautiful spot, according to nat- 
ural attraction, than the old castle which 
the Turks made to help subdue the last 
of the Greek Empire. 

At every turn Geveral Wallace repeats 
his observation, as if it had already made 
an indelible impression: ‘I tell you, sir, 
that thisis only a Turkish encampment 
headquarters down at Constantinople. 
Soldiers everywhere. Why, our interpret- 
er was in America the other day. He 
came back, and said he hadn’t seen a 
soldier while there—four months. Didn’t 
see a uniform; but here he sees hardly 
anything else.” And, varying our talk 
with incidents of ‘‘ Billy the Kid,” just 
shot by the sheriff in New Mexico, and 
making our connection between the Orient 
which we observe and the Orient (through 
the Spanish-Moorish-Mexican race, which 
the General has governed so recently) 
which we have in America, making tbe 
sheriff and the sheik the alcalde of Cali- 
fornia and the caliph of Bagdad fraternal 
in philology, we take asharp turn around 
& point, into and within the ‘‘ Sweet Waters 
of Asia,” under the promontory of Lem- 
bos. There the euphonious Greek-Soo 
makes its little stream reflect the Castle of 
Asia, built in 1393, by Sultan Bayazid, sur- 
named Thunder. It was built for the sub- 
jugation of Constantinople and played its 
part in the action. Glancing up at its old 
walls and towers, here and there decked 
with vegetation, we espy two storks, look- 
ing down loftily upon us. The General’s 
fingers itched for his gun. I could see 
blood in his eye. 

The picture was quite enchanting, as the 
evening was settling down upon the scene, 
when we passed up the ‘“‘Sweet Waters,” 
observing lazy Turks fishing and eating; 
noticing upon the shores a few eunuchs 
watching the odalisques, who are out upon 
the banks fora stroll, enveloped in their 
yashmaks, which faintly conceal their 
features and their form. 

Having surveyed these waters, we turn 
our boat out upon the Bosphorus and 
steer for the European side, keeping in 
view the large round towers of the Castle 
of Europe. They rise in superb grandeur 
above their winding walls and out of the 
surrounding wood and houses. 

We pass over the very spot spanned 
many hundred years before the advent of 
our Saviour by the bridge of boats by 
which Darius, king of kings, with his 
700,000 men, crossed for the conquest of 
the Scythians. But Darius is not the main 
attraction here; nor is it the fact that 
here the Bosphorus is swift and narrow; 
but above us is the most exquisite me 
diwval fortress extant. It is large, with 
winding walls and three grand round 
towers, and is celebrated as well for its 
strength and permanency as for its history. 
It was built in four months, under such 
orders as only a Mohammedan sultan could 
give and under promises of honors beyond 
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of that anaconda which Mohammed I 
made to swing around and crush what was 
left of the Greek Empire. Of this here- 
after, when we make our promised visit to 
a friend in the American College, which 
is situated amidst if not above its towers 
and walls and which is itself seen from 
this stream of history, a strange visitant 


from the New World and its civil- 
ization to the Old, for its regener- 
ation. This ‘‘Robert College” has 


special interest for us, not only because 
of the mutations in diplomacy for its strug- 
gling existence here, but for the noble 
object; for is it not educating in the best 
studies of our progressive time some 200 of 
young men, mostly Armenian and Bulgar- 
ian? But, whichever way we turn, nothing 
80 attractive as a picture have we yet seen 
from this river of wonders as the flag- 
tower of the great fortress. It is both a 
beauty and an example. Here the Turks 
entrenched themselves, after crossing from 
Asia, and, being fixed, prepared the success- 
ful siege of Constantinople. It was built 
in 1451, and under its terrible frown for 
two years the Greek emperor, Paleologus, 
and his city lived, until they succumbed to 
Mohammed Il. How he built these towers, 
what masons he employed, whence came 
the wood for fuel, the lime, the stone, and 
the fantastic idea of shaping it after the 
similitude of his own name in Turkish 
script, and how, at last, he threw from it his 
weighty stone balls into the doomed city— 
these will go down sounding through the 
centuries so long as the Bosphorus runs or 
its rocks endure. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 





“PRO REPUBLICA.* 





BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





Nor for thyself, O, high, heroic soul! 
Didst thou endure the rack of martyr-pain; 
Not for thyself thou caredst to maintain 
So grandly the stern struggle, though the whole 
Heart-yearning world, thrilled by one strange 
control, 
Stood watching with held breath and eyes 
astrain, 
Ready, when thou the fearful fight shouldst 
gain, 
To girdle earth with one vast pwan’s roll. 


No Roman, ever falling on the field, 
Sighed out, in dying, with sublimer breath 
His ‘‘ Pro Republicd,” or fixed an eye 
Of calmer sacrifice (that scorned to yield 
Till bidden of Heaven) upon the face of 
Death 
Than THov, who for our sakes hast dared to 
die ! 


*It is said that,on the occasion of the President 
writing his name upon a card, he added underneath 
it, after a significant pause: “Strangulatus pro Re- 
publica.” 

LExineton, Va. 








METHODISM IN (ECUMENICAL CON- 
FERENCE. 





BY BISHOP JESSE T. PECK. 





Way was this Conference held? In 
nearly a century and a half we had ex- 
tended over a large portion of the world 
and organized some twenty-six different 
connections. We had reached four mil- 
lions eight hundred thousand members and 
a population of, at least, twenty millions. 
Had we departed from the Wesleyan stand- 
ards of doctrine, polity, and a holy mission 
to the world, so as to become radically 
distinct and practical antagonists? or, in 
all this diffusion and distribution, had we 
remained essentially one? It was worth 
while to inquire. Had we breadth and 
Christian sense enough to concede and 
maintain each other’s rights, to allow a 
fair and useful division of labor, and yet 
combine our strength in one Church? We 
ought to ascertain. We, therefore, held a 
conference of some four hundred delegated 
members. It might as well have been four 
thousand. We could only call together a 
mere fractional number of our competent 
men, lest the body should be unwieldy. 
They came from the United States, Canada, 
England, Ireland, Wales, France, Ger- 
many, Norway, Sweden, Italy, Japan, 
China, India, Africa, Australia, the Chan. 
nel Islands, and Fiji. 

The personnel of the Conference was 





fairly representative of the Church and its 
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embosomed in | all the dreams of wealth. It was the head 





work. We judge that in scholarly ability, 
in good sense and piety, they would compare 
creditably with a similar number thus se- 
lected from any denomination. Fortunately, 
so many of them are publicly known as to 
render it unnecessary further to state or 
argue this point. Moreover, the literature, 
addresses, and discussions of the Conference 
will go before the public, and we wait the 
criticisms of our brethren, and even of our 
rivals and enemies, entirely without con- 
cern. Far from being perfect, and having 
nothing of which to boast, the standard we 
have reached is to us reason for profound 
gratitude to God. 

We shall not fail to note the gratifying 
fact that Methodism has made these men. 
It has brought its millions ‘‘ from darkness 
to light,” and led them to ‘‘ fellowship with 
the Father and with his. Son Jesus Christ.” 
The grace which saves is a refining and 
elevating power, and the enlivening inspira- 
tions of Methodism have given rapid prog- 
ress in intelligence, wealth, and moral influ- 
ence. Hence schools of all grades. Hence 
a press of a vigor and diffusion which com- 
mand the respect and admiration of men. 
Hence a scholarship and number of really 
strong men, needing vo self-assertion or 
praise. In five ages of legitimate but very 
important work, Methodism has passed mil- 
lions to Heaven and “ millions more ure on 
the way.” Of these latter such men are 
found as constitute the Methodist icumen- 
ical Conference. 


How came this name? Was it proper? 
It has been criticised. We answer: We 
called it a Conference because that is our 
old word. We had it from Wesky. It in- 
dicates the freeness with which Methodists 
confer with each other. We are used to it 
and like it. We set up no monopoly of 
the name. Other Christians, and even 
civilians, use it; but we are known by it 
over the world. Hence, we were not a 
council, nor a congress, but a ‘‘ Confer- 
ence.” We said “ @cumenical,” taking it 
for granted that all scholars would under- 
stand that the scope of the term was de- 
fined by the word “‘ Methodist.” We did 
not ask to be considered ‘* ecumenical ” in 
the sense of a universal gathering of the 
Christian world; but as an assemblage of 
Methodists it was very general, really, in 
a representative sense, universal, just as 
the ‘‘Pan-Presbyterian Assembly” was 
‘‘pan ”—general. High-churchmen, with an 
amusing and ridiculous affectation of ex- 
clusive claims to catholicity, treat with 
uncivil scorn our claims to be ccumen- 
ical. What sort of an ‘‘ ecumenical” 
convention could they get together? Why, 
however small or large, it would be gener- 
al with regard to their own Church only. 
So our universal is simply universal Meth- 
ism. 

But what have we found? Brethren, 
join us in thanksgiving. We have found 
the Lord with us, not only in the great 
Conference, but throughout the length and 
breadth of our connections. We have bad 
an opportunity for ascertaining the facts, 
not heretofore for a hundred years possible. 
We have not been credulous. We have 
been critical and particular, determined to 
avoid all self-flattery and deception; and, 
while we huve found many reasons for sor- 
row and humiliation, we have learned that 
we may claim the remarkable assertion of 
Wesley: ‘‘ The best of all is, God is with 
us.” Lacking much of the spirituality and 
power available to us in Christ and im- 
plied in our origin and mission, we have 
yet to offer gratitude to our Divine Leader 
for the evidence afforded us of a revival 
spirit and a healthy evangelical life largely 
diffused through our churches. Let us 
trust that this is a true prophecy of the 
future. Should the Lord be with us and 
grant us only the same progress for the 
next hundred years asin the century past, 
it is startling to think of the sweep of evan- 
gelical power for whieh we shall be held 
responsible; but, should we have grace to 
advance in spirituality and Christian en- 
deavor commensurate with our privileges, 
and should our Christian brethren of the 
Evangelical churches do the same, before 
the twentieth century closes “‘the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea.” 

We have found that Methodism is divis- 
ible without destruction of identity. In 





our large, extensive, and varied adjust- 
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ments we have not lost a single doctrine of 
Wesleyan theology. No one of our organ- 
izations, as such, shows any tendency to a 
compromise with heresy, or a surrender of 
any great truth handed down to us from 
the Fathers. So well understood is this 
remarkable fact that we have had no occa- 
sion to attempt any restatement or adjust- 
ment of our beliefs or essential theological 
system. When together, we found our- 
selves using the same terms and glorying 
in the same interpretations of theological 
formulas. The world knows where to find 
us to-day, as well as it did when Wesley 
died. 

Diverse and free in the forms of Church 
polity, we here found Methodism every- 
where one in the great spirit of propagand- 
ism. Now, as from the first, we insist 
upon justification by faith, regeneration 
and entire sanctification through Christ 
alone, by the power of the Holy Ghost 
and upon the witness of the Spirit. Every- 
where we preach a posilive Gospel, and in 
the name of Jesus humbly claim the right 
to demand the surrender of all men to his 
sovereign control. Under the force of 
a great organic itinerancy we accept the 
divine behest: ‘‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
Alike in all our connections, we offer to all 
men ‘‘a free and a full salvation.” Mod- 
ified and varied as to the forms and 
official distinctions of executive authority, 
the great itinerant system is, after near a 
century and a half, extant and vigorous in 
unimpaired integrity. 

But, if anything is essential Methodism, 
it is obedience to Providence. Breadth of 
view, true catholicity, and room for prog- 
ress in everything are absolutely essential 
to us. Hence, we have become a vast Sun- 
day-school organization, moved out in 
new and large educational enterprises, es- 
tablished theological seminaries, made an 
organic power of the press, adopted lay 
representation, changed the limitation 
of the pastoral term from two to three 
years, and accepted aggressive missionary 
responsibilities to all people over the globe. 
The men are yet living who witnessed the 
formal and ostensible inau tion of 
pearly all these new methods of power. 
Thorough orthodoxy with us, therefore, 
does not mean fossilized inflexibility; but 
broad room, expansive development, and 
ubiquitous activity. So we have found it 
by strict comparison of views in the @cu- 
menical Conference. 


In our plans for the future, it is true we 
find our old principles and impulses as 
available now as they were a hundred years 
ago. By the grace of God we shall go on 
to use them. We shall urgently endeavor 
to revive some things which have partly 
yielded to popular resistance. Class-meet- 
ings, lay preaching, out-door services, evan 
gelistic labors for the conversion of sinners 
and the sanctification of believers, under 
guidance of the Church, have all been 
newly recognized and will henceforward, 
let us trust, march on with increasing en- 
ergy. In the meantime, find us any new 
method of applying ancient power, any 
more direct way to the people, any read- 
justments required by true progress around 
or within us, and we will spring into them 
so promptly as to astonish and bewilder 
our critics. You need not ask or expect 
us to abandon old and tried methods (still 
‘* mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds”) for startling novelties, hav- 
ing nothing to commend them but the fact 
that they are new. We have eagle-eyed 
watchmen everywhere on the walls, to pro- 
tect the indispensable old and to hail the 
available new. It is our experience that 
the useful new comes of the old, and that 
both are in full accord and thoroughly 
identical. 

We have our plans for the future; but 
they are not revolutionary. They will not 
startle the world by sudden bursts of en- 
thusiasm. We dare not make any large 
promises. We ask, however, all who wish 
to know where we are going to read our 
address. We have come out of this con- 
ference of conferences more perfectly 
agreed and better defined as to our rela 
tions to each other than we have been 
since the era of separations camein. We 
have spoken out distinctly our convictions 
of duty, and no one who will read shall 
fail to understand us. We hope our con- 
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clusions will .aeet the approbation of our 
millions of people, and of the Christian 
and eve critical world, and result in in- 
creised harmony in efforts to save and 
@.evate th. race. 

Finally, we have found our unity. To 
the glory of God let us confess that we have 
not been compelled to produce it; but only 
to recognize it. We have not fallen into 
insipid or forced likeness. We have 
walked out and faced each other with 
strongly-marked individuality. We have 
spent twelve days in free, fearless discus- 
sion, hoping to agree, but determined, if 
we must be radically differentiated, we 
would not ignore nor cover up the facts. 
But we have gone through it all, and come 
out with the solemn conviction that we 
are one Church—one not by constraint, 
not by the dicta of ecclesiastical bodies, 
but by birth and growth and by the con- 
tinued preservation of supernatural power, 

To avail ourselves of this unity, we shall 
hereafter annually combiae our statistics 
and progress as one Methodist Church. For 
this we have made provision. The disposi- 
tion to unite our connections in the same 
convention has appeared amongst us. This 
is to be prudently managed, but never 
coerced. When the Lord brings two bodies 
of Methodists into one, we shall hail it with 
gratitude; but the great fact now fully as- 
certained is, that we can unite our efforts 
in fraternal harmony and goon grandly as 
we are, 

We have a distinct view of a larger and 
more potentiai unity. The true Church 
is one throughout the world. Not only 
are Methodists in this sense one with the 
Universal Church of Christ, but they 
formally and most sincerely tender hearty 
recognition and fraternal confidence to 
their truly Evangelical brethren of all the 
denominations. Most cordially at our 
(Ecumenical Conference did we welcome 
the brotherly letter from the ‘‘ Pan-Presby- 
terian Assembly,” presented by one of 
their distinguished members, and dele- 
gates from the Congregationalists, the Bap- 
tists, and the Moravians, These honored 
representatives were publicly received in 
Exeter Hall, Bishop Simpson presiding, 
and their able addresses met with hearty 
and brotherly responses. A larger (cu- 
menical Council is already indicated and 
already mentioned, which shall more pow- 
erfully demonstrate the oneness of the 
Church of God in its mission of love to 
the human race. 

What have we done? It must be re- 
membered that the purpose of the Con- 
ference was not legislation in any sense. 
Hence, the time was largely given to the 
reading of papers, carefully prepared for 
thorough and future consideration. Not 
until the forthcoming volume is read wil 
the answer to this question be reached by 
the public; but certain matters have seemed 
to admit of specific action. 

The Conference entered solemn protest 
against the opium traffic, as seriously inter- 
fering with great missionary interests, and 
against certain state regulations recognizing 
the so-called social vice. It commended the 
civil acts closing drinking-houses on Sun- 
day, and woman’s work in behalf of mis- 
sions, temperance, and orphanages. It 
passed resolutions forcing the settlement of 
national disputes by arbitration; a chil- 
dren’s day io all our churches every year; 
concerning union training-schools for all 
our branches in mission-fields; some 
arrangements which it was hoped would 
have the effect to prevent waste and mis- 
understandings in the location of missions; 
expressing profoundest sympathy with 
President and Mrs. Garfield, and then the 
deepest affliction in view of the President’s 
death. 

Addresses were adopted in response to the 
fraterna! letters of the Pan-Presbyterian As- 
sembly. the United Brethren (Moravian) 
Church, and to all the ministers and mem- 
bers of Methodist Churches throughout the 
world. 

Arrangements were made for the publica. 
tion in London and New York of a Year 
Book of Methodist Statistics, ete. for all 
the connections; of a book of transac- 
tions o* -he late session; and for another 
C£cu..enical Conference in six years. Let 
us trust that this will reveal great progress 
in bum(lity, moral power, and wisdom. 

Lous, EXOLasD. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE SINCE 
THE WAR. 


BY F. B. SPANFORD. 


A LONG time ago, before the War, there 
used to be much written in the newspapers 
and reviews about our literature of the 
future; but during the past fifteen years 
such writing has become almost obsolete. 
In fact, the time which used to be kept in 
mind has, perhaps, come to pass, though 
the literature it has brought with it is in 
hardly any respect the kind that was ex- 
pected. As the country grew older, it was 
said the literature would more and more 
take on the stamp of its nationality and 
depend less on foreign fashions. There 
would be an international copyright law, 
too, before long, it was always confidently 
believed, and then great and original 
genius would not be lacking to develop our 
literary resources and give a commanding 
and distinctive character to American lit 
erature. But the War came on (nobody 
could quite be expected to foresee that or 
all its consequences), and it changed every- 
thing. Copyright talk then and during the 
years immediately following was, of course, 
out of order. Everything was in an unset- 
tled state, and the burden of taxation, 
which rested with exceptional effect on the 
material of which books are manufactured, 
put the idea of encouragement to native 
authors further in the rear of progress than 
it had ever been. A flood of foreign re- 
prints, compared with which all similar 
floods were mere drops in the bucket, 
drowned the market, and the only horne 
productions that could find purchasers in 
any numbers, for a long while, was the sort 
which the dreaded canvasser introduced. 
The new generation of authors that began 
to appear after the War found the chances 
of success harder even than the older 
one had, and the inducements to a lit- 
erary career were overshadowed by tempt- 
ing prospects which the activity of the 
country offered. The period was not pro- 
pitious, therefore, nor has it ever been 
since, forany great addition to the small 
company of authors we already possessed. 
What we have produced, for the most part, 
since 1865 has been a great quantity of 
manufactured books, created chiefly, like 
the daily newspapers, to satisfy some pre- 
vailing taste or sensation of the day. Lit- 
erature, pure and unalloyed, with any 
marked originality or vigor of thought, has 
been by no means abundant. A glance 
backward over the years since the war 
closed, however, may not be without inter- 
est just now, while the copyright question is 
again being earnestly considered and there 
is consequently a better outlook. 

During the first year immediately follow- 
ing peace the most noticeable publication, 
perhaps, was Mr. Richard Grant White's 
‘‘Memoirs of the Life of Shakespeare.” It 
at once gave Mr. White a reputation, at 
home and abroad, and still remains one of 
the best works of the kind that has ever 
been written. The other books of the year 
were R. H. Stoddard’s ‘‘The King’s Bell,” 
and his ode on Abraham Lincoln, which at- 
tracted justly much attention; and a volume 
of poems by T. B. Aldrich; and ‘‘ War 
Lyrics and other Poems,” by Henry How- 
ard Brownell, a poet whose early death was 
much mourned. In 1866 came Mr. Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘Snow-Bound,” a second series of the 
‘‘ Biglow Papers,” Bancroft’s ninth volume 
of his ‘‘ History of the United States,” and 
‘Venetian Life,” Mr. Howells’s introduc- 
tion to the public. These, we believe, are 
all that time has cared to leave as contribu- 
tions to our literature while the country 
was beginning to put things to rights again; 
though, if reprints be included, no less 
than 3,707 books of various kinds, accord- 
ing to the publishers’ lists, made their ap- 
pearance. The first real success after the 
war, in a pecuniary way, was the long 
autobiographical poem ‘‘ Katbrina,” by Dr. 
Holland, which was published in 1867, 
when Mr. Whittier’s ‘‘ Tent on the Beach” 
and Longfellow’s translation of the ‘‘ Divi- 
na Comedia” also appeared. After this, 
each year was more prolific, and before 
1870 conspicuous among the volumes of 
poetry were ‘‘ New England Tragedies,” 
‘* Among the Hills,” ‘* Under the Willows,” 
and ‘‘ The Cathedral” by the older poets, 
‘“‘The Blameless Prince,” Mr. Stedman’s 
first considerable achievement, and ‘* West- 
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ern Windows,” by John J. Piatt. Among the 
novels during this period were ‘‘Old-Town 
Folks,” by Mrs. Stowe;- ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,” 
Miss Phelps’s great success; and, last, but 
by no means least, ‘‘ Dallas Galbraith,” by 
Mrs. R. H. Davis, one of the most power- 
ful novels that any American has written. 
In history we were given Mr. Motley’s 
third and fourth volumes of ‘‘ The United 
Netherlands” and a work by a new author, 
‘‘The History of Charles the Bold,” by 
John Foster Kirk, that, for some reason or 
other, not apparent, has never commanded 
the attention to which its many merits en- 
title it. The other noticeable books were 
the autobiography of Franklin, which Mr. 
Johu Bigelow fortunately unearthed and 
edited, Bayard Taylors ‘‘By-Ways of 
Europe,” Hawthorne’s ‘‘ American Note- 
Books,” and the phenomenal production by 
Mark Twain called ‘‘ Innocents Abroad.” 

About 1870—’71, the new authors began 
to swarm, and for awhile reviewers and 
newspaper critics had plenty of fresh mate- 
rial. With a humorous poem and two or 
three magazine stories Bret Harte took the 
country by storm from Maine to California, 
and was hailed with a generous applause, 
that indicated plainly what the American 
people may be equal to when the author of 
the great American novel really does ap- 
pear. Mr. Miller, with his promising 
‘Songs of the Sierras,” came next in popu- 
larity; and then ‘‘ Verses,” by H. H., a 
modest little book, which surprised many 
with genuine poetry. In company with 
these were also John Hay, Charles Dudley 
Warner, and Edward Eggleston. In fact, 
poetry, fiction, and miscellaneous literature 
may be said to have been in a promising 
state of ferment, out of which considerable 
was expected. In the meanwhile, however, 
the solid achievements were by our stand- 
ard authors, such as the translation of the 
‘*Tliad,” by Mr. Bryant, and ‘‘ Faust,” by 
Mr. Taylor, which are unsurpassed by any 
of their predecessors and in important re- 
spects are unequaled. Moreover, from 
this period on it cannot be said that the new- 
comers have by any means occupied the 
field. Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes 
have each published one volume of minor 
poems; Mr. Emerson, *‘Letters and Social 
Aims,” one of the best of his books; Ban- 
croft, the tenth volume of his history; and 
Mr. Motley, ‘‘ The Life and Death of John 
of Barneveldt.” Other books which should 
be mentioned also are Parton’s ‘“ Life of 
Jefferson,” two volumes of Mr. Lowell's 
critica! papers, ‘‘ Among my Books” and 
‘My Study Window,” and Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s ‘‘ Atlantic Essays.” The books by 
the younger authors have principally been 
novels, the best of which is always said to be 
the latest published; as good a way as any 
to decide, perhaps. Those that have met 
with the most permanent success and fol- 
lowing have been written by Mr. Howells, 
Mr. James, and Mrs. Burnett. Aside from 
these, the chief publications bave been 
“The Victorian Poets,” by Mr. Stedman; 
‘* Winter Sunshine,” by John Burroughs; 
oneor two records of travel by Mr. Warner; 
and “Turkestan,” by Eugene Schuyler. 
No great poet, novelist, essayist, or his- 
torian has, after all, come to the front. 
Most of the rising authors have somehow, 
it is believed, disappointed the expectations 
entertained of them, and three or four, 
whose work really had more orginality than 
that of all the others combined, have about 
ceased writing altogether. 

Up to 1865 our authors of note had won 
their reputations by publishing books and 
taking their chances at the outset with the 
public at large; but about this time weekly 
and monthly periodicals began to claim 
greater attention (a dozen or more begin- 
ning their existence even in one year), and 
the new writers, floding the pecuniary in- 
ducements better than the book publishers 
would offer, enlisted themselves in their 
interests. Instead of writing books in their 
own way and according to their best abili- 
ties, the main object became to furnish the 
kind of article that would suit the needs of 
the periodical. This has continued ever 
since, and, with few exceptions, the books 
of these authors have first passed through 
one or another of these publications, and 
been measured, cut, and fashioned for the 
purpose. Indeed, so much do they bear 
the impress of their origin that the period- 
ical in which a book has appeared can 
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usually be guessed at a glance. Two or 
three magazine editors have had everything 
pretty much their own way. They have 
set the fashion, and the majority of writers 
have followed them. Their aim has been, 
of course, to make their publications timely 
and popular; and, consequently, much of 
the literature which has come into book 
form from them has been a kind exceedingly 
light and effervescent; all excellent enough, 
perhaps, in its way and supplying a de 
mand, but not just the sort that is ever 
likely to obtain the attention of the world 

Gradually during the past ten years it has 
been found out that the less the contents of 
the magazine even approximates good liter- 
ature the better it sells. A ballad ora 
mild lyric effusion, an essay like an ex- 
tended newspaper editorial, and fiction suit- 
able for both sexes at the age when the 
mind ‘‘lightly turns to thoughts of love” 
are the contributions most desired. The 
authors who have adapted themselves the 
best to these requirements are a few who 
bave supplied the fiction; and they really 
have succeeded, at last, in producing an 
article that might make the great masters of 
the art thankful that they themselves are 
all dead. Nevertheless, as our standard 
authors have retired one by one, and those 
whom it was believed were coming forward 
to take their places have given up the 
attempt, these three or four are left in a 
sort of bas-relief as the representative 
American authors of the new generation— 
the best that fifteen years have brought 
to light. 

But among all the forty-five millions of 
people of this great, broad, highly-civilized 
country there must have been some intel- 
lects maturing or decaying, during all these 
years, that under a different order of 
things might have given us something a 
little more substantial or more on a level 
with the nation’s intellectual standing in 
other respects. Our literature should no 
longer be considered in any way in its 
youthful period. It was old to begin with, 
as old as the language, and there is no 
reson now, provided it were cared for with 
the same vigilance that mechanical inven- 
tions are, why our new books should not 
be received with as much consideration by 
the world as those of England and France. 
If it were not the custom to discourage 
those who have any inclination for author- 
ship, if there were any prospect whatever 
afforded such labor, there would be chance 
for hope, at least, of a race of giants some- 
time. Instead of authors who follow the 
public taste and try to keep as close to it 
as possible, we want those who shall direct 
and lead it, great teachers, who will add 
something to the common stock of ideas, 
It is not enough to write in a dainty, 
finished style. Culture will help many a 
one to do that who never thought a 
thought. There should be a higher pur- 
pose in view, and the genuine article that 
is needful to the accumulating of a grent 
literature should not be lost sight of, either, 
by those who frequently point to this kind 
of work with patriotic pride. Were it all 
packed in a dry-goods box and sunk in the 
sea, future ages would lose nothing by the 
operation. There is a great cultivated 
public, that this work neither instructs nor 
amuses, and the readers who compose it 
are the best patrons of the foreign reprints, 
If we are to continue to produce books, let 
us have them under a new dispensation, 
which shall give encouragement of a better 
yield, before we proceed any further; for, 
to quote a celebrated author, ‘‘of all the 
things which man can do or make here be- 
low, by far the most momentous, wonderful, 
and worthy are the things we call books.” 
Our new poets must invoke the muse to 
better purpose than the most of them have 
in the past, and produce something more 
worthy of criticism than a multitude of 
verses expressing individual emotion over 
dead love or lost youth. The novelists, 
too, should cast a glance over the great un- 
worked territory lying about them, and see 
if something cannot be wrought out of it 
with a broader human interest than the 
conventional experiences of their eternal 
young man and maiden, who posture, atti- 
tudinize, and talk small talk through three 
hundred pages or more about culture, 
Europe, and propriety. It seems to us that 
the great variety of life and character to be 
met with in this country afford a field to 
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the writer who has really the genius to por- 
tray it that should turn out quite as fresh 
and fascinating as any that have been dis- 
covered by the best English authors. Final- 
ly, a8 for those who would be philosophers, 
historians, and essayists, if they can help 
to keep up the standard of production 
which Emerson, Motley, and Lowell estab- 
lished, long ago, no complaint can be found 
with them. 
Jamaica, N. Y. 





THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. 








BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, 


(1 U. S. Stat. at Large, 73), consisted of a 
Mhief-Justice and five Associate Justices, 
any four of whom made a quorum. As 
organized under the Act of April 10th, 1869 
(16 U. S. Stat. at Large, 44), the Court now 
consists of a Chief-Justics and eight As- 
scciate Justices, any six of whom constitute 
a quorum. The Court has power to ap- 
point aclerk, a marshal, and a reporter of 
its decisions. The members of the Court 
are appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and hold 
office during good behavior. The salary 
of the Chief-Justice is ten thousand five 
hundred dollars a year, and that of each 
of the Associate Justices is ten thousand 
dollars a year, with the provision that any 
member of the Court who, having reached 
the age of seventy years and been a mem- 
ber for ten years, shall resign his seat, shall 
have his salary continued to him during 
the remainder of his life. The law requires 
this Court to hold one term annually at the 
seat of Government, commencing on the 
second Monday in October, and such 
adjourned or special terms as it may find 
necessary for the dispatch of business. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
as conferred and defined in the Constitution, 
is original in ‘‘all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, 
aud those in which a state shall be a party”; 
and in all the other cases and controversies 
named in the third article of the Constitu- 
tion its jurisdiction is appellate ** both as to 
law and fact, with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the Congress 
shall make.” The jurisdiction thus con- 
ferred means the authority to take cog- 
vizance of and decide the cases and con- 
troversies enumerated in the Constitution as 
coming within the judicial power of the 
United States, when presented to the Court 
as subjects of litigation between parties 
(Rhode Island v. Massachusetts, 12 Pet. 657). 

This authority is to be exercised either in 
the form of original jurisdiction, which 
tukes cognizance of and determines the 
case or controversy in the first instance, 
orin that of appellate jurisdiction, which 
reviews and corrects or confirms the de 
cisions rendered by inferior courts. Both 
forms of jurisdiction—the original in the 
cases specified and the appellate in all 
the other cases mentioned—are by the Con- 
stitution assigned to the Supreme Court. 
The result is that the jurisdiction of this 
Court extends, in one or the other form, to 
all the cases and controversies specified in 
the third article of the Constitution, subject 
in the appellate form to such exceptions 
and regulations as Congress may see fit to 
establish. The Supreme Court is, hence, 
the final authority in all cases that come 
within the judicial cognizance of the United 
States. The decision of this Court in a 
particular case is the end of litigation in 
respect to that case. 

The original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, as already remarked, extends to “all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, and those in which 
a state shall be a party.” Being a direct 
and express grant of the Constitution itself, 
Congress, of course, has no power to ex- 
clude or abridge the jurisdiction in these 
cases. The Constitution says that ‘the 
Supreme Court shall have” this jurisdiction, 
The Court cannot provide for its own organ- 
ization; but, being organized under the au- 
thority of law and by the appointment 
of judges, then it is, ipso facto, independ- 
ently of the will of Congress, and even 
against ite will, invested with the original 
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Kentucky v. Dennison, 24 How., 66, to the 
Judiciary Act of 1789, which provided 
for the organization of this Court, said: 

‘*Tt has been the established doctrine upon 
this subject, ever since the Act of 1789, 
that in all the cases where original jurisdic- 
tion is given by the Constitution the 
Supreme Court has authority tc exercise it, 
without any further Act of Congress to 
regulate its procedure or confer jurisdic- 
tion, and that the Court may regulate and 
mold the process it uses in such manner 
as in its judgment will best promote the 
purposes of justice.” 

Can Congress extend the original juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court to other cases 
than those expressly specified in the Consti. 
tution? This question in Marbury v. Madi- 
son, 1 Cranch, 187, was elaborately consider- 
ed and answered in the negative by Chief- 
Justice Marshall. The application in that 
case was fora writ of mandamus, command- 
ing the Secretary of State to make delivery 
of a certain paper to the party claiming it. 
The Court, regarding the granting of the 
writ as an exercise of original jurisdiction, 
held that it had no authority to comply 
with the application, because, not coming 
within the scope of such jurisdiction as 
conferred upon it by the Constitution, and 
also held that ‘‘the thirteenth section of 
the Judiciary Act of 1789 is inoperative 
so far as it attempts to grant to this Court 
power to issue writs of mandamus ‘n classes 
of cases of original jurisdiction not con- 
ferred by the Constitution on this Court.” 
This case settled the principle, which has 
ever since been adopted, that Congress can- 
not confer upon the Supreme Court any 
original jurisdiction beyond that expressly 
designated in the Constitution (Oohens v. 
Virginia, 6 Wheat., 264; Osborn v. The 
United Slates Bank, 9 Wheat., 738; Hz-parte 
Vallandigham, 1 Wall., 248; and Hx-parte 
Yerger, 8 Wall., 85). 

The Constitution does not in express 
words make the original jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court exclusive. It simply says 
that in the cases mentioned the Supreme 
Court ‘‘shall have original jurisdiction.” 
Congress, in the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
assumed that this jurisdiction, as conferred 
by the Constitution, does not exclude its 
power to bestow the same jurisdiction on 
other Courts of the United States, created 
by its authority. This is what Congress 
did in this Act, making the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court original and exclusive 
in some cases, and original but not exclu- 
sive in others. 

The question whether this is a correct 
construction of the Constitution arose in 
The Unitcd States v. Ravara, 2 Dall., 297, be- 
fore the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the District of Pennsylvania. The 
court was divided upon the question, yet 
the majority held that the word “ original,” 
as used in the Constitution, does not neces- 
sarily imply exclusive cognizance in the 
cases enumerated, and, hence, that Con- 
gress has power in these cases to vest a 
concurrent jurisdiction in other courts of 
the United States. This view was sustained 
by Judge Betts, in St. Zwke’s Hospital v. Bar- 
clay, 3 Blatch., 259, and by Mr. Justice 
Nelson, in Graham v. Stucken, 4 Blatch.,50. 

The same quertion came before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in The 

United States ¥. Ortega, 11 Wheat., 467, 
on a certificate of a divided opinion of 
the judges of the Circuit Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. The 
Court, however, disposed of the case 
without passing upon this specific point, on 
the ground that the case presented was not 
one ‘‘affecting a public minister within 
the plain meaning of the Constitution.” 

A portion of the reasoning in Marbury v. 
Madison, 1 Cranch, 187,. implies that the 
original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
in the cases enumerated in the Constitution 
is exclusive; and the same is true of the 
reasoning in Osborn v. The United States 
Bank,9 Wheat., 738. In the latter of these 
cases Chief-Justice Marshall, alluding to 
the Supreme Court, said that the Constitu- 
tion ‘‘enumerates the cases in which the 
jurisdiction is original and exclusive, and 
then defines that which is appellate.” He 
also said: ‘‘ With the exception of these 
cases, in which original jurisdiction is 
given to this Court, there is none to which 
the judicial power extends from which the 
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diction of inferior courts is excluded by 
the Constitution from the cases in which 
such jurisdiction is granted to the Supreme 
Court, but not excluded in any of the other 
cases enumerated in the Constitution. 

Intimations to the same effect were given by 
the Court in Rhode Island v. Massachusetts, 
12 Pet., 657. Mr. Justice Story says: ‘‘It 
has been strongly intimated, indeed, by the 
highest tribunal, on more than one occasion, 
that the original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in those cases is exclusive” (Story’s 
Const., sec. 1705). The Supreme Coutt, 
however, has never rendered a positive de- 
cision on this point; and, hence, the law as 
enacted by Congress, in 1789, was repro- 
duced in the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as the rule on this subject. 

The case of Cohens v. Virginia, 6 Wheat., 
264, brought before the Supreme’Court the 
question whether it could exercise appellate 
jurisdiction over a case arising in another 
court to which a state was a party and in 
which a right was claimed under a law of 
the United States. The counsel on one 
side argued that, a state being a party to 
the sult in the court below, and the Su- 
preme Court having original jurisdiction in 
cases to which a state is a party, the appel- 
late jurisdiction in these cases is necessarily 
excluded. Chief-Justice Marshall, in stat- 
ing the opinion of the Court, presented an 
extended argument on this point. His con- 
clusion is in the following words: 

«When, then, the Constitution declares 
the jurisdiction in cases where a state shall 
be a party to be original and in all cases 
arising under the Constitution or a law to 
be appellate,the conclusion seems irresistible 
that its framers designed to include in the 
first class those cases in which jurisdiction 
is given because a stateis a party, and to 
include in the second those in which juris- 
diction is given because the case arises under 
the Constitution ora law.” 

The fact that a-state isa party to a sult 
which originated elsewhere than in the 
Supremo Court was, hence, not regarded as 
excluding the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court in the case, provided the case itself, 
by reason of its character and subject- 
matter, comes within this jurisdiction. 
The original jurisdiction of the Court, 
founded entirely upon the party to a suit, 
does not exclude its appellate jurisdiction, 
founded on the nature and character of the 
controversy. The one being given solely 
with reference to the character of the party 
aad the other being given solely with refer- 
ence to the character of the cause, the latter 
holds good in all the cases assigned to it by 
the Constitution, no matter who may have 
been the parties in the court where the 
suit originated. Such isthe doctrine stated 
by Chief-Justice Marshall in this memor- 
able case. 

Section 687 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States defines the original juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court as follows: 

** The Supreme Court shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction of all controversies of a civil 
nature where a state is a party, except be- 
tween a state and its citizens, or between 
a state and citizens of other states or 
aliens, in which latter cases it shall have 
original, but not exclusive peer gn 
And it shall have exclusively all such juris- 
diction of suits and proceedings against 
ambassadors or other public ministers, or 
their domestics or domestic servants, as a 
court of law can have consistently with 
the law of nations, and original but not 
exclusive jurisdiction of al] suits brought 

by ambassadors or other public ministers, 
or in which a consul or vice-consul is a 
party.” 

1. The first part of this statute relates to 
controversies where astate isa party. The 
controversies not included in the exceptions 
made, but included in the judicial power 
of the United States as granted in the Con- 
stitution, where a state is a party, are those 
in which the Supreme Court has both 
original and exclusive jurisdiction. These 
controversies are either controversies be- 
tween two or more states or between a 
state of the Union and a foreign state. They 
are cognizable only in the Supreme Court. 

The controversies where a state is a 
party included within the exceptions of the 
statute and in respect to which the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court is declared 
to be original, but not exclusive, are the 
following: 1. Oontroversies between a 
state and its citizens. 2. Controversies be- 
tween a state and citizens of other states. 
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and its own citizens, there-can be no ques- 
tion whether a state may sue these citizens 
in its own courts, and may authorize itself 
to be sued by them in these courts. Con- 
troversies between a state and its own 
citizens are not, however, among the enu- 
merated cases to which the Constitution ex- 
tends the judicial power of the United 
States; and when the Constitution, having 
enumerated these cases, proceeds to declare 
that the Supreme Court shall have original 
jurisdiction in those cases ‘‘in which a 
state shall be a party,” the reference would 
seem to be exclusively to those cases within 
the enumeration ‘‘in which a state shall be 
a party.” It istrue that, if a state were to 
sue one of its own citizens, it would bea 
party to the suit, and also that it would be 
a party if sued by such a citizen; yet in 
neither case would the controversy come 
within the cases mentioned in the Con- 
stitution as those to which the judicial 
power of the United States shall extend. 
It is difficult to see how the original juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court or, indeed, 
of any Federal court can extend to a case 
in which a state sues or is sued by its own 
citizens. There is no provision in the Con- 
stitution for original jurisdiction in such a 
suit. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in Pennsylvania v. The Quicksilver Company, 
10 Wall., 553, held that, while a state might 
bring an original suit in that Court against 
a citizen of another state, it could not bring 
such a suit against its own citizens, The 
case was dismissed on the ground that the 
defendant company, being incorporated by 
Pennsylvania, was not a citizen of another 
state, but was a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
the state bringing the suit, The jurisdic- 
tion of the Court did not, therefore, attach 
to the case. It was not a case coming within 
the meaning of the cases ‘‘in which a state 
shall be a party.” 

As to suits between a state and citizens 

of other states or aliens, the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court is qualified by the 
Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution, 
exempting a state from suits in the Federal 
courts, whether in law or equity, brought 
against it by citizens of other states or by 
citizens or subjects of any foreign state, 
A state of the Union may sue such citizens 
or subjects in the Supreme Court, but they 
cannot bring any suit in law or equity 
against it in this Court, The exemption 
made by the Eleventh Amendment relates in 
express terms to suits ‘‘in law or equity,” 
and this leaves the question open whether 
the Supreme Court might not entertain a 
suit in admiralty against a state, if brought 
by a citizen of another state or by a citizen 
or subject of a foreign state. The amend- 
ment certainly does notin express words 
exclude such a suit. 

2. The second part of the statute extends 
the original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court to three classes of cases: 1. Suits or 
proceedings against ambassadors or other 
public ministers, or their domestics or do- 
mestic servants, in which cases the jurisdic- 
tion is declared to be such only as ‘‘ a court 
of law can have consistently with éhe law of 
nations.” 2. Allsuits brought by ambassa- 
dors or other public ministers. 3. All suits 
in which a consul or vice-consul isa party, 
whether as plaintiff or defendant. In the 
first of these cases the jurisdiction is original 
and exclusive, and also limited by the law 
of nations in respect to the rights and im- 
munities of public ministers and their serv- 
ants. Inthe other two cases the jurisdic- 
tion is origioal, but not exclusive; and, 
hence, if Congress so provides, it may be 
concurrently exercised by other courts of 
the United States. 

Section 689 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States provides that, as to trials {p 
the exercise of original jurisdiction, ‘‘ La 
trial of all issues of fact in the Supreme 
Court, in all actions at law against citizeng 
of the United States, shall be by jury.” 


Itis worthy of uotice that the original 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, when 
compared with its appellate jurisdiction, is 
very limited. It applies to cases that sel- 
dom occur and, hence, it has been exercised 
but occasionally during the entire histosy 
of the Government. The cases 
ambassadors, other public mimigtesa and 
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tance to be considered and determined in 
the first instance in the Supreme Court. 
The great mass of the business of this Court 
was intended to be revisory in respect to 
the judgments and decrees of other courts, 
and such has been the fact. 


NEGRO CONJURERS. 


BY LILLIE KE. BARR. 





Tae “spiritual "— 
“Old Satan is a Har and a conjuror, too, 
Oh! my Lord! 
If you don't mind, he'll conjure you, 

Oh! my Lord !"— 
may sound absurd and meaningless to us, 
but to the Negro mind it is full of signifi- 
cance, This I understood when I had 
succeeded In getting behind the pretended 
unbelief in conjury which most Negroes 
affect when spoken to upon this subject— 
@ pretense, indeed, for there is no doubt 
thata firm belief in its efficacy is almost 
universal among the race. Indeed, the 
powerful body of men known as conjurors 
may be regarded as one of the most inter 
esting of the many phases of colored life 
in the South. 

In all the states which I have visited I 
have found them not only numerically 
respectable, but also wielding a power 
among their own race to which all other 
influences, in a great measure, are subor- 
dinate. Not, however, until my second 
visit to Charleston, 8. C., did I manage to 
secure notes from my own observation and 
experience on this subject. To obtain 
them cost me more than money, They work 
no miracles for the unbelieving. I was 
compelled to approach them all in faith; 
but, after all, is not a credulous spirit 
necessary to the revelation of mysteries? 

Taking John’s Island, South Carolina as 
my starting-point, because the people there 
are the most ignorant and superstitious of 
their race, and Richmond, Virginia, be- 
cause the Virginian Negro is certainly fore- 
most on the road to civilization, I shall 
plainly relate what I have been able to 
learn on this subject, there and here. 

Herbs, or ‘‘ yerbs,” as the Negroes call 
them, hold a prominent place in African 
occult science, and their good and evil 
powers are understood in a marvelous man- 
ner by men who are incredibly ignorant 
on every other subject. There was on 
John’s Island a woman particularly learned 
in this mystery, and I succeeded, to a cer- 
taln extent, in gaining her good-will and 
confidence. She permitted me to wander 
in the woods and swamp with her, and told 
me many things about the powers of cer- 
tain leaves and roots, which I do not doubt 
have a positive medical value. The meanest 
looking weeds, lying in her old, withered 
hands, became things of mighty power. 
One would kill the malarial fever; another 
held in its juices life-giving sleep; a third 
was bitter with evil power over the whole 
human race. 

** Look-a-yere, Missee!” she said, pluck- 
ing a leaf from a mean-looking weed by 
the wayside. ‘‘ You git snake-bite, you git 
poison-bite of any kind, den a poultice ob 
dis yere draw him all out.” 

I was much jnterested in this weed, and 
was told, on further inquiry, that it was the 
one to which the black snake flies as soon 
us it is bitten by a rattlesnake or any other 
venomous creature of its own kind. And 
here it may be interesting to relate the par- 
ticulars of a fight which I was fortunate 
enough to witness between a black snake 
and a rattlesnake, especially as snakes play 
an important part in the conjuror’s art. 

In the Spring of this year, when on 
John’s Island, I had wandered, one day, 
down into the pine woods which skirt the 
great swamp. I was eagerly chasing a 
superb bug, and, having secured it, I sat 
down on a fallen tree, to examine my prize. 
He lay in my hand, counterfeiting death, 
with his poor little legs all crumoled up 
and his hypocritical eyes trying their best 
not to be curious about his possible fate, 
when suddenly I heard the sharp, peculiar 
noise occasioned by the springing of a rat 
tlesnake. I dropped the bug, and seized 
the stout stick I always carried on such ex 
ecursions, and looked sharply around for 
the owner of the rattle. 

I saw him the next moment, just ahead of 
me; but not alone aud far too busily ev- 
gaged to be at all conscious of my pres- 
ence, for cireling around and around him 
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was the handsomest black snake I have 
ever seen. His whole length seemed to 
emit a phosphorescent light, his scarlet 
tongue darted in and out with an incredible 
rapidity, and he encircled his venomous 
enemy with a superb grace and fearless- 
ness, and yet with an alert watchfulness, 
that fascinated and enchanted me. I coald 
not move. I had no wish to move. At that 
moment I cared for nothing in the world 
but those two snakes. 

But my interest was chiefly with the 
black snake. The exquisite creature came 
nearer and nearer to his foe, who, ina kind 
of furious frenzy, darted at him and buried 
his fangs in his body. The black snake 
immediately retreated into the bushes. The 
rattlesnake fell at once into coil again, 
holding his ground with savage determina- 
tion and evidently certain that the combat 
was notover. Nor was it. In a few mo- 
ments the black snake returned, and the 
fight was renewed. Again the black snake 
was struck, and again he went away 
for a short space, and returned with ap- 
parently undiminished power. Suddenly, 
with a spring, a leap (1 hardly know what 
or how, only it brought my heart to my 
mouth), the black snake seized the rattle- 
snake by the back of the neck, and, as the 
latter flung himself out, fn an effort to shake 
off his enemy, the black snake coiled around 
him with a rapidity that dazzled me, and 
then he gradually, and, as if he enjoyed 
torturing his victim, drew himself in tight 
coils up and up, until he was coiled about 
the neck and upper part of the rattlesnake. 
Fora moment he rested thus, then, like a 
flash of Nght, he stretched himself out, in 
the act literally tearing his venomous enemy 
to pieces. The ficht must have lasted 
twenty minutes, perhaps longer; but the 
black snake was the the complete victor, 
and as soon as it was over he glided non- 
chalantly away into a thick tangle of yellow 
jasmine. 

Speaking of this fight, afterward, to anold 
Negro man, who has lived all his life on 
the island, he assured me that in almost all 
cases the non-venomous was conqueror 
over the venomous one. He told me that 
there is only one spot in a black snake 
where a bite from a rattlesuake is too 
rapidly fatal for the antidote; and, if this 
be so, my hero was clever enough to pro- 
tect that spot from his adversary. 

Tono snake does the Negro attach so 
much superstitious reverence and give so 
much horor asto the black snake. They 
all say that it wasin the form of a black 
snake Satan tempted Eve, and somehow, 
since I saw that fight in the swamp, I am 
inclined to apologize for Eve. I declare, if 
that black snake had made me an offer of 
his friendship, I should at once have suc- 
cumbed to his fascinations. 

The custom of chewing root against an 
enemy is perhaps the form of conjury 
most in use. If one Negro takes a spite at 
another, he goes to the herb doctor, or 
wizard of the place (and I don’t believe 
there is any community without one or 
more), and tells him his grievance. The fee 
is usually a dollar, half down and the 
other half when the object is attained. 
For this money he is given a little piece of 
harmless-looking root, which he is directed 
to chew thoroughly, wishing all the time 
for whatever evil he desires to fall upon 
hisenemy. For example, if he is desirous 
that he should lose his work, or crop, he 
chews the root, wisiing all the time that 
he may lose it. Then he takes the remains 
of the root, after it has been well chewed, 
and buries it where he is sure his adversary 
will step over it; or, if he is at a distance, 
he throws it into running water, saving his 
wish aloud. Then he spits in his hand, 
and walks away, confidant that all the sor. 
row and evil he desires will surely fall 
upon his offending neighbor. 

Their faith in the power of root-chewing 
isso deep and firm that, no matter what 
calamity falls upon one of them—death, 
fever, poverty—they are sure it is oeca- 
sioned by ‘‘chewing root.” About Rich- 
mond and Manchester they are equally 
superstitious in this respect. Only in Vir- 
ginia the root is made into a fine powder, 
and either mingled with the food or to- 
bacco or else scattered where the person is 
sure to get iton their clothes. The fear of 
this powder is so great that even church- 
members shake hands with a reluctant sus- 
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piciousness that savors notof charity, and 
they will not shake hands with sinners and 
unconverted people. Of course, if asked 
why they omit this courtesy, they give a 
religious reason; but the real one is a fear 
of root-dust and its evil power. Just in 
the same way they say, when trouble comes, 
“It is the Lord’s will”; but, for all that, 
they are sure to add: ‘‘ It is some enemy’s 
doing.” 

One young man told me that for three 
months he lost the use of his arms through 
root-chewing. 

** How so?” I asked. 

‘‘ Well, yon see Big Ben was to work on 
de dredge. He fireman, and him was 
*scharged, and me putin him place. Tree 
day after, bless God! my arm he go dead.” 
And, ‘‘8o strong was the feeling,” said the 
gentleman who substantiated this story to 
me, ‘‘ that Big Ben was chewing root for 
whoever took his place, that I was com- 
pelled to hire him back again.” 

One old woman, called Peggy Angel, 
though now dead, is still remembered and 
talked of by the islanders ns a witch of 
great powers; and, if half the things they 
tell of her be true, I certainly am glad she 
never crossed my puth. It was impossible 
to punish her, for whenever she was to he 
whipped she witched herself into a tree- 
top or some other inconvenient place. She 
had many owners, and brought innumer- 
able sorrows upon them all. She chewed 
quite a little army of people into eternity, 
and when she died an old Negro told me: 
‘‘They hab to tie her down wid seven 
strong grape-vine ropes, and hold her wid 
seven strong men, and last ob all, de debil 
come in and tuk her right clean off.” 

This power of root-chewing with evil 
wishes had twenty years ago a very deep 
significance. I have been told repeatedly, 
by leading men among the Negro race, that 
during the war for their emancipation the 
conjurorsall through the South, alone or 
in groups, at a stated time every night, 
deliberately sat down to chew root and 
wish disaster to the Confederate forces. 
They claim to have been a great company 
not in the ranks, and confidently assert 
they conjured Lee out of the field and 
Jackson into his grave. Why they did not 
conjure their race free without a war at all 
is a question they do not like to be asked. 

The skins of snakes are also used as ad- 
juncts to good and evil wishes. Ifa whole 
skin, recently cast, is found (it must be 
found), it isa powerful charm in this re- 
spect. They hold it in their hands for fif- 
teen minutes, wishing intently one thing. 
It may be good for himself or evil for his 
enemy. If for good wishes, it must then 
be burnt on a fire of dry oak leaves. If 
for evil wishes, it must be burnt on a fire 
of dry cypress or willow leaves, and all the 
time it is consuming the wish is kept in 
active prominence. 

To the skull and backbone of a snake a 
marvelous power is credited. Buried at an 
enemy’s door, with evil wishes, they will 
bring him sickness, poverty, shame, and 
sorrow of all kinds, until they are quite de- 
composed, when they lose their power. 

RIcHMOND, Va. 
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DR. MUHLENBERG, AGAIN. 


BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 








A VENERABLE and honored lady of Lancas- 
ter, Pa.. kindly sends me confirmation of the 
story of ‘*I would not live alway,” as lately 
given in these Notes, with a correction of one 
fiem therein. After expressing surprise that 
persons interested in the matter ‘had never 
sought information from the friends of the 
parties in Lancaster, Where the cireumstarces 
were perfectly well known,”’ she adds: 

“Itis not surprising that Dr. M. should have 
buried in his own bosom the love affair, a sub- 
ject which must have been painful and most 
mortifying to him (without sny blame attach- 
ing to him). I am well acquainted with all the 
particulars of it, as well as the circumstance 
of the writing of the poem. It was first 
written in the album you allude to, and it 
was during the period of his entanglement 
with Miss ——. I read it soon after it was 
written, and, admiring it extremely, tooka 
eopy of itfrom the album. This was in 1824. 
The stanzas, as written in the album, ran in 
six lines: 





“I would not jive alway, live alway below.” 
“The story that Miss — ‘took it to heart, 


ne 


and died in consequence’ (i. ¢., of the rupture 
of her engagement to Muhlenberg, not of his 


‘writing the poem) is purely romance. She 


did die from the effects of a neglected cold; 
but it was well known that she never so took 
the matter to heart as to let it prey on her feel- 
ings. . . . Ispeak of what I know of the 
incidents at the time.”’ 

Iown to a certain regret that so pretty a 
tale should be spoiled. It would have been 
much more picturesque for Miss —— to die of 
a broken heart than from a mere vulgar cold ; 
and thus Mublenberg would bave had so 
much solider reason for writing the hymn and 
living and dying a bachelor. But magna veritas 
et prevaledit. We will admit romantic nar- 
ratives to these columns only on what seems 
good evidence, and whenever the needle of 
Truth punctures a pleasing but inflated tale 
we shall be prompt to admit the fact and 
abandon the fair delusion. My previous in- 
formant was of the male eex. Only feminine 
acuteness may decide on the real state of a 
lady’s heart, whether to-day or sixty years 
ago. So, then, “I would not live alway” 
must be placed among Hymns of the Willow, 
whereof some account was given in this jour- 
nal six years ago. If the regrets which called 
it forth were not of the loftiest nature (so far 
as their basis in facts might go), at least, they 
were several pegs above those from which was 
born the grandest of John Wesley’s lyrics: 

“ Thou hidden love of God, whose hight, 
Whose depth, unfathomed, no man knows.” 
To the real Christian even being jilted may 
become a means of grace. 


A note from another quarter makes the as- 
sertion that a bymn which *‘ every child has 
sung,” and thao which ‘‘none is more beauli- 
ful or more widely known ”— 

“When L read that sweet story of old””— 
was written by Rev. Jonathan Curtis (1786— 
1861), who was pastor at Epson, N. H., 1815; 
Sharon, Mass., 1825; Pittsfield, N. H., 1834; 
and Woodstock, Ct., from 1845. I know no 
hymu begivning as above. The reference is 
probably to 
* I think when I read that sweet story of old,” 
which, according to Josiah Miller and all the 
English authorities, was composed in a stage- 
coach, in 1841, near Poundsford Park, by Miss 
Jemima Thompson, who, two years later, mar_ 
ried Rey. Samuel Luke, of Clifton. The dis- 
coverer of Mr. Curtis’s authorship appears to 
be barking up the wrong tree, as not a few 
others have done in such matters. We have 
native hymns of our own in feir number and 
quality, without claiming any.of known 
British origin. 
LeHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Biblical Research, 


BABYLONIAN SACRIFICES. 


BY W. 8T. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 








I HAVE endeavored to show in my former 
article on the gods of Sepharvaim how, even 
though under a polytheistic garb, there was 
in the religion of the men of Sepbarvaim some 
of the most essential doctrines of religious 
life. The hymns and prayers which have been 
restored to us throughout scattered leaves of 
the Chaldean Liturgy, nevertheless, serve to 
show how the great doctrines of all religious 
life were taught by the priests. Brotherly 
love, submission to the gods, and contrite, 
heart-felt repentance for sin, and restitution 
for wrong done were all enforced by the relig- 
fous code of the land. 

I now come to the subject of the sacrifices 
by which the pious Chaldean expressed by 
outward sign his gratitude to the gods for 
favors shown to him. 

The two great essentials of the Chaldean 
religious life which we find enunciated in 
all the religious texts are prayer and sacrifice. 
One of the most beautiful inscriptions recoy- 
ered from the religious librarfes of Assyria is 
an address to man on his religious duties : 
Bech day thy god thou shalt approach (with) sac- 

rifice and prayer of the mouth. 
“To thy god a wicked heart thou bringest not. 
“ Bring thou (?) to the divine emblems 
“Supplication, humility, and bowing down of the 
“ spun thou bringest him, 
“ Worship and blessing thou givest, 
“ and prayer against sin.” 
Broken and fragmentary as this inscription is, 
yet we see how it urges upon the good man 
the duty of constant prayer and sacrifice to 
the gods. 

With such a direct command to sacrifice to 
the gods as this before us, we should naturally 
expect to find some traces of inscriptions re- 
lating to the ‘‘law of sacrifice,” and occupying 
the same place to the Chaldean religion as the 
Book of Leviticus did to the Jewish system. 
In this we are not disappointed, for from 
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ficial code of Babylonia. In the Babylonian 
code, as in the Jewish, there were two main 
classes of sacrifices—bloody and unbloody. 
In order the better to render these notes of 
use to those who may wish to compare the two 
codes, I have followed, in the main, the order 
of the Jewish code. 

The distinction between the flock and the 
herd—that is, rather between the larger and 
smaller classes of domestic cattle—is clearly 
enforced in the Babylonian code. In a small 
fragment of one of the creation tablets, which 
corresponds to the creation of the living 
things, the work of the sixth day (Gen. |, 
24, 25),a careful distinction is made between 
the wild cattle or beasts who are called ‘‘the 
beasts of the field or desert’? and the domes- 
t' uted species, which are called “the beasts 
o. the city.’” So in the sacrificial directions 
given on one of the inscriptions we find that 
the ox and the bullock are to be domesticated 
species—the “‘ stalled or holden ox,” as the 
exprcs-ion may be usually rendered. In this 
category we find the ox, the bullock, the calf 
or heifer (guga//u). Of the offerings of the 
flock or sheep class we have ‘the ram and 
the sheep.”” No mention is made of the goat 
as e sacrificial animal. The ritual of the 
Bloody sacrifice, or the burnt-offering, is very 
clearly set forth in the inscription of Nabu-bal- 
iddina : 


“I. The portion of the Temple, the tale of the year 

offerings of the king. 

“ The appurtenances (testes), the skin 

“ The rump and the breast 

“Choice portions of the stomach 

“Choice portions of the intestines 

“The legs the blood . . . 

“ The fat of the body, the blood of the body 

“Of the victims, oxen, and rams of the offerings. 
He shal) cause to be purified these (portions) 
and together with five bundles of wood 

“For the worshiper the enterer into the temple 

“IL Two portions of wood, all kinds of food, and 

drink-offerings of milk, 

“Flesh of oxen, flesh of rams, 

“Much fish and fruits. 

“III. For the worshipers enterers in the temple, 

“ Of the things (thoughts) of the heart 

“ They shall cause to be purified 

“In the outer court.” 


Ihave divided this long passage extracted 
from the fifth column of the inscription of 
Nabu-bal-iddina into three sections: 

I. The burnt offering. 

II. The meat and drink offering. 
III. The purification of the worshiper. 

The particulars set forth in the first portion 
present, as will be seen at first glance, a very 
close agreemeut with the ritual of the burnt 
offering as set forth in the Book of Leviticus 
(Lev. i, 3—10; iii, 1—6). Great care was to be 
taken in choosing the victims. They were to be 
“* well favored,’’ ‘“‘ pleasing to the eye.”” When 
the victim was slain, the portions enumeraied 
were purified—in all probability washed, as was 
the order regarding the Jewish offerings (Lev. 
i, 9—13). It is curious to note that the word 
usedin the Hebrew version, which is also used 
in the Assyrian inscriptions, does not mean 
only ‘to dress or wash, but to wash thorough- 
ly,”’ “to scrub,” to “‘inundate with water.” 
The victims thus presented were to be perfect- 
ly clean. The blood in some of the sacrifices, 
at least, was poured out on the altar or at the 
foot of the altar. In the remains of the great 
temple of Istar at Nineveh and also that of 
the War-god at Ballawat; discovered by Mr. 
Rassam, the drains leading from the altar to 
the outside of the temple were traced. In a 
hymn to one of the goddesses we read: “ Blood 
like water is poured out in the house of thy 
oracle.”’ 

On the four bronze gates recovered by Mr. 
Rassam from Balawat we have a represenia- 
tion of the killing of an ox for sacrificial use. 
The beast is thrown down on its back, and 
one of the meu stabs it with a short sword be- 
hind the shoulder, piercing the heart. The 
victim is cut up, and certain portions are used 
for the sacrifice. The others become the por- 
tion of the priests. Sennacherib, on bis re- 
turn from a suecessful campaign against Me- 
rodach-baladan, dedicated one ox, ten sheep, 
one omer of wine, and twenty omers of first 
fruits to the gods of Assyria, It is curious to 
find that fish were included in the offerings of 
the temple. We may perhaps see in this the 
worship of the merman, Musarus Oannes, and 
of Dagon, the fish-god. The great altar, nearly 
twenty feet square, discovered by Mr. Rassam 
at Abbo Hubba, seems to indicate that 
many burnt offerings were offered on the 
altar. 
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Mr. Isaac Taytor, in The Atheneum, says 
that the squeezes received of the Siloam in- 
scription shows that the form of the letters ig 
not as antique as was at first supposed: He 
does not think it earlier than the seventh or 
later than the sixth century B.C. He thinks 
it may belong to the closing years of the 
Jewish mouarchy and was constructed in 





Sanitary. 
THE PRESENT STATUS OF PRE- 
VENTIVE MEDICINE. 


Dr. Smuon, of London, with his usual exact 

and scientific method of analysis, says that the 

first step in the study of the prevention of dis- 

ease is an exact study of causes, as introduc- 

tory to the study of counter-causing, which 

prevention means. The lamented Raynaud, of 

Paris, gives hopefulness of study of causa- 

tion when he says “that the laws which regu- 

late life are constant, and that in disease there 

is a strict subordination of phenomena to cer- 

tain conditions.”” Most of these are determin- 

able, although some of them are, at present, 

difficult of determination. The study, there- 

fore, of the act of prevention is a study of 

normal conditions and of departures from the 

norm. The attempt is to define these depart- 

ures so as to prevent them, or, where they have 
occurred, to compensate therefor and bring 
back the system to an action within the sphere 
of itslaws. Although this latter constitutes 
treatment to which we have given the name of 
“the practice of medicine,” it is easy to see how 
it, too, has an element of natural law, and how 

the vis medicatriz natura must be appealed to 
and relied upon as much as the medicine-chest. 

It is because of the growth of the natural 
sciences that the science of life is also com- 
pelled to grow as a distinct part of knowl- 
edge. This growth means the life and health 
of individuals. Hence, no one can suppress 
its application to the art of right living, and 
that is Hygiene. With all the outcry against 
our modern methods (and some of them are 
iniquitous enough), yet it is wholesome to 
know that there is an increase in the average 
of human life; still more to know that there 
is a most marked acceleration of that increase 
where known laws are applied. Now and then 
an individual, born with a feeble constitution, 
or having once been placed under circumstan- 
ces unfavorable to health or longevity, learns 
to apply for bimself these laws. It is marvel- 
ous to see how such an one shows what we call 
tenacity of life, which often means that he 
comprehends and removes every perceived ob- 
stacle and avails himself of the special aids 
which mostly lie in the region of strict conform- 
ity to healthful conditions. Students of the 
physical are uow studying the phenomena of 
life in two ways. The experimenter is at work 
in the laboratory, inventing his own experi- 
ments and watching and noting their 1esulta, 
The medical attendant or adviser is called in 
to see experiments which he did not originate, 
but of which he is the clinical observer aud 
recorder. From the two sources rise up men 
well fitted to compare results, because so many 
of the things observed are in the sume line of 
direction and admit of comparison. ‘Io these 
two lines of experiment or observation have 
often been added experiments on living ani- 
mals, since in many regards how life acts in 
varied conditions is best found out by putting 
living thiogs under these conditions. From 
all these sources it cannot be denied that there 
has beep gathered and is gathering an amount 
of knowledge such as gives both science and 
art. Reynaud makes the point that there is 
much skepticism in medicine, because, being 
required to prescribe, our profession or trade 
often has to run beyond ourart. We are com- 
pelled to deal sometimes with symptoms when 
even the art requires that we know more of 
functions and of what the orgaus are just now 
about than we can derive from a mere obserya- 
tion of symptoms ; but by the co-study of symp- 
toms and functions and observations of their 
record in those we bave not been able to save 
we often come to a very accurate knowledge. 


Thus “is it not due to pathological anatomy 
that we have to-day proof of the curability of 
phthisis (consumption), and of the possible 
evolution toward cicatrization of the tubercu- 
lous follicle ?’’ It is well for the average reader 
to uote and be glad how progress is being made 
in a knowledge of buman diseases, ina way 
that alike aids both ip prevention and recovery. 
We know how to prevent consumption and 
how to cure it far ahead of the actual prac- 
tice only because we are not able to enforce 
the conditions which are required. ‘The great 
class of nervous diseases now 60 Common is 
pretty well understood as to their causation, 
and thousands of them are produced or ren- 
dered chronic and incurable only because men 
will drive on at post-haste speed, and for pres- 
ent indulgence in money-making or other 
amusement run their risk and have their loss, 
the great museum of minute animal and 
vegetative curiosities is just now opening to 
our view incased in human furms, and, between 
such veterivariats, physicians, and surgeons as 
Choveau, Pasteur, and Lister, threatening to 
revolutionize the whole department of preven 
tion and practice. We feel that the time has 
come when the attention of the people generally 
should be aroused to the necessary cunditions 
of health, when they should be guarded 
against threatening ills, and when civic and 
state legislation should be very exact and de- 
cisive in its dealings with the various ene- 
mies of buwan life. We hope to see the time 
when the public will not accept as a physician 
one who cannot outline methods of prevention, 
such as relate to the common conditions of 
disease, and when the state will not be satisfied 
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unless it jes its laws with precision 
to the lite and health protection of society. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
to learn considerable of detafls of the sacri- 
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BLUNDERS IN WILLS. 





Onz of the will stories of the past Summer 
has been that the will of Matthew Vassar, the 
wealthy Poughkeepsie brewer, purports to give 
to seven churches in that city $7,000 apiece, or 
49,000 in all; while his surviving relatives feel 
sure he intended ‘to give only $1,000 to each 
church, or $7,000 in all. Did he draw his 
own will? Apparently, for the explanation 
given of the error is that he had before him a 
form or draft appropriate for giving $7,000 to be 
divided among seven churches, and intended 
to change this to read $1,000 to each; and 
that, in writing, he inserted ‘‘each,’’ but 
neglected to change the sum from $7,000 to 
$1,000. It is evident that, since the law al- 
lows unskilled persons to draw wills, instances 
in blunders in will-making must be fre- 
quent. 

Take notice, however, that in this Vassar 
case there is no blunder, obscurity, or diffi- 
culty in the willitself. Its language is luci1: 
seven thousand dollars to each of seven 
churches. Wherever this is the case, where- 
ever the language of the will expresses a sim- 
ple, sensible meaning and is capable of being 
applied to the facts existing, the genera) rule 
is to do as the will says. The courts seldom 
receive evidence that the testator intended to 
say something different. No doubt, wills are 
often drawn differently from the actual 
wishes; and then injustice 1s done by adhering 
to the language. But, on the other hand, if 
courts were always ready to hear testimony 
that the maker of the will intended a different 
bequest from the one written and signed, heirs 
would be under constant temptation toward 
endeavoring to have bequests reduced or set 
aside. Therefore, when the will is intelligibly 
expressed it is deemed the highest evidence of 
the testator’s desires. 

Books often say that the chief endeavor of 
the courts is to carry into effect the intention 
of the testator; but a more accurate phrase 
would be: They endeavor to carry into effect 
the intention expressed in the will. It is the in- 
tent evinced by the language of the instrument, 
not one indicated by remarks or conduct 
of the man, which guides. In elucidating the 
intent from the language, the courts are very 
liberal and untechnical; but they very gener- 
ally refuse, when a plain, practicable meaning 
can be drawn from the language, to receive 
any evidence that the wish entertained by the 
man himself was other than what appears. 

There is an English story (perhaps not tracea- 
ble to the law-books) of a sick man, who, in 
dictating his will, directed a bequest of many 
thousand pounds to his nephew. The roguish 
lawyer who was writing the will wrote his 
own name as legatee, instead of his nephew’s. 
He then read the will aloud to the testator, 
pronouncing the nephew’s name at the place 
where, in fact, hisown was written, and in- 
duced the testator to sign without reading the 
paper with his own eyes. The testator died, 
and the will, as produced, showed the large 
legacy to the lawyer. The nephew brought a 
suit, hoping that, in so glaring a case as this, 
the court would award the money according to 
the testator’s real purpose. The judges said 

that the language of the will was plain and 
must be followed. The money must be paid to 
the lawyer. But they added that the clear 
proof made of his fraud warranted the court 
in adjudging that he should receive it as 
trustee for the nephew and should at once 
pay it over tobim. By this indirect course 
they followed the rule of adhering to the lan- 
guage, yet did justice. 

Cases frequently occur in which a blunder is 
er todied in the will. The very languaye is 
de .ctive. The wording of the will may be (1) 
o!-< ire or senseless—that is, without meaning ; 
or /2) ambiguous—that is, capable of two mean- 
iny3; »r (3) erroneous—that is, incapable of 
being applied tothe facts as theyexist. When 
either of these three defects appears, the sim- 
ple rule of following the intent expressed in 
the language fails. f 

1. Obscurity.—For an example of an obscure 
or senseless beyuest take the following : 


“T give ten thousand dollars to Mary ,un- 
lees she should die again.” 

Over this there might well be a lawsuit. 
The single judge might say: This language 
has no meaning. The bequest is void. 

The Supreme Court, on appeal, might say: 
The testator must have meant something. It 
is proper, in order to elucidate his meaniog, 
for the court to receive evidence of all the sur- 
rounding facts; as, for instance, that Mary was 
the testator’s wife and that the husband had 
often expressed his disapproval of ber marry- 
ing again, if he should die. Such facts show 
that ‘‘ die” was a slip of the pen for *‘ marry.” 

The Court of Appeals, on a further appeal, 
might say : It is improper, on any evidence of 
the man’s mental purpose,!o change ‘ die’’ 








into “‘marry.’”? That would be making a new 
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will. But the obscurity only affects the con- 
dition ‘“‘ unless,’’ ete. The condition must be 
pronounced void, because senseless. But the 
preceding bequest (‘‘I give ten thousand dol- 
lars to Mary’’) is lucid, and that must be car- 
ried into effect. 
free of the unintelligible restriction, 

It is nearly impossible to say how any par- 
ticular case of an unintelligible bequest will be 
decided. The general principles are that the 
court will frecly receive evidence of all the cir- 
cumstances attending the making of the will— 
the nature and kinds of the man’s property, 
the description of his relatives and friends, his 
known sentiments and general wishes, and 
the Hke—and will endeavor by afd of this gen- 
eral information to ascertain what the testator 
intended. His intent, if it can Be ascertained 
(and is not. unlawful), will prevail. 

2. Ambiguity.—For an example of ambiguity, 
or double meaning, take the following : 


“T devise my farm in Middletown to one of 
my nephews.” 


The ambiguities which are oftenest trouble- 
some are such as these. They render it doubt- 
ful which item of property or which one of 
two or more beneficiaries the testator intended, 
Observe that the first clause of the sentence 
reads lucidly: ‘‘my farm.’”’ No ambiguity is 
apparent here. Suppose, however, it be as- 
certained that the man owned two farms in 
Middletown. This proof would disclose what 
is called a latent, that is, concealed, double 
meaniog. It would raise the question: Which 
farm is given? The second clause implies upon 
its face that there are more nephews than one, 
and directly suggests the question: Which one 
shall have the farm? Thislatter sort of am- 
biguity is called patent, because it applies from 
the words themselves. 
The courts are very generally agreed that, in 
respect to the concealed or latent ambiguities, 
it is proper to receive general evidence of all 
the surrounding facts, and to ascertain from 
them the testator’s probable intention. In the 
case of the two farms in Middletown, for 
instance, proof that the owner was intending 
and expecting, when he wrote the will, to sell 
ove and to live permanently on the other 
might suffice to show that the homestead farm 
wasthe one he meant to give. In respect to 
the apparent or patent ambiguities the courte 
differ. English and New York courts, and 
those of many other states, refuse to receive 
any evidence to remove these. The reasons 
arsigned for making such a distinction would 
not be very easily explained, and in severa] 
of the states the courts have abandoned it 
and treat alike both kinds of double meanings, 
8. Hrror, or Misdescription.—For an exam- 
ple of an erroneous bequest—thbat is, one which 
cannot be applied to the existing facte—take 
the following : 


‘*T devise my farm in Middletown to Mary, 
the youngest daughter of my Cousin Henry.’ 


No difficulty is here apparent. Suppose, 
however, when the estate comes to be settled, 
it is found that the testator has no farm in 
Middletown; or that Henry bas no daughter 
Mary; or, if he have that one, she is not his 
youngest. The difficulty now presented is just 
opposite to that of an ambiguity. In that there 
are two items of property or two legatees 
which answer to the language of the will ; in 
this there are none. What metbods may be 
taken to resolve such an error as this? 


The courts are agreed that in these cases it 
is proper to receive evidence of all the cireum- 
stances under which the will was made, and, if 
these disclose the testator’s probable intention, 
it may be carried into effect, even though some- 
what different from what be wrote. If, forex. 
ample, it should be ascertained that this testa- 
tor, at the time of writing the will, owned a 
farm in Middletown, but afterward exchanged 
it for one io Centerville, and was several times 
heard to say that he thought his niece Mary 
would like the new farm better than the former, 
because it was nearer her parents’ residence, 
this might warrant the court in awarding to 
her the Centerville farm. Or, if it were shown 
that, when Cousiv Henry’s daughter was born, 
her parents had said they should name her 
Mary for the testator’s wife, but afterward 
changed their minds, but this was not known 
to him, by reason of hissickening and dying 
soon afterward ; or that Mary was the name of 
the youngest but one of Cousin Henry’s chil- 
dren, and the one yet younger was born long 
after the will was written—these facts would 
warrant awarding the farm to the person clear- 
ly in the testator’s mind. 

Of course, readers of these papers have but 
little concern with the way in which courts 
deal with these blunders when presented in 
wills already made. The matters here ex 
plained are, however, important as guiding 
any ove who is drawing a will in avoiding the 
blunders which are oftenest troublesome, 
Remember, io writing, to use plain language, 
to avoid ambiguity, and to make sure that the 
descriptions given will apply correetly to the 





existing facts. 
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Mary may take the money, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


fi Science 


ne Arts. 


Guvenit Belgian critics lately accused the 
artist, Van Beers, of having painted on photo- 
graphs bis two pictures at the Brussels exhibi- 
ten, called “ Lily” and ‘‘ Le Yacht la Sirene."’ 
The arlist offered to have the pictures 
ecratehed by experts, and to forfeit their price 
if any traces of photography were found, the 
critics, on the other hand, to forfeit an equal 
sum to the Artists’ Relief Fund if no such traces 
eould be discovered. This was not accepted, 
and meanwhile some one, without being dis- 
covered, scratched part of one of the pictures. 
Then, at the request of M. Van Beers, a jury 
of experts examined it, and decided that no 
photographic process had been used. 


eoeeAmong the sculptors who have recently 
modeled for reproduction medallion heads of 
the late President are Charles Calverly, N. A., 
Georges Wagner, and Alexander Doyle. That 
by Mr. Calverly, which was completed some 
weeks ago, is a low relief of less than life size 
and has been reproduced in bronze and plaster. 
The head in Mr. Wagner’s medallion, which 
has been reproduced in bronzed plaster, is of 
half life size and in full relief. Mr. Doyle's 
head is of life size and has been put in bronze. 


ee»-The celebrated picture known as the 
“Monarch of the Meadows,’’ painted by Syd- 
mey Cooper and owned by Mr. Allcroft, Hyde 
Park, London, has been stolen or destroyed. 
The room in which it was temporarily stored 
was discovered to be on fire, and when the 
flames were extinguished the picture was 
found to have been cut from the frame by an 
unprofessional hand. This was considered 
Cooper’s finest work, was 9 feet by 7, and wns 
valued at £5,000. 

«+. The Art Students’ League of New York 
has opened its classes for 1881-2, The League 
has 110 members, and its membership is 
Mmited to those who intend to make art a pro- 
fession, while the classes are open to all who 
have acquired the standard capacity of draw- 
ing. The school is maintained and managed 
Dy the students. Last season over 325 students 
worked in the various classes. 





+++-The London Academy says: ‘Mr. Elihu 
Vedder, whose studio has for the last twelve 
years or more been one of the greatest art at- 
tractions in Rome, has gone ‘home,’ with his 
family, to spend the Winter in the United 
Btates, where his fellow-citizens are justly 
proud of bim. Mr. Vedder is a paiuter of 
varied gifts, powerful imagination, and great 
original genius.’’ 


....Arthur Quartley is painting a view on 
Narragansett Bay, near the Ferry. A fishing 
sloop is sailing along toward the spectator and 
close to the picturesque, rocky shore. 
her course are fishermen in smal! boats. 


Near 


-»..A writer in the London Times claims 
that the “ Entombment”’ in the National Gal- 
lery in London, and supposed to be by Michael 
Angelo, was really designed by Baudlvelli and 
painted by Agnolo Bigio. 


..».The third loan exhibition of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art closed on Saturday, 
October 15th. The fourth exhibition will open 
on Monday, October Sist, and close about 
April 15th, 1882. 

eeseThe exhibition of the Salmagundi 

ketching Club will open to the public at the 
ational Academy of Design, New York, on 
the 2d of December and close on the evening 
of the 22d. 


.---George Augustus Sala decJares that the 
books and pictures exposed f6r sale at Paris 
were never so bad in the most corrupt times 
of the Empire as in the present Republican 
epoch. 


+++»Thomas Moran has returned East from 
an extended tour in Colorado, Utah, and New 
Mexico. He visited many of the Indian 
pueblos and made a large number of studies. 


«++ Emile Meyer, a Swiss sculptor of talent, 
who studied at Munich and has resided in 
Paris and Rome, lately arrived in New York 
City and will take a studio shortly, 


«++.The Ladies’ Art Association now con- 
trols the entire building No. 24 West Four- 
teenth Street. The classes of the Society re- 
e@pened on Monday, October 8rd. 


«vee Mr. Wm. M. Chase is at work on a full- 


length portrait of ex-President Hayes, which 
fs to hang in the Memorial Hall at Hatvard. 


-++-Franklin Simmons, the sculptor, has an 
order for a statue of the late Senator Morton, 
to be placed in the city of Indianapolis. 


+eeeThe report comes from Sparta that the 
Museum of Antiquities has been broken into 
and robbed of various objects. 


.-»-Launt Thompson is finishing bis medal- 
Mon head for the Bayard Taylor monument. 


+s An art school is to be established in 
Algiers. 
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A Great deal has been sald of late about 
Faure’s secondary battery and the “‘ storage of 
electricity.” There can be no doubt that the 
apparatus is a considerable improvement over 
anything previously devieed for the same pur- 
pose, nor that it will find numerous applica- 
tions. At the same time, it is only an improve- 
ment, involving nothing essentially new in ite 
principles or construction and very likely to 
be soon superseded by something still better. 
The first batteries of this sort, known as “ Rit- 
ter’s piles,” date back more than 80 years. 
Ritter used discs of copper with pieces of 
moistened cloth between them. The instru- 
ment remained a mere scientific curiosity until 
Planté, some 7 or 8 years age, substituted 
plates of lead, which immensely increased the 
power. Faure uses lead plates also; but, by 
firet covering them with a layer of red lead, or 
litharge, he makes a battery which is more 
easily charged and more enduring in its ¢ fects 
than that of Planté, though the theory 01 the 
instrument, its chemical reactions, and its 
general construction are precisely the same. 
By means of this battery it becomes possible 
to employ electric motors and other apparatus 
in places to which conducting wires could not 
conveniently be led from the place where the 
electricity is generated. Used directly, also, 
in connection with an electric generator, it 
acts asa sort of electric balance-wheel in pre- 
venting sudden changes of the strength of 
the current, due to slipping of belts or other 
causes, It may, moreover, if large enough, 
be made to perform the same function for 
electricity that a gasometer does for gas; 
though probably the dimensions and expense 
of a secondary battery large enough for the 
lighting of a city would be something enor- 
mous. If the question is raised wherein such 
a secondary battery is superior to an ordinary 
galvanic battery, it is in this respect, that it 
is not itself consumed in use. Whenever it 
has been run down through work, the only 
expense for ite renewal is that of the elec- 
tricity with which it is recharged, and this 
electricity, produced by dynamo-electric ma- 
chines, costs far less than the metals and 
acids necessary to produce the same effects 
in the old-fashioned way, by a galvanic 
battery. 


..»»Professor Hough and Mr. Burnham, at 
the Chicago Observatory, have come to the 
conclusion that the nebula in the Pleiades, 
near the star Merope, has vo real existence. 
Tempel announced {ts discovery more than 
twenty years ago, and ever since it bas been a 
bone of contention among astronomers. Hard- 
ly any two see it alike and many (and among 
them some of the best observers) have failed 
to find itat all. After a careful examination 
with the great telescope of the Dearborn Ob- 
servatory, the gentlemen named have eatisfled 
themselves that the observed nebulosity is not 
areal thing, but merely due to the glare pro- 
duced by the numerous bright stars in and near 
the fleld of view. er contra, it must be said 
that the weight of authority is very strongly 
against them at present. 


....W. H. M. Christie, best known in this 
country as the originator and editor of the 
astronomical periodical, The Observatory, has 
been appointed astronomer royal in the place 
of Sir George Airy, who lately resigned, after 
a service of nearly fifty years. Mr. Christie 
has not as yet, perhaps, quite as extensive a 
reputation as one or two of his competitors 
for the position, but no one can question his 
qualifications for the place. He has been since 
1870 the chief assistant at Greenwich, and has 
always done most excellent work. He ismore 
interested in astronomical physics than his 
predecessor and it is quite likely that his ac- 
cession may lead to some changes in the actiy- 
ity of the observatory as regards spectroscopy 
and other physico-astronomical lines of inves- 
tigation. 


.... Thestory of the suckling of Romulusand 
Remus by a wolf (fabulous as, of course, it is) 
might not be improbable if an appeal were 
made to what is often seenin Nature. No one 
knows better than the hen that the duck she 
bas hatched out does not belong to her; but 
her motherly instincts overcome surprise at 
the results of her long watching and lead her 
to care for it as for a veritable chick. In a re- 
cent number of Hardwickes’s Seience Gossip 
referenge is made to a case at ‘ Horden Hall,” 
which any one may go and examine, where a 
eow, deprived of its calf, is suckling four lambs. 


...-Jamin has recently published an im. 
portant research upon the effect of inclosing 
the carbon points of an electric (arc) light in 
an airtight vessel. He finds that as soon as 
the oxygen of the surrounding air is used up 
the light becomes perfectly steady and the 
consumption of the carbons is greatly retarded. 
Unless there issome mistake in his work, be 
has bit upon a capital improvement in electric 
lights of this class, 
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Personalities, 

Da. Jos1an GrizeRrt HoLuanD, the founder 
and editor of Sertbner’s Magazine, now The Cen- 
tury, and the author: of many popular works 
of fiction, died suddenly, at bis residence in 
this city, on the 12thinstant. Dr. Holland was 
born in Belchertown, Mass., July 24th, 1819. 
When fitting himself for college, his health 
broke down, and he abandoned the project, 
adopting the study of medicine, graduating 
from the Berkshire Medical College in 1844. 
He went to Springfield and commenced prac- 
tice asa physician; but his tastes were too 
literary to enable him to devote his entire time 
to his profession, which was subsequently 
abandoned. At this time be was an occa- 
sional contributor to The Knickerbocker 
and the American Review. In WS he 
went to Richmond, Va., where he taught 
school successfully for some months, subse- 
quently going to Vicksburg, Miss., where be 
was elected superintendent of the public 
schools. In 1850 he returned to Springfield, 
and joined the editorial staff of the Springfield 
Republican, shortly becoming one of the pro- 
prietors of the journal. The Republican soon 
became famous, and in 1867 Dr. Holland sold 
his share for $200,000. While an editor he 
wrote extensively, his works being of a mis- 
cellaneous nature. Among them were the 
“* Timothy Titcomb Letters,”’ which had a large 
and extensive sale. In November, 1880, the 
the first number of Scribner's Magazine was 
published by the firm of Scribner & Co., which 
consisted of Mr. Charles Scribner, Mr. Roswell 
Smith, and Dr. Holland. The success of the 
magazine was instantaneous and its circula- 
tion has steadily increased. About a year 
ago the Scribners sold their interest in the 
firmto Mr. Smith, Dr. Holland having sold 
his some time previously, but still conducting 
the magazine. In consequence of this trans- 
action, the name of the firm was changed to 
that of the Century Company, the magazine 
becoming The Century. Of late Dr. Holland 
has confined himself almost entirely to editorial 
writing, the make-up of the publication falling 
upon Mr. R. W. Gilder. The funeral of Dr. 
Holland took place on Friday last, the re- 
mains being carried to Springfield for inter- 
ment, 


++. The grave of Bayard Taylor, at Kennett 
Square, Pa., will soon be decorated by a monu- 
ment, erected by his widow. It will consist of 
a circular Greek altar of granite, three feet 
six inchesin hight and two feet eight inches in 
diameter of the die, bearing on the top a lamp 
with a flame, and on the round a bronze bass- 
relief portrait, by Launt Thompson. The latter 
will be of two-thirds life size and be partly 
surrounded by a wreath, cut in relief on the 
stone. One-half of the wreath will be of the 
leaves of the bay,in honor of Mr. Taylor’s 
career asa poet, while the other will consist 
of those of the oak, in memory of his civic 
honors as a member of the diplomatic service. 
Underneath will be a quotation from “‘ Prince 
Deucalion.”’ 

....-Nelson W. Aldrich, the newly-elected 
senator from Rhode Island, is said to have 
entered the city of Providence in the same 
modest manner that the illustrious Whitting- 
ton entered London—on foot and with his 
clothes slung over his back. Being a bright, 
active youth, he soon procured employment in 
a wholesale grocery house ; but, with a genius 
superior to his station, he rose in life, till he is 
now the head of one of the largest firms in the 
state and a senator, representing a prosperous 
and conservative community. Mr. Aldrich is 
not quite forty years old. He is married and 
has four children. 

.... The Empress of Germany is one of the 
kindest of women. She is especially fond of 
children and good tothem. She has appro- 
priated a large part of her grounds at Cob- 
lentz for a poor children’s playground. She 
bas had swings put up and has provided a 
large stock of outdoor playthings. It is one 
of the kind old lady’s chief pleasures to drive 
past the spot, and see her little subjects amus-. 
ing themselves; and she adds to their bappi- 
ness and her own by distributing generous 
supplies of cakes and sweetmeats. 


....The Shah of Persia lately underwent the 
operation of having a tooth extracted. Pray- 
ers for his safe passage through the ordeal were 
offered up in the mosques, and he made his 
will and took an affectionate farewell of all 
his wives. Happily, however, he survived the 
pain, and his faithful subjects showed their 
thankfulneés by sending him congratulatory 
offefiugs amounting to not less than 3,000 
dueats. 

.... The Crown Prince and Crown Princess of 
Denmark bave come into an enormous fortune 
of about $15,000,000 by the death of Prince 
Frederick of the Netherlands. 

...-Mr. Wajker Bidine, the son of the Secre- 
tary, intends, it is reported, tg be a candidate 
for nomination to in the third dis- 
trict of Maine, next ’ 
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BAPTIST. 

BOORMAN, C. J., ord. and inst. at Harbor 
Creek, Pa. . 

DRAKE, T. H., Harrisburg, Pa., accepts call 
to Scranton-Avenue Free Baptist chureh, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and begins Oct. 15th. 

FITZWILLIAM, C. H., ord, and inst. at Oly- 
phant, Pa. 

aa, James (F.-W. Bapt.), ord. at Orbis- 

on, O. 

HILL, D. D., Springvale, Me., has resigned. 

INMAN, W. G., Fox Lake, Wis., has resigned. 

JOHNSON, J. C., accepts call to Fairview, Ia. 

KLINE, Georez, Huntington, Ind., has re- 
signed. 


LEWIR, A. H. (Seventh-Day Bept.), Plainfield, 

N. d., called to Alfred, N. Y. 

MIX, J. B., Toungou, Burmah, died at Liver- 
pool, Eng., Sept. 13th. 

OAKLEY, N. C., Huntington, L. L., resigns. 

PEIRCE, J. J., Gordonsville, N. Y., goes to 
Woodbury, N. J. 

PERKINS, Aaron, D. D., Red Bank, N. J., 
= Oct. 1st, in the 70th year of his min- 
etry. 

RUNYON, A. W., of Newton Seminary, ord. 
at Hallowell, Me., Sept. 29th. 

SACKETT, N. A., ord. at Kearney, Neb. 

SMITH, J. B., D. D., Peekskill, N. Y., accepts 
call to Olean, N. Y. 

SMITH, J. D., late of the Free-Will Baptist 
Ch., ord. and inst. at Churchville, N. Y., 
Sept. 2ist. 

TYSON, T. K., Wahoo, Neb., goes to Conway, 
Towa. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BEALL, Brron, Linwood, Neb., has resigned. 

BRIDGMAN, Cuester, Greenfield, Conn., has 
resigned. 

CAMPBELL, A. B., Mendon, Ill., has resigned. 

CARPENTER, H., Carlton, N. Y., accepts call 
to Maine and Union Center, N. Y. 

CLANCY, W. P., Hockanum, Conn., has begun 
labor at Central City, D. T. 

DAVIS, E. F., declines call to continue supply 
at Milltown, N. B. 

EVERZ, M. E., Columbus, Wis., called to 
Hanover-8t., Milwaukie, Wis. 

FAY, 8. P., Dorchester, Mass., called to be- 
come settled pastor. 

FISK, Purr B., Yale Semi ord. evangel- 
tak at Waitsfield, Conn., Sept. 2th, to go 
to Dakota. 

GROVER, R. B., ord. at Ludlow, Vt., Oct. 4th. 

HARRISON, C. 8., York, Neb., has resigned. 

HAWLEY, J., inet. at Westerly, R.I., Oct. 5th, 

HIGGINS, L. H., Huntington, Conn., accepts 
call to Mount Carmel, Conn. 

HILL, E. L., Olney, Il, accepts call to Tur- 
ner, Il. 

KNOWLTON, Stsruex, New Haven, Vt., 
accepts call to Greensboro’, Vt. 

LEAVITT, W. 8., Northampton, Mass., bas 
resigned 


MICHAEL, Guonom, Moriab, N. Y., has re- 
ed 


RICHARDS, Jarvis, Windsor, Vt., accepts 
eall to Spearfish, D. T. 

SAWIN, T. P., Janesville, Wis., called to Med- 
ford, Mass. 

SMITH, F. H., Morton, Ill., has resigned. 

STERLING, Grorcer, Higganum, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Milton, N. H. 

STIVER, 8. L., Bunker Hill, Il., has resigned. 

VAN WAGNER, A. J., Sedalia, Mo., called to 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

WHITE, J. W., Maine, N. Y., declines call to 
Berkshire, N. Y. 

WILEY, C. W., Reinbeck, Ia., accepts call to 
Rockwell, Ia. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BARNUM, G. W. (Cong.), Streator, TI1., ac- 
cepts call to Greencastle, Ind. 
BIERCE, D. E., accepts call to Grand Forks, 
D.T. 


BLACKBURN, W. M., accepts call to Central 
ch., Cincinnati, O. 

BOYD, J. C. (Un. Pres.), elected editor of 
the Evangelical Repository, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BROWN, G. W. (colored), ord. at Savannah, 
Ga., Oct. 7th. 

LAN, Joew 8., ord. and inst. at Dil- 
ae, Pa., Oct. 6th. 

LIVINGSTON, C. M., Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
signs and removes to New Jersey for his 
health. 

McCLUSKY, J. W., accepts call to Delta, O. 

. 8. V., ealled to church at Rog- 

TE Senn. formed by the union of the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches. The first settled pastor in the 
town for many years. " ‘ 

Georce W., tas taken charge o 

— Chapel, New York City. 

PAYNE, H. N., called to Ocento, Wis. 

POST, E. H., accepts call to Goodland, Ind. 
SEABROOK, J. McL., ord. and inst. at Wil- 
Nameville, Ky., Oct. <n a 

J. M. (Un. es.), called to 
bales = Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WILLIAMS, M. C., iust. at Princeton, IL, 
Sept. 27th. 

WORTH, Joux C., Utica, calied to Findley, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ATWELL, J. 8., St. Philip’s, New York, died 


ber 8th. 
CRAVEN. J. C., Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, 
Pa., accepts call to Epiphany, Providence, 










School and Gollege. 


Aooornpixe to the Report of Commission- 
et Caton for 1878-79 there are in the United 
States 14,782,765 children of school age, of 
which number 9,328,003 are enrolled in schools. 
The average attendance is only 5,223,100. The 
opposition to colored schools in the South is 
Gecreasing, but there is yet opposition to the 
establishment of schools in new districts. 
42 per cent. of the Negro children are enrolled, 
but many attend school very irregularly. 
58 per cent. are not enrolled and are wholly 
illiterate. Northern societies support most of 
the bigh schools for Negroes in the South. Io 
the public schools of the country are employed 
272,686 teachers, at wages varying from $25.54 
in South Carolina to $96.48 in Nevada. The 
school income for 1879 was $83,788,074 and the 
expenditures $78,191,522, of which $8,457,194 
went into permanent buildings, apparatus, 
ate., $808,549 for superintendents, and $54,078,- 
$21 for teachers. There are 207 normal schools, 
with 1,442 instructors and 40,029 students. The 
business colleges number 144. There are 195 
kindergartens, with 425 teachers and 7,554 
pupils. There ought to be many more. 





....Of recent gifts for educational purposes 
we notice the following : $138,000, by the late 
William Wheelwright, to found a school for 
instruction in practical business knowledge, in 
Newburyport, Mass.; $15,000, by the Hon. 
Henry B. Curtis, to found scholarships in Ken- 
yon College ; $2,000, by the legislature, to the 
University of Georgia, to make tuition free; 
€5,000, by the late HM. Geo. Gilman Fogg, to 
Dartmouth College; $2,000, from Senator 
Smith and $1,000 from Willington and De 
Witt 8. Smith, toward the Garfleld professor- 
ship at Williams: $10,000, from Mrs. J. 8. 
Herrick, to Beloit College, for an observatory ; 
$42,000, from various persons in New York 
City, to the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
fnary ; $2,500, by the late Rev. Jared L. Elliott, 
chaplain U. S. A.,to Princeton Thesloyical 
Seminary, to the scholarship fund ; $75,000, by 
Mr. J. R. Buchtel, t> Buchtel College, Akron, 
O., making his gifts aggregate $200,000; $500, 
by Mrs. Noah Woods, to found the Blake 
scholarship at Bowdoin. In Canada, Magill 
College has bad a gift of $50,000. 


-+«-Dr. J. LM. Cerry, the general agent of 
the Peabody Educational Fund, has submitted 
his report, showing that the disbursements 
since Fen, Ist, 1881, are as follows: West 
Virginia, $2,000; Virginia, €5,150; North Caro- 
lina, $4,125; South Carolina, $4,500; Georgia, 
95,300; Florida, $2,000; Alabama, $1,800; 
Mississippi, $3,950; Louisiana, $1,700; Texas, 
$10,800; Arkansas, $4,000; Tennessee, $5,500; 
total, $50,375. The greater part of the Fund 
has been applied, in accordance with the tn- 
stractions of the board, to the education of 
teachers. The agent has been authorized to 
distribute fifty silver medals to the normal 
school pupils and 500 bronze medals to the 
pupils of the common schools. $92,000 will 
be available for distribution the coming year, 
Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, of Philadelpbia, has 
been appointed trustec, in the place of Mr, 
Riggs, deceased. 


.---Arehbishop Heiss, of Milwaukee, tn 
obedience to general order from Rome, has 
ordered the clergy of the city to require a 
year’s attendance et a church parochial 
school of all applicants for confirmation. The 
Catholic Church hasa strong hold upon its 
people in this country: but it is doubtful if it 
ean hear the strain of a geners] attempt to 
enforce this order. 


-««-Frinceton Theological Seminary has 40 
men {fn each of the upper classes and 35 in the 
janior. The accession of Dr. Francié L. Pat- 
ton to its faculty will probably mark an era in 
its history, if not in the history of theological 
development in the Presbyterian Church. He 
will be inaugurated October 27th. 


o++-Texas is discussing the site of the pro- 
posed university with eager interest. It is 
suggested that the institution be divided, the 
medica] department being established in some 
eity upon the coast. Several towns and cities 
are endeavoring to secure the university. 


----Mrs. Jennie McGraw Fiske, wife of Prof. 
Willard Fiske, has left to Cornell University 
$200,000 as a library fund ; also $50,000 for the 
eare of the McGraw Building and $40,900 to 
build a students’ hospital. 


«+seThe New Haven Theological Seminary 
wow numbers 97 students. Of these, 8 are 
fm the graduate class, 33 in the senior, 25 in 
the middle, and 31 in the junior. 


----Swartbmore College isto be rebuilt at 
once, and meanwhile work is resumed in the 
Chestnut Grove House at Media. The insur- 
ances aggregate $130,009. 


«++-It is officially announced that all prizes, 
henors, and degrees which the Royal Univers- 
ity of Ireland can confer are open to female 
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“THE 
Pebbles. 


Tue late Lorenzo Delmonico was the 
greatest secretary of the interior that ever 
lived. 


...-It is certainly a reflection on the appre- 
clative taste of the bride that the best man at 
a wedding is not the bridegroom. 


}* 





..--Professor Riley says. kerosene is sure 
death to insects in all stages. It may be in 
stages, but how about it in hotels ? 


...“* Honesty isa good policy.” But you 
have to pay the premium in this world and 
realize on your insurance in the next. 


...-In England Confederate bonds have been 
selling at £2.10s. Thisis owing to the esthetic 
eraze. Everybody wants antiques and other- 
wise useless things for bric-a-brac. 


.... When s Chicago woman wants a di- 
vorce, she gets wilnesses to swear that she has 
just discovered her husband to be a St. Louis 
man, and the court releases her from the dis- 
gusting mesalliance at once. 


....The “utterly utter’ kind of talk bas in- 
fected the street gamins, one of whom, after 
picking up a more than usually fragrant cigar- 
stump, exclaimed to his friend Jack: “‘ Jack, 
this is quite too positively bully !” 


,...!* What is the connection between heresy 
and immorality?’ asks the Chicago Times, 
The following example is given by the Com- 
mercial Advertiser: ‘*‘Immorality is stealing a 
ham, aud heresy {s believing that the ham, and 
not the man, will be fried.” 


....-A bon-mot has reached us which it would 
be a pity -to withhold. The other day a 
bishop, when traveling in a London bus, met 
one of hisclergy. ‘* My lord,” said the latter, 
‘‘T have seen many a bishop in partibus, but 
never till to-day a bishop in omnibus.” 


....A skeptical hearer once said to a Baptist 
minister: ‘How do you reconcile the teach- 
ings of the Bible with the latest couclusions of 
science?” “I haveu’t seen this morning’s 
papers,” naively replied the minister. 
‘* What are the latest conclusions of modern 
science ?” , 


....A Drrrenence.—Somebody asked 6 
friend of the author: ‘‘ Did many go tosece the 
new plece yesterday?” “No,” he replied. 
“The house was half empty.” Later the 
same question was put to the author himeelf, 
“Ob!” he said complacently, “the theater 
was half-filled.” 


....“*Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud !’’ 
Or take in its strength such a boastful 
delight ! ’ 
A single bald hornet can scatter a crowd 
And s wasp that méans business can put 
it to flight. 


..--Sunday-school Teacher (about te com. 
ment on St. Paul’s direction for conduct of 
men and women during divine service): 
“ Now, do you know why women do not take 
off their bonnets in church?” Small Boy: 
“Cos they ain’t got looking-glasses to put 
‘em on again by.” 


.... The Cable has informed us that the Czar 


when they met at Dantzig, afew days sgo; 
but it forgot to add that after the o tion 
the Ozar gave a significant sniff end varked 
in an “aside”: “Great Casar! Bill, you’ve 
been eating Limburger !”” 


...- Storekeeper: *‘I beg your pardon, sir; but 
one of them half-dollarsis counterfeit.” Cus- 
tomer: ‘I know it,sir. Got it here last week.”’ 
Seeing a smile on the Storckeeper’s face, he 
says: “‘I see you doubt my word, sir.’ Store. 
keeper: ‘Not at all, sir. Iwas merely think- 
ing how remarkable it was that you should 
have got this money here last week, when I 
only opened to-day.” Customer murmurs 
something about guessing be made a mistake 
in the store and hurriedly hands out another 
half. 


...-He sat down in the half of a seat, the 
other half of which was occupied by a pleazant- 
faced young lady. His first question was: 
‘‘ Pardon me, miss; but is your name James? 
I have a cousin of that name, whom you preat- 
ly resemble.” ‘‘ No, sir,’’ was the reply. “‘ My 
name is not James. But, pardon me, {is your 
name Zire or Copper?” “ Zine or Copper? 
No,ma’am,” saidthe astonished man. ‘ What 
lead you to suppose I had such names?” 
“Excuse me,” was the quiet reply; ‘but I 
thought certain you must be first cousin to a 
brassfoundry.”” The man fell over two seats 
and kicked a bird-cage half way down the car, 
in his haste to get into the smoker, while 
the young lady smiled a gentle smile behind 
her hankerchief. It wasa proof of the old 





adage that a witty snswer tarneth away 
bores. 
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and the Emperor William kissed each other / 
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Literature, 
The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishera for all volumes received, The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


BOULGER’S HISTORY OF CHINA.* 


Tus work comes into the market at a 
time when the interest of all well-wishers 
of China in its progress in the highest and 
best directions is growing. Such persons 
will hail a good account of the history of 
the Black-haired Race, as the Chinese style 
themselves, beginning with their earliest 
records and coming down through the 
centuries to the present day. Their chro- 
nology, their settlement on the banks of 
the Yellow River, the succession of the 
twenty-six dynasties which have successive- 
ly swayed them, and the cause of their 
survival to the present day, while every 
other ancient nation bas passed aray, all 
form topics which make the history of 
China peculiarly iutcresting to students of 
national life. 

Mr. Boulger has uot aimed to go into all 
these topics; and we, therefore, ought not 
to look for full answers to inquiries upon 
them. He tells usin a prefatory note that 
the principal portion of his work has been 
translated from the ‘* Histoire Générale de la 
Chine,” by Pire Mailla. The foot-notes 
show that he has also consulted the care- 
fully-written work of G. Pauthier (Paris, 
1839) and some other books. It, therefore, 
makes no pretensions to being drawn from 
original sources and is only a careful digest 
of what has been prepered by others. The 
great work of Pére Mailla {s a translation 
from a native compend, called ‘‘ Tung-kien 
Kang-muh,” or, ‘Survey of History,” and 
was printed in twelve quarto volumes, in 1777 
—1783, thirty years after his death. It has 
been largely drawn upon by subsequent 
writers upon China, 

Mr. Boulger has brought to his task a 
desire to judge fairly by the Chinese and to 
give his readers the means of getting a clear 
view of the changes they have undergone, 
The most prominent characters among the 
long list of sovereigns have been described 
at some length, and the great dynasties 
they founded or upheld come more into 
view than the shorter ones. His book is, 
consequently, more a series of biographical 
sketches of these men than a full narrative 
of events. Among these distinguished men 
the great warrior who, about the times of 
the Maccabees, reduced the feudal states of 
the Chow dynasty to his sway and made 
the Middle Kingdom a single nation stands 
first. His deeds left a permanent and ben- 
eficial impression on his people. 

The independent kingdoms which had 
parceled out the empire amongst them- 
selves were destroyed, their dynasties ex- 
terminated, and the gnity of the empire 
achieved. Not free from the vanity of 
mortals, he sought by the high-sounding 





¢ title Tsin Chi Hoangti, First Sovereign Em- 
| peror of the Tsins, to perpetuate the mem- 


ory of a reign which might well be left to 
stend on its own merits. Like most Chi- 
nese rulers, he patronized astronomy and 
revised the culendy’. He abolished useless 
ceremonies, redy/-d the officials to obe- 
dience, and introduced great economy of 
administration. He disarmed the pro- 
vinces and embellished tho capital with 
gardens and palaces. Ten thousand men 
could be drawn up in order of battle in one 
of the courts of his Palace of Delight, He 
districted the empire into thirty-six pro- 
vinces and prepared to visit them in per- 
son. He refused to divide these provinces 
among bis children and blood relations in 
fief, not believing that the country could 
be ruled by a divided sovereignty. ‘Good 
government,” he declared, ‘‘is impossible 
under a multiplicity of masters.” The 
system of strict subordination which now 
exists is, with a few modifications, that 
devised by Hoangti and remains as a suffi- 
cient evidence that he possessed the genius 
of a great ruler. 

The founder of the Han dynasty, the 
first two emperors of the Tang dynasty, the 
founder of the Sung dynasty, and Kublai 
Khan, who established his sway on its ruins, 


*Hrsrony or Cama. By Deweraros Cnaries Bout 
ozn, R. A. S., author of “ England and Russia in Cen- 





tral. Asia,” “Yakoob Bey of Kashgar,” etc. Vol. I. 
London, W.: H. Allen &Co. 1851. Pp. vill, 604, 


are each of them mentioned so fully that 
the reader gets a fairidea of their deeds, 
their personal character, and their claims 
to the honorable places claimed for them. 
In doing so, Mr. Boulger contents himself 
with the facts mentioned in his authorities 
and lets the Chinese describe their own 
heroes, Some of these men are well worthy 
of being known, and their existence and 
deeds will, no doubt, be quite new to most 
readers, 

The work is pleasantly written, too, and 
will afford those who take it upsuch a 
survey of Chinese history as will answer 
their reasonable inquiries; but the author’s 
qualifications for his task are deficient in 
two or three important points. Among 
these, an entire ignorance of the language 
and, consequently, an inability to judge of 
the value and bearing of many things men- 
tioned in his authorities make him liable to 
many mistakes. He has never lived among 
the people, and this rather weakens his 
judgment of their attainments in self-gov- 
ernment and the security given to life and 
property by the laws and the rulers who 
execute them. An author cannot get a 
satisfactory conclusion on these points from 
others. 

Neither Mailla nor Pauthier gives any 
Chinese characters, and tke mistakes aris- 
ing from confusing their sounds are numer- 
ous. On page 42 Mr. Boulger speaks of 
King Wang the Third, but the names of 
the two previous sovereigns with this title 
are totally unlike. On page6 he has con- 
founded the name of Hoangti, the Yellow 
Emperor, with Hoangti, the common title 
for emperor, not knowing that the word 
Hoang or Hwang is represented by differ- 
ent characters, and that no monarch has 
ever been styled the Yellow Emperor since 
B. C. 2597. 

On page 27, after discussing the origin of 
the name China, he adds that ‘‘ Cathay or 
Khitay (the Russian name) was the name 
given by those coming overland from the 
north.” The word Cathay is derived, 
through the Persians or Central Asian peo- 
ples, from the Chinese name Ki-tan, a Tare 
tar or Toungusian tribe, which ruled North- 
ern China from A. D. 907 to 1125. under 
nine sovereigns, The word TZartar, he 
says, ‘‘is used in its commonly accepted 
sense for all the tribes in N. E. Asia”; but 
the truth is that several distinct nations 
are confounded under this term, just as the 
word Indian in America covers # great deal 
of ignorance when it includes A)gonquins, 
Aztecs, and Araucarians, 

This ignorance of the language has also 
led him into much confusion in bis mode 
of writing proper names, both of places 
and people. The Chinese write the family 
name first, and then the given name or the 
style by whichever they choose to be known, 
An official or a literary man selects the latter 
when he enters active life, and drops the 
name used in youth, After death, bis chil. 
dren bestow another name, by which his 
spirit is worshiped in the ancestral hall, A 
deceased emperor is known ever after by 
his temple-name (miao-hao) in history, and 
his reign-name is dropped whenever he is 
mentioned. These names are all given to 
him with some reference to their meanings, 
and during some dyvasties it was the fash« 
ion to ehange the reign-name on any 
unusual event. Kao-tsung, of the Tang 
dynasty (A. D. 650-684), took fourteen such 
reign-names (nien-hao), which has caused 
some confusion in referring tobim, Since 
the accession of Tai-tsu, of the Ming dy- 
nasty, in A. D. 1368, only one reign-name 
has been employed. The present Emperor 
in 1875 selected the name of Kwang-si for 
his reign, meaning Illustrious Succession, 
He is the cousin of his childless predecessor, 
and this name alludes to a break in the 
regular descent, the first in the Manchu 
dynasty. Apparently unaware of all these 
points, Mr. Boulger has written the names 
without rule or uniformity, as Tongcho, 
Tsow Tsow, or Lichimin, instead of Tong 
Cho, Tsow Tsow, and Li-chi-min, and simflar 
confusion prevails in the imperial titles, 
In a historian of a people and an empire of 
the importance of the Middle Kingdom 
some knowledge of the language and usages 
of its inhabitants is requisite to an accurate 
rendering and investigation of his author. 
ities, 

In looking through the foot-notes, one 





can detect several inaccuracies of a mineg 
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Guvenat Belgian critics lately accused the 
ertist, Van Beers, of having painted on photo- 
graphs bis two pictures at the Brussels exhibi- 
tien, called “ Lily’ and ‘‘ Le Yacht la Sirene."’ 
The ariist offered to bave the pictures 
ecratohed by experts, and to forfeit their price 
ff any traces of photography were found, the 
critics, on the other hand, to forfeit an equal 
sum to the Artists’ Relief Fund if no such traces 
eould be discovered. This was not accepted, 
and meanwhile some one, without being dis- 
covered, scratched part of one of the pictures. 
Then, at the request of M. Van Beers, a jury 
of experts examined it, and decided that no 
photographic process had been used. 


eooeAmong the sculptors who have recently 
modeled for reproduction medallion heads of 
the late President are Charles Calverly, N. A., 
Georges Wagner, and Alexander Doyle. That 
by Mr. Calverly, which was completed some 
weeks ago, is a low relief of less than life size 
and has been reproduced in bronze and plaster, 
The bead in Mr. Wagner’s medallion, which 
bas been reproduced in bronzed plaster, is of 
half life size and in full relief. Mr. Doyle's 
head is of life size and has been put in bronze. 





e+s-The celebrated picture known as the 
“Monarch of the Meadows," painted by Syd- 
mney Cooper and owned by Mr. Allcroft, Hyde 
Park, London, has been stolen or destroyed. 
The room in which it was temporarily stored 
was discovered to be on fire, and when the 
flames were extinguished the picture was 
found to have been cut from the frame by an 
unprofessional hand. This was considered 
Cooper's finest work, was 9 feet by 7, and was 
valued at £5,000. 

-+-.The Art Students’ League of New York 
has opened its classes for 1881-2, The League 
bas 110 members, and its membership is 
limited to those who intend to make art a pro- 
fession, while the classes are open to all who 
have acquired the standard capacity of draw- 
ing. The school is maintained and managed 
Dy the students. Last season over 325 students 
worked in the various classes. 


+++»The London Academy says: ‘Mr. Elihu 
Vedder, whose studio has for the last twelve 
years or more been one of the greatest art at- 
tractions in Rome, has gone ‘home,’ with his 
family, to spend the Winter in the United 
States, where his fellow-citizens are justly 
proud of bim. Mr. Vedder is a paiuter of 
varied gifts, powerful imagination, and great 
original genius.’’ 


..»- Arthur Quartley is painting a view on 
Narragansett Bay, near the Ferry. A fishing 
sloop is sailing along toward the spectator and 
close to the picturesque, rocky shore. Near 
her course are fishermen in small boats. 


-..-A writer in the London Times claims 
that the “ Entombment” in the National Gal- 
lery in London, and supposed to be by Michael 
Angelo, was really designed by Baudivelli and 
painted by Agnolo Bigio. 


.+».The third loan exhibition of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art closed on Saturday, 
October 15th. The fourth exhibition will open 
on Monday, October Sist, and close about 
April 15th, 1882. 

eoeeThe exhibition of the Salmagundi 

ketching Club will open to the public at the 
ational Academy of Design, New York, on 
the 24 of December and close on the evening 
of the 22d. 

...-George Augustus Sala declares that the 
Books and pictures exposed f6r sale at Paris 
were never so bad in the most corrupt times 
of the Empire as in the present Republican 
epoch. 


-++»Thomas Moran has returned East from 
an extended tour in Colorado, Utah, and New 
Mexico. He visited many of the Indian 
pueblos and made a large number of studies. 


-+» Emile Meyer, a Swiss sculptor of talent, 
who studied at Munich and has resided in 
Paris and Rome, lately arrived in New York 
City and will take a studio shortly, 


«++»The Ladies’ Art Association now con- 
trols the entire building No. 24 West Four- 
teenth Street. The classes of the Society re- 
e@pened on Monday, October 3rd. 


«+eeMr. Wm. M. Chase is at work on a full- 
length portrait of ex-President Hayes, which 
fs to hang in the Memorial Hall at Hawvard. 


.»»-Franklin Simmons, the sculptor, has an 
order for a statue of the late Senator Morton, 
to be placed in the city of Indianapolis. 


sees The report comes from Sparta that the 
Museum of Antiquities has been broken into 
and robbed of various objects. 


--+»Launt Thempson is finishing bis medal- 
Mon head for the Bayard Taylor monument. 


+s An art school is to be established in 
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A @ruat deal has been said of late about 
Faure’s secondary battery and the “ storage of 
electricity.”" There can be no doubt that the 
apparatus is a considerable improvement over 
anything previously devieed for the same pur- 
pose, nor that it will find numerous applica- 
tions. At the same time, it is only an improve- 
ment, involving nothing essentially new in ite 
principles or construction and very likely to 
be soon superseded by something still better. 
The first batteries of this sort, known as “‘ Rit- 
ter’s piles,’ date back more than 80 years. 
Ritter used discs of copper with pieces of 
moistened cloth between them. The instru- 
ment remained a mere scientific curiosity until 
Planté, some 7 or 8 years age, substituted 
plates of lead, which immensely increased the 
power. Faure uses lead plates also; but, by 
firet covering them with a layer of red lead, or 
litharge, he makes a battery which is more 
easily charged and more enduring in its «cts 
than that of Planté, though the theory 0: the 
instrument, its chemical reactions, and its 
general construction are precisely the same. 
By means of this battery it becomes possible 
to employ electric motors and other apparatus 
in places to which conducting wires could not 
conveniently be led from the place where the 
electricity is generated. Used directly, also, 
in connection with an electric generator, it 
acts as a sort of electric balance-wheel in pre- 
venting sudden changes of the strength of 
the current, due to slipping of belts or other 
causes. It may, moreover, if large enough, 
be made to perform the same function for 
electricity that a gasometer does for gas; 
though probably the dimensions and expense 
of a secondary battery large enough for the 
lighting of a city would be something enor- 
mous. If the question is raised wherein such 
a secondary battery is superior to an ordinary 
galvanic battery, it is in this respect, that it 
is not itself consumed in use. Whenever it 
has been run down through work, the only 
expense for its renewal is that of the elec- 
tricity with which it is recharged, and this 
electricity, produced by dynamo-electric m: 
chines, coste far less than the metals and 
acids necessary to produce the same effects 
in the old-fashioned way, by a galvanic 
battery. 


...»Professor Hough and Mr. Burnham, at 
the Chicago Observatory, have come to the 
conclusion that the nebula in the Pleiades, 
near the star Merope, has no real existence. 
Tempel announced its discovery more than 
twenty years ago, and ever since it bas been a 
bone of contention among astronomers. Hard- 
ly any two see it alike and many (and among 
them some of the best observers) have failed 
to find itatall. After a careful examination 
with the great telescope of the Dearborn Ob- 
servatory, the gentlemen named have eatisfled 
themselves that the observed nebulosity is not 
areal thing, but merely due to the glare pro- 
duced by the numerous bright stars in and near 
the fleld of view. er contra, it must be said 
that the weight of authority is very strongly 
againet them at present. 


....W. H. M. Christie, best known in this 
country as the originator and editor of the 
astronomical periodical, The Observatory, has 
been appointed astronomer royal in the place 
of Sir George Airy, who lately resigned, after 
a service of nearly fifty years. Mr. Christie 
has not as yet, perhaps, quite as extensive a 
reputation as one or two of his competitors 
for the position, but no one can question his 
qualifications for the place. He has been since 
1870 the chief assistant at Greenwich, and has 
always done most excellent work. He ismore 
interested in astronomical physics than his 
predecessor and it is quite likely that his ac- 
cession may lead to some changes fn the actiy- 
ity of the observatory as regards spectroscopy 
and other physico-astronomical lines of inves- 
tigation. 


.... Thestory of the suckling of Romulusand 
Remus by a wolf (fabulous as, of course, it is) 
might not be improbable if an appeal were 
made to what is often seenin Nature. No one 
knows better than the hen that the duck she 
bas hatched out does not belong to her; but 
her motherly instincts overcome surprise at 
the results of her long watching and lead her 
to care for it as for a veritable chick. In a re- 
cent number of Hardwickes’s Seience Gossip 
referenge is made to a case at ‘‘ Horden Hall,” 
which any one may go and examine, where a 
eow, deprived of its calf, is suckling four lambs. 


....Jamin has recently published an im. 
portant research upon the effect of inclosing 
the carbon points of an electric (arc) light in 
an air-tight vessel. He finds that as soon as 
the oxygen of the surrounding air is used up 
the light becomes perfectly steady and the 
consumption of the carbons is greatly retarded. 
Unless there issome mistake in his work, be 
has bit upon a capital improvement in electric 
lights of this class, 
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Ds. Jostan Gruzert HOLLAND, the founder 
and editor of Serténer’s Magazine, now The Cen- 
tury, and the author: of many popular works 
of fiction, died suddenly, at his residence in 
this city, on the 12thinstant. Dr. Holland was 
born in Belchertown, Mass., July 24th, 1819. 
When fitting himself for college, his health 
broke down, and he abandoned the project, 
adopting the study of medicine, graduating 
from the Berkshire Medical College in 1844. 
He went to Springfield and commenced prac- 
tice asa physician; but his tastes were too 
literary to enable him to devote his entire time 
to his profession, which was subsequently 
abandoned. At this time be was an occa- 
sional contributor to The Knickerbocker 
and the American Review. In 1848 he 
went to Richmond, Va., where he taught 
school successfully for some months, subse- 
quently going to Vicksburg, Miss., where be 
was elected superintendent of the public 
schools. In 1850 he returned to Springfield, 
and joined the editorial staff of the Springfield 
Republican, shortly becoming one of the pro- 
prietors of the journal. The Republican soon 
became famous, andin 1867 Dr. Holland sold 
his share for $200,000. While an editor he 
wrote extensively, his works being of a mis- 
e*lianeous nature. Among them were the 
“ Timothy Titcomb Letters,”” which had a large 
and extensive sale. In November, 1880, the 
the first number of Scribner's Magazine was 
published by the firm of Scribner & Co., which 
consisted of Mr. Charles Scribner, Mr. Roswell 
Smith, and Dr. Holland. The success of the 
magazine was instantaneous and its circula- 
tion has steadily increased. About a year 
ago the Scribners sold their interest in the 
firm to Mr. Smith, Dr. Holland having sold 
his some time previously, but still conducting 
the magazine. In consequence of this trans- 
action, the name of the firm was changed to 
that of the Century Company, the magazine 
becoming The Century. Of late Dr. Holland 
has confined himself almost entirely to editorial 
writing, the make-up of the publication falling 
upon Mr. R. W. Gilder. The funeral of Dr. 
Holland took place on Friday last, the re- 
mains being carried to Springfield for inter- 
ment, 


.»».The grave of Bayard Taylor, at Kennett 
Square, Pa., will soon be decorated by a monu- 
ment, erected by his widow. It will consist of 
a circular Greek altar of granite, three feet 
six inchesin hight and two feet eight inches in 
diameter of the die, bearing on the top a lamp 
with a flame, and on the round a bronze bass- 
reliof portrait, by Launt Thompson. The latter 
will be of two-thirds life size and be partly 
surrounded by a wreath, cut in relief on the 
stone. One-half of the wreath will be of the 
leaves of the bay,in honor of Mr. Taylor’s 
career asa poet, while the other will consist 
of those of the oak, in memory of his civic 
honors as a member of the diplomatic service. 
Underneath will be a quotation from “ Prince 
Deucalion.”’ 

...-Nelson W. Aldrich, the newly-elected 
senator from Rhode Island, is said to have 
entered the city of Providence in the same 
modest manner that the illustrious Whitting- 
ton entered London—on foot and with his 
clothes slung over his back. Being a bright, 
active youth, he soon procured employment in 
a wholesale grocery house ; but, with a genius 
superior to his station, he rose in life, till he is 
now the head of one of the largest firms in the 
state and a senator, representing a prosperous 
and conservative community. Mr. Aldrich is 
not quite forty years old. He is married and 
has four children. 

....The Empress of Germany is one of the 
kindest of women. She is especially fond of 
children and good tothem. She bas appro- 
priated a large part of her grounds at Cob- 
lentz for a poor children’s playground. She 
bas had swings put up and has provided a 
large stock of outdoor playthings. It is one 
of the kind old lady’s chief pleasures to drive 
past the spot, and see her little subjects amus- 
ing themselves; and she adds to their bappi- 
ness and her own by distributing generous 
supplies of cakes and sweetmeats. 


....The Shah of Persia lately underwent the 
operation of having a tooth extracted. Pray- 
ers for his safe passage through the ordeal were 
offered up in the mosques, and he made his 
will and took an affectionate farewell of all 
his wives. Happily, however, he survived the 
pain, and his faithful subjects showed their 
thankfulneds by sending him congratulatory 
offerings amounting to not less than 38,000 
dueats. 

....The Crown Prince and Crown Princess of 
Denmark bave come into an enormous fortune 
of about $15,000,000 by the death of Prince 
Frederick of the Netherlands. 

....Mr. Wajker Blaine, the son of the Secre- 
tary, intends, it is reported, tg be a candidate 
for nomination to in the third dis- 
trict of Maine, next 5 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

BOORMAN, C. J., ord. and inst. at Harbor 
Creek, Pa. . 

DRAKE, T. H., Harrisburg, Pa., accepts call 
to Scranton-Avenue Free Baptist chureh, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and begins Oct. 15th. 

FITZWILLIAM, C. H., ord. and inst. at Oly- 
phant, Pa. 

a James (F.-W. Bapt.), ord. at Orbis- 
ton, O. 

HILL, D. D., Springvale, Me., has resigned. 

INMAN, W. G., Fox Lake, Wis., has resigned. 

JOHNSON, J. C., accepts call to Fairview, Is. 

KLINE, George, Huntington, Ind., has re- 
signed. 

LEWIS, A. H. (Seventh-Day Py*) Plainfield, 
N. d., called to Alfred, N. ¥. 

MIX, J. B., Toungou, Burmah, died at Liver- 
pool, Eng., Sept. 13th. 

OAKLEY, N. C., Huntington, L. L., resigns. 

PEIRCE, J. J., Gordonsville, N. Y., goes to 
Woodbury, N. J. 

PERKINS, Aarow, D. D., Red Bank, N. J., 
died Oct, 1st, in the 70th year of his min- 


istry. 

RUNYON, A. W., of Newton Seminary, ord. 
at Hallowell, Me., Sept. 29th. 

SACKETT, N. A., ord. at Kearney, Neb. 

SMITH, J. B., D. D., Peekskill, N. Y., accepts 
call to Olean, N. Y. 

SMITH, J. D., late of the Free-Will Baptist 
Ch., ord. and inst. at Churchville, N. Y., 
Sept. 21st. 

TYSON, T. K., Wahoo, Neb., goes to Conway, 
Towa. 


OONGREGATIONAL. 


BEALL, Brron, Linwood, Neb., has resigned. 

BRIDGMAN, Cuesten, Greenfield, Conn., has 
resigned. 

CAMPBELL, A. B., Mendon, IIl., has resigned. 

CARPENTER, H., Carlton, N. Y., accepts call 
to Maine and Union Center, N. Y. 

CLANCY, W. P., Hockanum, Conn., has begun 
labor at Central City, D. T. 

DAVIS, E. F., declines call to continue supply 
at Milltown, N. B. 

EVERZ, M. E., Columbus, Wis., called to 
Hanover-8St., Milwaukie, Wis. 

FAY, 8. P., Dorchester, Mass., called to be- 
come settled pastor. 

FISK, Purry B., Yale Seminary, ord. evangel- 
ist at Waitsfield, Conn., Sept. 29th, to go 
to Dakota. 

GROVER, R. B., ord. at Ludlow, Vt., Oct. 4th. 

HARRISON, C. 8., York, Neb., has resigned. 

HAWLEY, J., inst. at Westerly, R.I., Oct. 5th, 

HIGGINS, L. H., Huntington, Conn., accepts 
call to Mount Carmel, Conn. 

HILL, E. L., Olney, Ill., accepts call to Tur- 
ner, Dl. 

KNOWLTON, Steruex, New Haven, Vt., 
accepts call to Greensboro’, Vt. 

LEAVITT, W. 8., Northampton, Mass., bas 

ed 


MIOHAEL, Goren, Moriah, N. Y., has re- 
signed. 


RICHARDS, Jarvis, Windsor, Vt., accepts 
eall to Spearfish, D. T. 

SAWIN, T. P., Janesville, Wis., called to Med- 
ford, Mass. 

SMITH, F. H., Morton, Ill., has resigned. 

STERLING, Groroe, Higganum, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Milton, N. H. 

STIVER, 8. L., Bunker Hill, ll., has resigned. 

VAN WAGNER, A. J., Sedalia, Mo., called to 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

WHITE, J. W., Maine, N. Y., declines call to 
Berkshire, N. Y. 

WILEY, C. W., Reinbeck, Is., accepts call to 
Rockwell, Ia. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BARNUM, G. W. (Cong.), Streator, Tl, ac- 
cepts call to Greencastle, Ind. 

BIERCE, D. E., accepts call to Grand Forks, 
D. T. 


BLACKBURN, W. M., accepts call to Central 
ch., Cincinnati, O. 

. C. (Un. Pres.), elected editor of 

— deat ieee Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BROWN, G. W. (colored), ord. at Savannah, 
Ga., Oct. 7th. 

N, Joew 8., ord. and inst. at Dil- 
con, Pa., Oct. 6th. 

LIVINGSTON, C. M., Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
signs and removes to New Jersey for his 
health. 

McCLUSKY, J. W., accepts call to Delta, O. 

8. V., called to church at i 

a oo formed by the union 4 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches. The first settled pastor in the 
town for many years. mage ‘ 

Grorce W., tas taken charge 0 
ae Chapel, New York City. 

PAYNE, dH. N., called to Ocento, Wis. 

POST, E. H., accepts call to Goodland, Ind. 

SEABROOK, J. MoL., ord. and inst. at Wil- 
HMameville, Ky., Oct. 4 weil 

J. M. (Un. es.), calle 
bag oye Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WILLIAMS, M. C., inst. at Princeton, Ill, 
Sept. 27th. 

WORTH, Jozn C., Utica, calied to Findley, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ATWELL, J. 8., St. Philip’s, New York, died 
October 8th. 
CRAVEN, J. C., Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, 
Pa., accepts call to Epiphany, Providence, 


MUBRAY,C. E., becomes associate of Bishop 
~ Lee at St. Andrew's, Wilmington, Del. 
8 Wri, Grace, 
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: School College. 


Acooconpixe to the Report of Commission- 
et Caton for 1878-79 there are in the United 
States 14,782,765 children of school age, of 
which number 9,328,003 are enrolled in schools, 
The average attendance is only 5,223,100. The 
opposition to colored schools in the South is 
Aecreasing, but there is yet opposition to the 
establishment of schools in new districts. 
42 per cent. of the Negro children are enrolled, 
but many attend schoo) very irregularly. 
58 per cent. are not enrolled and are wholly 
illiterate. Northern societies support most of 
the bigh schools for Negroes in the South. In 
the public schools of the country are employed 
272,686 teachers, at wages varying from $25.54 
in South Carolina to $36.48 in Nevada. The 
school income for 1879 was $83,788,074 and the 
expenditures $78,191,522, of which $8,457,194 
went into permanent buildings, apparatus, 
etc., $808,549 for superintendents, and $54,078,- 
$21 for teachers. There are 207 normal schools, 
with 1,442 instructors and 40,029 students. The 
business colleges number 144. There are 195 
kindergartens, with 425 teachers and 7,554 
pupils. There ought to be many more. 


....Of recent gifts for educational purposes 
we notice the following: $138,000, by the late 
William Wheelwright, to foand a school for 
instruction in practical business knowledge, in 
Newburyport, Mass.; $15,000, by the Hon. 
Henry B. Curtis, to found scholarships in Ken- 
yon College ; $2,000, by the levislature, to the 
University of Georgia, to make tuition free ; 
5,000, by the late H. Geo. Gilman Fogg, to 
Daitmouth College; $2,000, from Senator 
Smith and $1,000 from Willington and De 
Witt 8. Smith, toward the Garfleld professor- 
ship at Williams: $40,000, from Mrs. J. 8. 
Herrick, to Beloit College, for an observatory ; 
$42,000, from various persons in New York 
City, to the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary ; $2,500, by the late Rev. Jared L. Elliott, 
chaplain U. 8. A., to Princeton Theological 
Seminary, to the scholarship fund ; $75,000, by 
Mr. J. R. Buchtel, t> Buchtel College, Akron, 
O., making his gifts aggregate $200,000; $500, 
by Mrs. Noah Woods, to found the Blake 
scholarship at Bowdoin. In Canada, Magill 
College has had a gift of $50,000. 


-+e-Dr. J. L M. Cerry, the general agent of 
the Peabody Educational Fund, has submitted 
his report, showing that the disbursements 
since Fen, Ist, 1881, are as follows: West 
Virginia, $2,000; Virginia, €5,150; North Caro- 
lina, $4,125; South Carolina, $4,500; Georgia, 
95,300; Florida, $2,000; Alabama, $1,800; 
Mississippi, $3,950 ; Louisiana, $1,700; Texas, 
$10,800; Arkansas, $4,000; Tennessee, $5,500; 
total, 650,375. The greater part of the Fund 
has been applied, in accordance with the tn- 
stractions of the board, to the education of 
teachers. The agent has been authorized to 
distribute fifty silver medals to the normal 
achool pupils and 500 bronze medals to the 
papils of the common schools. $92,000 will 
be available for distribution the coming year, 
Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, of Philadelpbia, has 
been appointed trustec, in the place of Mr, 
Riggs, decessed. 


..--Arehbishop Heiss, of Milwaukee, tn 
obedience to general order from Rome, has 
ordered the clergy of the city to require a 
year’s attendance et a church parochial 
school of all applicants for confirmation. The 
Catholic Church hasa strong hold upon its 
people in this country: but it is doubtful if it 
ean hear the strain of a geners] attempt to 
enforce this order. 


-+.-Frinceton Theological Seminary has 40 
men in each of the upper classes and 35 in the 
junior. The accession of Dr. Francié L. Pat- 
ton to its faculty will probably mark an era in 
ite history, if not in the history of theological 
development in the Presbyterian Church. He 
will be inaugurated October 27th. 


-++-Texas is discussing the site of the pro- 
posed university with eager interest. I[t is 
suggested that the institution be divided, the 
medica] department being established in some 
eity upon the coast. Several towns and cities 
are endeavoring to secure the university. 


--.-Mrs. Jennie McGraw Fiske, wife of Prof. 
Willard Fiske, has left to Cornell University 
$200,000 as a library fund ; also $50,000 for the 
eare of the McGraw Building and £40,900 to 
build a students’ hospital. 


-++-The New Haven Theological Seminary 
wow numbers 97 students. Of these, 8 are 
fm the graduate class, 33 in the senior, 25 in 
the middle, and 31 in the junior. 


----Swartbmore College isto be rebuilt at 
once, and meanwhile work is resumed in the 
Chestnut Grove House at Media. The insur- 
ances aggregate $130,(09. 


«++-It is officially announced that all prizes, 
benors, and degrees which the Royal Univers- 
ty of Ireland can confer are open to female 
mudents. . 
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2 cbbles. 


Tue late Lorenzo Delmonico was the 
greatest secretary of the interior that ever 
lived. 


...-It is certainly a reflection on the appre- 
ciative taste of the bride that the best man at 
a wedding is not the bridegroom. 








..--Professor Riley says.kerosene is sure 
death to insects in all stages. It may be in 
atages, but how about it in hotels ? 


...“* Honesty is a good policy.” But you 
have to pay the premium in this world and 
realize on your insurance in the next. 


....In England Confederate bonds have been 
selling at £2.10s. Thisis owing tothe wsthetic 
eraze. Everybody wants antiques and other- 
wise useless things for bric-d-brac. 


..--When s Chicago woman wants a di- 
vorce, she gets wilnesses to swear that she has 
just discovered her husband to be a St. Louis 
man, and the court releases her from the die- 
gusting mesalliance at once. 


...-The “utterly utter” kind of talk bas in- 
fected the street gaming, one of whom, after 
picking up a more than usually fragrant cigar- 
stump, exclaimed to his friend Jack: ‘‘ Jack, 
this is quite too positively bully !” 


...‘* What is the connection between heresy 
and immorality?” asks the Chicago Times, 
The following example is given by the Com- 
mercial Advertiser: ‘‘Immorality is stealing a 
ham, and heresy is believing that the ham, and 
not the man, will be fried.” 


....Abon-mot has reached us which it would 
be a pity to withhold. The other day a 
bishop, when traveling in a London ’bus, met 
one of his clergy. ‘‘ My lord," said the latter, 
‘‘T have seen many a bishop in partibus, but 
never till to-day a bishop in omnibus.” 


...-A skeptical hearer once said to a Baptist 
minister: ‘How do you reconcile the teach- 
ings of the Bible with the latest couclusions of 
science?” “I haveu’t seen this morning’s 
papers,” naively replied the minister. 
‘* What are the latest conclusions of modern 
science ?”’ : 


...-A Drrrernence.—Somebody asked «4 
friend of the author: ‘‘ Did many go tosece the 
new piece yesterday?’ ‘‘No,” he replied, 
“The house was half empty.” Later the 
same question was put to the author himeelf, 
“Ob!” he said complacently, “the theater 
was half-filled.”’ 


....“fOh! why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud !”’ 
Or take fn ite strength sueh a boastful 
delight ! ‘ 
A single bald hornet can scatter a crowd 
And « wasp that méans business can put 
it to flight. 


..--Sunday-school Teacher (about te com. 
ment on 8t. Paul’s direction for conduct of 
men and women during divine service): 
“ Now, do you know why women do not take 
off their bonnets in church?” Small Boy: 
“'Cos they ain’t got looking-glasses to put 
‘em on again by.” 


....The Cable has informed us that the Czar 


but it forgot to add that after the osculation 
the Ozar gave a significant sniff snd remarked 
in an “aside”: “Great Casar! Bill, you’ve 
been eating Limburger !”’ 


...- Storekeeper: **1 beg your pardon, sir; but 
one of them half-dollarsis counterfeit.”” Cus- 
temer: “I know it,sir. Got it here last week.”’ 
Seeing a smile on the Storckeeper’s face, he 
says: “‘I see you doubt my word, sir.’’ Store. 
keeper: “Not at all, sir. Iwas merely think- 
ing how remarkable it was that you should 
have got this money here last week, when I 
only opened to-day.” Customer murmurs 
something about guessing be made a mistake 
in the store and hurriedly hands out another 
half. 


...-He sat down in the half of a seat, the 
other half of which was occupied by a pleazant- 
faced young lady. His first question was: 
‘Pardon me, miss; but is your name James? 
Ihave a cousin of that name, whom you great- 
ly resemble.”’ ‘‘ No, sir,” was the reply. “‘ My 
name is not James. But, pardon me, fs your 
name Zire or Copper?” “ Zine or Copper? 
No,ma’am,”’ said the astonished man. ‘* What 
lead you to suppose I had such names?’ 
“Excuse me,” was the quiet reply; ‘but I 
thought certain you must be first cousin to a 
brassfoundry.”” The man fell over two seats 
and kicked a bird-cage half way down the car, 
in his haste to get into the smoker, while 
the young lady smiled a gentle smile behind 
ber hankerchief. It wasa proof of the old 





adage that a witty answer torneth sway 
bores. 


Wa bastie 
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and the Emperor William kissed each other / 
when they met at Dantzig, afew days sgo; ; 
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Liternture. 
The prompt mention in our lst of “ Books oj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishera for all volumes received, The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the seleclion of works 
for further notice. 


BOULGER’S HISTORY OF CHINA.* 


Tus work comes into the market at a 
time when the interest of all well-wishers 
of China in its progress in the highest and 
best directions is growing. Such persons 
will hail a good account of the history of 
the Bluck-haired ‘Race, as the Chinese style 
themselves, beginning with their earliest 
records and coming down through the 
centuries to the present day. Their chro- 
nology, their settlement on the banks of 
the Yellow River, the succession of the 
twenty-six dynasties which have successive- 
ly swayed them, and the cause of their 
survival to the present day, while every 
other ancient nation has passed away, all 
form topics which make the history of 
China peculiarly iutcresting to students of 
national life. 

Mr. Boulger has uot aimed to go into all 
these topics; and we, therefore, ought not 
to look for full answers to inquiries upon 
them. He tells us in a prefatory note that 
the principal portion of his work has been 
translated from the ‘* Histoire Générale de la 
Chine,” by Pore Mailla. The foot-notes 
show that he has also consulted the care- 
fully-written work of G. Pauthier (Paris, 
1889) and some other books. It, therefore, 
makes no pretensions to being drawn from 
original sources and is only a careful digest 
of what has been prepared by others. The 
great work of Pére Mailla is a translation 
from a native compend, called ‘‘ Tung-kien 
Kang-muh,” or, “Survey of History,” and 
was printed in twelve quarto volumes, in 1777 
—1783, thirty years after his death. It has 
been largely drawn upon by subsequent 
writers upon China, 

Mr. Boulger has brought to his task a 
desire to judge fairly by the Chinese and to 
give his readers the means of getting a clear 
view of the changes they have undergone, 
The most prominent characters among the 
long list of sovereigns have been described 
at some length, and the great dynasties 
they founded or upheld come more into 
view than the shorter ones. His book is, 
consequently, more a series of biographical 
sketches of these men than a full narrative 
ofevents. Among these distinguished men 
the great warrior who, about the times of 
the Maccabees, reduced the feudal states of 
the Chow dynasty to his sway and made 
the Middle Kingdom a single nation stands 
first. His deeds left 2 permanent and ben- 
eficial impression on his people. 

The independent kingdoms which had 
parceled out the empire amongst them- 
selves were destroyed, their dynasties ex- 
terminated, and the gnity of the empire 
achieved. Not free from the vanity of 
mortals, he sought by the high-sounding 
title Tsin Chi Hoangti, First Sovereign Em- 
| peror of the Tsins, to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of a reign which might well be left to 
stend on its own merits. Like most Chi- 
nese rulers, he patronized astronomy and 
revised the calendar. He abolished useless 
ceremonies, reduced the officials to obe- 
dience, and introduced great economy of 
administration. He disarmed the pro- 
vinces and embellisbed tho capital with 
gardens and palaces. Ten thousand men 
could be drawn up in order of battle in one 
of the courts of his Palace of Delight. He 
districted the empire into thirty-six pro- 
vinces and prepared to visit them in per- 
son. He refused to divide these provinces 
among his children and blood relations in 
fief, not believing that the country could 
be ruled by a divided sovereignty. ‘Good 
government,” he declared, ‘‘is impossible 
under a multiplicity of masters.” The 
system of strict subordination which now 
exists is, with a few modifications, that 
devised by Hoangti and remains as a suffi- 
cient evidence that he possessed the genius 
of a great ruler. 

The founder of the Han dynasty, the 
first two empcrors of the Tang dynasty, the 
founder of the Sung dynasty, and Kublai 
Khan, who established his sway on its ruins, 


*Hrstony or Cuma. By Dewernros Crates Bovt- 
ozn, R. A. 8., author of “ England and Russia in Cen- 





tral Asia,” “Yakoob Bey of Kashgar,” eto. Vol. I. 
London, W.: H. Allen &Co. 1851 Pp. vill, 604, 


are each of them mentioned so fully that 
the reader gets a fairidea of their deeds, 
their personal character, and their claims 
to the honorable places claimed for them. 
In doing so, Mr. Boulger contents himself 
with the facts mentioned in his authorities 
and lets the Chinese describe their own 
heroes, Some of these men are well worthy 
of being known, and their existence and 
deeds will, no doubt, be quite new to most 
readers, 

The work is pleasantly written, too, and 
will afford those who take it upsuch a 
survey of Chinese history as will answer 
their reasonable inquiries; but the author’s 
qualifications for his task are deficient in 
two or three important points. Among 
these, anentire ignorance of the language 
and, consequently, an inability to judge of 
the value and bearing of many things men- 
tioned in his authorities make him liable to 
many mistakes. He has neverlived among 
the people, and this rather weakens his 
judgment of their attainments in self-gov- 
ernment and the security given to life and 
property by the laws and the rulers who 
execute them. An author cannot get a 
satisfactory conclusion on these points from 
others. 

Neither Mailla nor Pauthier gives any 
Chinese characters, and the mistakes aris- 
ing from confusing their sounds are numer- 
ous. On page 42 Mr. Boulger speaks of 
King Wang the Third, but the names of 
the two previous sovereigns with this title 
are totally unlike. On page6 he has con- 
founded the name of Hoangti, the Yellow 
Emperor, with Hoangti, the common title 
for emperor, not knowing that the word 
Hoang or Hwang is represented by differ- 
ent characters, and that no monarch has 
ever been styled the Yellow Emperor since 
B. C. 2597. 

On page 27, after discussing the origin of 
the name China, be adds that “‘ Cathay or 
Khitay (the Russian name) was the name 
given by those coming overland from the 
north.” The word Cathay is derived, 
through the Persians or Central Asian peo- 
ples, from the Chinese name Ki-tan, a Tar. 
tar or Toungusian tribe, which ruled North- 
ern China from A. D. 907 to 1125. under 
nine sovereigns. The word Tartar, he 
says, ‘‘is used in its commonly accepted 
sense for all the tribes in N. E. Asia”; bus 
the truth is that several distinct nations 
are confounded under this term, just as the 
word Indian in America covers a great deal 
of ignorance when it includes A)gonquins, 
Aztecs, and Araucarians. 

This ignorance of the language has also 
led him into much confusion in his mode 
of writing proper names, both of places 
and people. The Chinese write the family 
name first, and then the given name or the 
style by whichever they choose to be known. 
An official or a literary man selects the latter 
when he enters active life, and drops the 
name usedin youth, After death, bis chil. 
dren bestow another name, by which his 
spirit is worshiped in the ancestral hall, A 
deceased emperor is known ever after by 
his temple-name (miao-hao) in history, and 
his reign-name is dropped whenever he is 
mentioned. These names are all given to 
him with some reference to their meanings, 
and during some dyvasties it was the fash« 
ion to change the reign-name on any 
unusual event. Kao-tsung, of the Tang 
dynasty (A. D. 650-684), took fourteen such 
reign-pames (nien-hao), which has caused 
some confusion in referring tohbim, Since 
the accession of Tai-tsu, of the Ming dy- 
nasty, in A. D. 1368, only one reign-name 
hus been employed. The present Emperor 
in 1875 selected the name of Kiang-si for 
his reign, meaning Illustrious Succession, 
He is the cousin of his childless predecessor, 
and this name alludes to a break in the 
regular descent, the first in the Manchu 
dynasty. Apparently unaware of all these 
points, Mr. Boulger has written the names 
without rule or uniformity, as Tongcho, 
Tsow Tsow, or Lichimin, instead of Tong 
Cho, Tsow Tsow, and Li-chi-min, and simfar 
confusion prevails in the imperial titles, 
In a historian of a people and an empire of 
the importance of the Middle Kingdom 
some knowledge of the language and usages 
of its inhabitants is requisite to an accurate 
rendering and investigation of his author. 
ities, 

In looking through the foot-notes, one 





can detect several inaccuracies of a mines 
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kind, which could have easily been avoided 

by further research. On page 286 the au- 
thor refers to the well-known Nestorian 
tublet now at Singan, in the province of 
Shensi, and throws doubt on its authen- 
ticity. He ads, in reference to the priest 
Olopen, mentioned in it: ‘Ono the other 
band, Olopen may very possibly have been 
@ member of some other creed, of which 
the Chinese knew about as little as they be- 
Neved in it.” There is nota relic of the 
past which is better authenticated tban this 
tablet, now just one thousand years old, as 
Mr. Boulger can assure himself by a refer- 
eace to Mr. Wylie’s article in the North- 
China Herald and to the “ Journal of the 
American Oriental Society” (Vol. III, 
Art. X, and Vol. V, Art. II) and other 
books. 

Many Instances occur where a close ad- 
herence to his two French authorities seem 
to have led him to overlook more recent re- 
searches in this wide field. This is partic- 
ularly the case In reference to the first two 
chapters, treating of the early records of the 
empire, wherein legend, mythology, and 
history are so mixed up that it will demand 
the learning and skill of a Niebuhr to dis- 
entangle the probable thread of history. 
His History of Ohina is cnly a sketch of a 
most important and neglected portion of 
the tale of human struggles, triumphs, and 
wars enacted during the longest part of the 
long period of man’s existence. It has 
been, on the whole, well done. He would 
have had a more lively appreciation of the 
difficulties and weaknesses inherent in this 
contest between law and tyranny if he had 
lived among the Chinese and learned to 
sympathize with their ignorance and dis- 
couragements. Happily, a better day is 
now dawning upon them, and the light of 
the Sun of Righteousness is arising upon 
their shores, and the gathering of their 
tribes to goup to Mt. Zion has already 
commenced. 

On the whole, the work of the 
compiler of this volume has been pretty 
well done, as far as furnishing a di- 
gest of authorities is concerned. What we 
miss most in the general make-up of the 
history is sympathy, on the author's part, 
with the Chinese in their ignorance of 
revelation and its truths, and any percep- 
tion that such knowledge would have helped 
them to rise above the anarchy they have 
often groaned under. This is, apparently, 
a view of the case which never entered 
his head. He writes as if it had not so 
much as flashed across his mind that it is 
of his own fellow-men that he writes, and 
much less of immortal and responsible crea- 
tures. The sketch has, however, its value, 
and may lead to results yet greater, by 
arousing some one to study the literature, 
the geography, and government of the va- 
rious dynasties and authors in their own 
domain. This volume may, atleast, encour- 
age such a student, by convincing him that, 
if he has underiaken a great task, he has 
also applied himself to a worthy subject. 





THE MEMORIALS OF BISHOP 
McILVAINE.* 


Ir « now nearly eight years since Bishop 
Mclivaine died in the peace of God, at 
Florence, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
life and in the forty-second of his episcopal 
office. He was a striking man from the 
first. and at the age of twenty-one years 
had already, iike Timothy, an aureole of 
“prophecies that went before” on him, 
and he himself was firmly in a position of 
power and usefulness in the Church which 
rarely comes even to the fortunate ones 
without much waiting and labor. It has 
not been civen to many of her ministers to 
live more in he heart and confidence of 


the Church sn he did during his stren- 
uous un! widely active ministry of fifty- 
five ye.:s. His figure was in itself so im- 
pressive an! so thoroughly animate with 
persona! vigor and with the eternal life of 
the Gosre!. sad his participation in the re- 
ligious concils and movements of the 
past half century have been so much 


a mitter of course, that it is only by 
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an effort that we recognize the fact 
that we must now seek for him in his 
memorial. It was, perhaps, to be expected 
that to those who loved and admired the good 
Bishop any memorial would be unsatisfac- 
tory. Some biographies have to be postponed 
until the passions and prejudices which the 
world has raised about their subjects have 
cooled; but others have to wait for the dif- 
ferent reason that no biographic delineation 
can satisfy the affectionate recollections of 
friends. This applies with peculiar force 
to a loved and honored minister. There 
is hardly a stronger or more permanent 
sentiment in a generous Christian heart than 
the grateful and affectionately reverent feel- 
ings which are cherished toward ministers 
of the Gospel who have been the means of 
laying in us the foundations of the eternal 
hope. 

Few ministers, have enjoyed more of this 
fond devotion than Bishop McIlvaine, and 
it is not strange that, along with the pleas- 
ure and profit to be derived from the read- 
ing of Canon Carus’s Memorial, a consider- 
able feeling of disappointment shoyld 
mingle. The author was well aware that 
it must be so, and has sought to meet the 
difficulty by disclaiming a biography and 
giving his volume the modest character of 
a memorial; but this limitation of the scope 
of the work does not remove the difficulty. 
The author himself touches the real trouble 
when he expresses his conviction that only 
an American should write this life. For, 
surely, among all the bishops on the Episco- 
pal Bench there was none more truly 
Americin than this one. The flavor 
of the land and the spirit of the people 
was in him. We have seen Ohio fill 
up with towns and take on the features 
of an old and well-settled state; but 
when Bishop McIlvaine was appointed to 
that diocese there was plenty of pioneer 
work to be done. His charge was among 
people who were felling the forests, build- 
ing log cabins, and who had to be looked 
up inthe fields. In such a ministry one 
acquires the flavor and spirit of the people 
as truly as he carries the mud and dust of 
the land on his feet. Amid all Bishop 
Mclivaine’s refinement, courtliness, and 
spirituality there was nothing more attract- 
ive or characteristic than the strong, man- 
ly, earthy flavor he carried with him; and 
all this is, of course, lost in the memorial of 
the English author. The defect of the cen- 
tral figure extends to the surroundings. 
The author gets bis facts and dates right, 
certainly, inthe main; butthey do not make 
the proper American impression. One of 
our distinguished professors published a 
manual, with an engraved portrait, done ip 
Germany, for the frontispiece, which was 
very like indeed; but unconsciously the 
artist gave it the unmistakable German 
physiognomy. This memoir is very like, 
but the physiognomy is not American. 
The description of Bishop McTivaine’s the- 
ological opinions and positions is not sharp 
and definite enough to be recognized here. 
The account of his preaching is that which 
an Englishman, and not an American, 
would make up out of material and facts 
as laid before him, rather than from famil- 
iar acquaintance. The catholicity of the 
Bishop’s spirit, his sympathy with the 
Evangelical Alliance, his early co-opera- 
tion in the Union Chapel of the Alliance at 
Paris either fade out or sink to a low and 
unrecognizable pitch. The importance given 
to the royal recognition and favor, to the 
attentions of the Prince of Walesand noble 
personages in England, reflects the En- 
glish, rather than the Amcrican view of 
these things. 

It may, however, be true that, as the 
cares and definite duties of the episcopate 
multiplied and absorbed the large-hearted 
Bishop, he fell more and more into the 
exclusive spirit of his office. In one of 
his letters he shows that his unsparing 
self-examination had detected this tempta- 
tion as natural to a bishop, and he charged 
himself to resist it. Without becoming 
narrow, he certainly either was from the 
first or became at last a strong Episco- 
palian. With all his catholicity, there 
probably was no time when his own 
Church could not count on him. One 
of his letters shows this, where he ex- 
presses his desire to introduce the works of 
Charles Simeon to the American public him- 
self, and get them launched here under good 








in the other churches from getting out an 
edition without note of his Anglican orders, 

In another view of the matter, and it is 
certainly a very important one, Canon Carus 
has done his work exeeedingly well; per- 
haps better than it would have been done 
here. He has laid bare the saintly heart 
and produced a book, which for quicken- 
ing and inspiring spiritual power can hardly 
be surpassed. He has given (and it must 
be confessed that it is all he promised to us) 
the portraiture of a Christian life which 
beams witb the spirit of the Bishop’s fam- 
ous charge to his clergy on ‘‘ Preaching 
Christ.” That charge has been printed 
and reprinted. It attracted the at- 
tention of Dr. Chalmers, whose copy 
was found, after his death, filled with 
marginal notes, evincing his.sense of its 
importance. It is both interesting and 
significant that this was one of the Bishop’s 
earlier charges. It shows how ripe he was 
in bis Christian character at the beginning. 
It accounts for much of his usefulness that 
the course in which he began he held to the 
end. His letters show by what severe and 
unremitting faithfulness to himself he was 
enabled to hold himself in this lofty frame. 
He did not live on his original stock of 
Christian enthusiasm. He struggled with 
God and with himself for daily supplies. 
His faith was not the flow of a natural 
fountain, but the victory of a strenuous and 
resolute soul. His native endowments were 
such as to qualify him for spiritual in- 
fluence. He had a wonderful spiritual ap- 
prehension and was capable of being seized 
and mastered by spiritual impressions and 
sentiments, and his nature was sweet and 
tender; but, after all, the root that made 
love and faith flourish was his own unflag- 
ging fidelity. 

We have in this memorial volume some 
account of the Bishop’s works. The most 
considerable of them is his large vclume on 
the Evidences, which was useful in its day 
and may be so still, but not as against the 
special skepticism of these times. He was 
not mistaken in his apprehensions of the 
strength of the sacramentarian party in his 
Church, nor of the mischief they would do 
in its communion. He never wavered in 
his adherence to the theology of the Ref- 
ormation, nor to his early conviction that 
the aggressive force of the Church Jay in 
an evangelical pulpit. It isa great defect 
that all this is not brought out more fully 
in this volume, as we cannot doubt they 
Weuld be by an American editor—certainly 
if -he were in full sympathy with his sub- 
ject. The Englishman has, however, some- 
thing to say for himself; and we will say 
for him that, had the light been thrown 
stronger on the Calvinistic and sterner 
features of the portrait, it would have been 
wenker on those which are now so sweetly 
beautiful, so engaging. and so inspiring in 
the memorial as it stands. 





That Beautiful Wretch, a Brighton Story, 
by William Black (Harper & Bros.), shows 
throughout the graceful hand of William 
Black, bat is not to be reckoned among his 
best productions. ‘‘Nan,’’ the heroine, gives 
the name to the book which she herself re- 
ceived from an admiring Lord of the Admiral- 
tv, who took that way of expressing in two 
words his affection and his admiration. She 
belongs to a family of sisters living most of 
the year at Brighton, with their widowed 
mother and a big boy of a brother, who bullies 
them all and, as he grows up, abundantly ful- 
fills the promise of the beginning in amount- 
ing to little or nothing, though he is not a bad 
fellow. The mother, brother, and sisters may 
be dismissed as insignificant, except as they 
serve for links inthe tale. The’interest of 
the story centers in ‘‘Nan’’ and her occa- 
sional companion, the ‘“‘singing girl.” 
The admiring old Admiral is interesting 
enough as far as he goes; bat has little 
importance of his own and stands in the 
story rather to bring two young people 
together than for any other purpose. Frank 
King, of Kingecourt, the young naval officer 
who is to prove “‘Nan’s” fate, is picked out 
by the Admiral for his pet sweetheart—the 
“ beautiful wretch.”” He gets them together 
at a ball in London, where “Nan” has a 
happy evening and the Lieutenant loses his 
heart once and forever. ‘* Nan” is too much 
preoccupied with life’s young dreams and too 
deeply involved in sentiment to be an easy 
captive. The lover follows her and ber sisters 
to Switzerland, where, of course, Mr. Black 
finds more thai a few opportunities to exer 
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They have a ride together over the Splugen; 
but, after the “Strange Adventures of @ 
Phaeton,” Mr. Black has nothing new to say 
about lovers on a ride together. At Como the 
Lieutenant breathes his passion, and, had he 
not been the blindest sailor ashore, would 
have seen that the sudden flash of his avowal, 
though met with refusa', had really broken 
the ice in the girl’s heart and begun there 
what, with a little patience and skill, she 
might have been led to recognize as love. 
But the Lieutenant, who had now become a 
captain and was in command of a ship, took 
no for no, and went off to drown his trouble in 
a long cruise. In the tangling of the threads 
which follows, Mr. Black’s hand loses its skill. 
The process by which the captain comes into 
the place of the elder brother and heir of 
“*Kingscourt,” though honorable and proba- 
ble in ite steps, is marked with the features 
and the special contrivance of a coup de theatre. 
Besides, the result is not worth the candle. 
The story is really injured by the captain’s 
desertion of the naval service for the respecta- 
bilities of an English landlord. What chance 
there was of making a strong and bright char- 
acter of him is lost when he throwe off his 
uniform. The contrivance of a love-making 
between the captain and “‘Nan’s’’ youngest 
sister is more promising; but it is carried too 
far and unskillfully managed. As love for 
“*Nan”’ was the foundation of interest in her 
sister, the only hcpe of sustaining this affec- 
tion lay in keeping ‘‘ Nan” out of sight, 
which is just what Mr. Black does not 
mean to do; but be holds the two apart 
too long. The actual engagement of the cap- 
tain to her sister {s an awkward affair, 
which drops into heart! the t 
“Nan” appears. The untying is common- 
place. ‘‘Nan”’ suffers somewhat in her his- 
tory meantime. The author brings ber perfl- 
ously near to a position where she would 
cease to be interesting ; but his skill returns 
in time, and when he lets us into her secret 
she resumes her old pjace in the story. The 
closing scenes are fine. The appearance of 
the wild singing-girl at the wedding is exceed- 
ingly well done. We apprehend that most 
readers will close the book with the {mpres- 
sion that they have been reading a pleasant 
story, with one fine character in it, and which 
loses its way in the middle amid episodes 
which are not articulated into the anatomy of 
the story. 





....-Dean Perowne has brought out three 
new volumes of the admirable brief comment- 
arizs he is superintending unaer the general 
title of The Cambridge Bible for Schools. The 
first, on Ecclesiastes, is by E. H. Plumptre, 
D. D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, London, and 
examining chaplain to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. who has done his work admirably. 
What needs to be known by the young stu- 
dents, for whom the volume is prepared, 
is thrown together in the introduction. 
The tone of the author is reverent and 
careful; but he does not close his eyes on the 
results of scholarship and he has the courage 
of his opinions. He declares for that view of 
the origin of the book which places it some- 
where between B.C 240 (the date of the death 
of Zéno) and B.C. 181, when Ptolemy Epiph- 
anes died. He believes that Solomon is intro- 
duced as the character whom the suthor 
wished to impersonate. Dr. Plamptre dis- 
cusses, with learned brevity, his theory of 
the book; introduces a luminous comparison 
of Ecclesiastes with Ecclesiasticus; and 
adds a very useful statement of the 
course of thought through the entire book. 
The commentary.on Jeremiah and Lamenta- 
tions, in the same series, has been done by the 
Rev. A. W. Stearns, M A., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, on much the same 
plan as the preceding. The author accepts 
the general view of the authorship, date, and 
purpose of these books, and declares, more- 
over, for the Messianic interpretation of some 


of {ts contents—as, for example, Jeremish © 


xxxiii,14—18. Thethird volume to be noticed 
in this seriea is the commentary on The Gospel 
Accordin,, to John, with Maps and Introduction, 
by the Rev. A. Plummer, M. A., master of 
University College, Durham. The introductory 
matter is put into small compass and presents 
the results rather than the processes of schol- 
arship. On the important question of author- 
ship we wish the author had allowed himself, 
at least, enough more space to give the 
originel evidence on which the testimony of 
the Ignatius Epistles, Polycarp, Basilides, Jus- 
tin Martyr, Ireneus, and others among the 
Early Fathers is claimed in evidence that 
the Apostle John was the author of the fourth 
gospel. The case is, however, presented ina 
luminous and summary way. As to the com- 
mentary itself, it is full and good. As an ex- 
ample of its candor, we may mention that Mr. 
Plummer expresses his decided opinion that 
the passage vii, 53—viti, 11, containing the ae 
count of the woman taken in adultery, is ne 
partof the gospel. We may add that these 
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Episcopal patronage, to forestall the divines | cise his remarkable powers of description. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


three latest volumes sustain the good opinion 


_we have previously expressed of these ele- 


mentary commentaries. 


_..-Phillips Brooks has decided wisely to 
‘Issue another volume of his sermons. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) They must result in the exten- 
sion of an influence which approaches as near 
to the realization of ‘what the most exalted 
Christian ministry should be as this generation 
basknown. Mr. Brooks brings to the pulpit 
the mind of a poet and the devout heart of a 
Christian, with a very large and generous 
human personality. There isin these sermons 
a conspicuous absence of theological method, 
though the preacher touches often the deepest 
themes of theology and does not fail to fllum- 
inate them. He is never oratorical, but always 
simple. Hisstyle is engaging, his ideas follow 
each other wave upon wave. Notwithstanding 
the striking features of his style, it is not the 
least evidence of his merit that he has not 
drawn after him a crowd of imitators, a fact 
which may be explained by the exceeding 
simplicity of the man and of his work. This 
volume takes its name from the opening ser- 
mon, ‘*The Candle of the Lord,’”’ preached 
July 4th, 1890, in Westminster Abbey. Theskill 
of the preacher inthe choice of texts hasa 
fine example in the sermon on the “Joy of 
Self-Sacrifice,” on II Chronicles xxix, 27: 
“« And when the burnt-offering began the song 
of the Lord began also with the trumpets.” 
His power to draw meaning from Scripture 
and to bring it to a practical focus has a su- 
perb illustration in the sermon on ““The Man 
of Macedonia.”” Muchas that theme has been 
used in the pulpit, Mr. Brooks finds a fresh 
use for it in what strikes us, as we read, as one 
of the noblest of practical sermons. The ser- 
mon on ‘‘ The Heroism of Foreign Missions” 
illustrates what Mr. Brooks’s critics would 
point to as the defects of his method. The 
absence of those painful delineations of 
heathenism and the failure to dwell on the 
motive to effort that lies in the view of the 
heathen as sinking to eternal woe, while they 
do not imply the denial of the retributive 
justice of God in eternity, do show that the 
preacher relies for his in.pression on a different 
class of motives. In these sermons he rises 
far above the ethical teacher or the eloquent 
moralist, and stands on the ground of the min- 
{eter of Christ. 


..-.Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son send us 
a new and handsome edition of Dean Milman’s 
works, in 8 vols., crown 8yo, comprising The 
History of the Jews, in 2 vols., The History of 
Christianity, also in 2 vols., and The History 
of Latin Christianity, in 4 yols. This is a 
complete edition of the historical works of 
Dean Milman on which his reputation de- 
pends. He was a prolific writer and for his 
first essays tried his hand in poetry. Twelve 
years after the appearance of “Fazio, a 
Trayedy,” appeared, in 1827, the eight Bamp- 
ton Lectures on the “Character and Conduct 
of the Apostles, considered as an Evidence of 
Christianity,’? which opened the way for his 
remarkable series of historical works. The first 
edition of the History of the Jews appeared in 
1829, and created an impression at once, though 
opinion was divided as to its positions. Subse- 
quent editions brought the work to its present 
form. It is written with elegance, dignity, and 
learning. It shows plainly the influence of 
modern critical methods in the treatment of 
Jewish history, but does not explain away the 
miraculous elements of that history with such 
a sweeping pen as the later advanced criticism. 
The History of Christianity from the Birth of 
Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman 
Empire isa luminous work of great value. Of 
The History of Latin Christianity it is not too 
much to say that no such work exists in En- 
glish on the subject. While it has been consid_ 
ered too liberal by some and too rationalistic 
by others, it is admitted on all hands to be 
one of the remarkable and standard works of 
the century, at ouce free, erndite, and devout, 
written in a style which lends its eharm to the 
history and with a profound. philosophical 
view of history and insight into events and 
their causes. The present edition by the 
Messrs. Armstrong & Son is uniform with 
their edition of Hallam, D’Israeli, Lamb, and 
Michaud’s “ History of the Crusades.” Itisa 
noble monument of researches, covering the 
whole ground of Christian history from its 
remote sources in patriarchial and Hebrew. 
times down to the flight.of Eugenius from 
Rome, in 1434. 


.. We noticed some time ago Judge Wuite’s 
“ History of the Christian Religion to the Year 
Two Hundred,” and pointéd out what in our 
view are its fatal defects. We are glad to see 
that the matter has been taken up in a thor- 
ough and scholarly way by Samuel Ives Curtiss, 
the receatly appointed professor of biblical 
criticism in the Theological Seminary of Chi- 
cago, in a little volume entitled The Date of Our 
Gospels. (Chicago: F. H. Revel.) Professor 
Cartise’s observations on what is yee in 
the way of special preparation for 





a discussion, though modestly given, are 
wholesome and just. The assumption that a 
little reading and a great deal of common 
sense is as good as scholarship is a notion 
which some of our people cherish as a part 
of the birthright of a free nation, and we are 
not sorry to see a rather eminent example 
of this theory driven into the corner by a 
young antagonist, whose weapon is good schol- 
arship. Judge Waite’s first error was in 
relying too much on “Supernatural Religion,” 
which warmed him up tosuch a fervor that 
he sometimes forgot the caution observed 
even in that work. His next error lay in 
underrating the Christian witnesses. These 
Professor Curtiss brings forward with excel- 
lent judgment and good effect, pressing in 
particular the testimony of Jnstin Martyr, 
of Ireneus, and Celsus. In general the evi- 
dence is brought forward in definite form 
from original authors. The few instances of 
deviation from this rule explain themselves. 
Professor Curtiss has winnowed bis argument 
of superfluous matter and presents a luminous 
and brief case. His seventy-four pages con- 
tain In an intelligible form the marrow of the 
argument for the authenticity of the Gospels, 
and furnish in a nut shell exactly what many 
inquirers on these subjects need, as well asa 
reply to a good deal of tumid infidelity of the 
Ingersoll type. 


....We have received, neatly bound, Vol. 
XXXV in the Fifth Neries of Lifteli’s Lining 
Age, or, from the beginning, Vol. CL, contain- 
ing the issues of that magazine for the quarter 
ending with September, 1881. The articles 
reprinted in this volume are winnowed from 
nineteen leading periodicals, and to one who 
has not access to all will give a good taste of 
the cream of the current periodical literature 
of the quarter. We have in a previous 
number noticed somewhat at length the 
Messrs. Appleton’s Picturesque Tulestine. We 
have received numbers XI to XIX of this 
work, and find that it is advancing on the high 
level originally promised. From Messrs. 
Casse)l, Petter, Galpin & Co. we have the last 
number of Zhe Magazine of Art, a useful and 
excellent publication, both as to the text and 
the engravings. 

...-In Cassell’s Popular Library we find The 
Story of the English Jacobins, by Edward Smith. 
It is an account of the persons implicated in 
the charges of high treason in 1794 and of the 
proceedings against them. The history of 
these occurrences is obscure and of no great 
importance. Thomas Paine, Thomas Hardy, 
and Horne Tooke, with others, were impli- 
cated in them. The excesses of the French 
Revolution inspired the English people with 
unnecessary terror, and these prosecutions, 
precipitated by the panic-policy of the day, 
have no other significance. Lord Erskine 
stood firm against them, and at length a popu- 
lar reaction showed itself in the refusal of the 
juries to convict. The work in this volume is 
done fairly well. ; 








....We have received the third volume in 
the series of juvenile stories prepared by the 
Rev. E. E. Hale, in accordance with the sug- 
gestions of the Librarians’ Congress, in Boston, 
1879, with the title of Stories of Adventure Told 
by Adventurers (Roberts Brothers). This vol- 
ume, which is uniform in size with the others, 
contains sketches of twelve typical adven- 
turers, and the story is told in the racy and yet 
pregnant style of which Mr. Hale is master. 
It is not the smallest part of his skill that he 
has fashioned his chapters so as to excite in his 
young readers the love of knowledge, and 
whet their appetite for information which 
this volume does not furnish, but which must 
be sought in sources to which it leads the 
way. 

.. Roses and Myrtles (D. Appleton & Co.) 
furnish Sarah Jerusha Cornwall an oppor- 
tunity to display ber power of rhyming to 
considerable effect, but not with the reculf of 
convincing us that there is either a line of 
poetry in the book or a merry jingle in the 
light verses to fit them for nursery use. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. announce “On 
the Edge of Winter,” by Richard Markham, 
avd “ Without a Home,”’ by E. P. Roe, touch- 
ing upon the opium babit and the tenement- 
house question. —E. & J. B: Young & Co. 
announce ‘‘The Presence and Office of the 
Holy Spirit,” by the Rt. Rev. Allan Beecher 
Webb, D. D.; ‘* The Village Pulpit,’’ by Rev 
8. Baring-Gonld; “ Visions of the King, and 
other Sermons,” by the Rev. T. Blackburn ; 
“ The Light of Life,’’ conferenees by the Rev. 
J. Knox Little; ‘The Reformation of the 
Church of England,” Pert Il, by the Rev. 








John Henry Blant; ‘‘ Sermons to the People,” 





by Dr. Siddon. 4. P. Putnam’s Sons will 
fasue in a pamphlet form two sermons of Dr. 
Bellows, entitled “‘ Before and After the Presi- 
dent’s Death.”,————Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
have in press **The Cbronicle of the Drum,’* 
profusely illustrated by a Jarge number of the 





best artists; ‘‘The Boy’s Mabinogion,”’ by the 
late Sydney Lanier; ‘‘The Explorers of the 
Nineteenth Century ”’ and ‘“‘The Giant Raft,” 
by Jules Verne; also a reissue of the complete 
writings of the late Dr. Holland, of which 
“Lessons in Life,” ‘Plain Talks,” and 
“Kathrina”’ will be ready in November. 
Roberts Brothers are preparing a cheap 
edition of Jean Ingelow’s poems. Ap- 
pletons will publish, in ‘‘The International 
Scientific Series,’’ ‘Volcanoes: What they 
Are and What they Teach,” by Prof. J. W. 
Judd, of the Royal School of Mines. 
John Murray will issue a complete edition of 
the works of Dean Stanley. A. C. Arm- 
strong & Sons announce a new “ Life of John 
Bright,’’ to be published simultaneously with 
the London edition, also a new edition of Mil- 
man. Henry Holt & Co. will publish, as 
the first in the series of ‘‘ Lives of American 
Worthies,” Mr. Chas. Dudley Warner’s “‘ Life 
of Captain John Smith.’’ Then will follow 
“Christopher Columbus,” by W. L. Alden; 
** William Penn,’ by Robert J. Burdette; 
“George Washington,” by John Haberton; 
and ‘* Andrew Jackson,”’ by George T. Lant- 
gan. Chatto & Windus will publish Rob- 
ert Buchanan’s new novel, ‘‘God and the 
Man ”’; also anew edition of ‘‘ A Romance of 
the Nineteenth Century,’’ by Mallock. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press the 
“Charles Dickens Birthday Book’; ‘The 
Honey-Ants of the Garden of the Gods, and 
the Occident Ants of the American Plains,” 
by the Rey. Henry C. McCook, D.D. 
Eldridge & Co. are publishing President Greg- 
ory’s new work on logic. A cheap edi- 
tion in psper of Frances Power Cohb’s lec- 
tures on the “Duties of Women” is an- 
nounced.———George Bell & Sons, London, 
have in press a supplementary volume to Mr. 
F. A. Paley’s ‘Greek Wit.” Macmillan & 
Co. will publich this season “ The Making of 
England,’ by Mr. J. R. Green; “ The Voyage 
of the Vega,”” by Nordenski6ld: a “ Literary 
History of the Nineteenth Century,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant ; a new volume of scientific essays, by 
Professor Huxley; ‘‘Subject and Neighbor 
Lands of Venice,” by Professor Freeman; a 
new translation of Kant’s ‘‘ Critique of Pure 
Reason,” by Max Miiller, with Introductory 
volume, by Professor Noiré; a new edition of 
Justice Stephens’s ‘‘ General View of the Crim- 
inal Law ’’; and translations of Diintzer’s lives 
of Goethe and Schiller. Chapman & Hall, 
London, will publish this month Mr. Morley’s 
“Life of Richard Cobden.” The an- 
nouncements of the Clarendon Press include 
“The Life and Reign of William Rufus and 
the Accession of Henry [,” by Professor 
Freeman; ‘*Aspects of Poetry’’; Professor 
Shairp’s “Oxford Lectures’’; Professor 
Skeats’s “ Etymolozgical Dictionary of the En- 
glish Language,’’ Part IV. Keegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. will soon publish *‘ The Alpha- 
bet,”? by Isaac Taylor.———George Bell & 
Sons announce a translation of ‘‘ Moliére’s 
Dramatic Works,”’ by Mr. C: H. Wall; and a 
new edition of Adelaide Anne Proctor’s “ Le- 
gends and _ Lyrics.”’ —The University 
Presses of Oxferd and Cambridge will shortly 
publish ‘‘The New Testament, with the 
Authorized and Revised Versions in Parallel 
Columns.”’ 

It is reported on good anthority that Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Tabor intends to found at 
Denver, Col., a public library of 100,000 
yolumes, and to provide it with a building 
which is to cost $200,000. We hope the munifi- 
cent patron will not forget that the marrow of 
such an enterprise lies in the endowment or 
foundation, that the life and usefulness of 
such an institution lies very much in its 
power to grow and keep up with current 
literature, and that the least important fea- 
ture of the plan is the $200,000 building. 


We understand that Professor W. T. Harris 
has been engaged in the study of Thomas 
Aquinas, and that he has been greatly im 
pressed with the intellectual power of this 
great theological thinker and with his influ- 
ence on the thought of Europe. 
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The Life of John W By the Rev. R. Green. 
(Cassell’s Popular Library.) 16mo, : 
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son,” etc. (Winwood Cliff Stories. Vv.) 
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d-Book of Wood Engraving. With Practical 
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to Learn without an Instructor, 
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for Little People. Willlam T. 
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Miusteations. ato, Coseds, pp. xvi, 384, 

Tee tas un. By C. A. Young, Ph.D., LL. D. (Inter- 

Aa Scientific Series.) illustrated. 
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In the Brush; or, Old-Time Social, oe 
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the Rev. Hamilton W. Piers D. D., Satnte 
of’ ee at Monticello. ae Tust strated by 
» 2 Iheppard. imo, pp. iv, 82 The 
The ‘a Jesus. A Course of Lectures. By 
John White Chadwick, author of «The 
Faith of Reason,” etc. 16mo, Pp. 258. Bos- 
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William Wordsworth. A Bicszephtoal Sketch, 
wan eg from bis Writt; in Poetry 
, OY Andrew James Symington, 
n gy volumes. 16mo, pp. 
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A Pageant, a other Poems. By Christina 
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The Cambridge Bbte for Sapoois. 


the Prophet Jeremiah, 
Lamentations, with Map, 
Guetien, by the Rev. A. cre reane, M. A. The 
Gospel A 
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The Holy Script terse of theOld Testament. He- 
brew and English : in Parallel Columns. 4to, 
pp. 1410. London: Samuel Bagster & Sons. 
History of Sculpture, Painting, end Architect- 
ure. Topica Lescone, with s eats Refer- 
ences to Valuable Books. By C S. Farrar, 
A.M. ngs pp- vi, 142, Chicago: Tow nsend 
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A o-Semitte Speech. A Study in Lin ~—3 
ry —~ 5 By James Frederick Mecurd 
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Collegiate Schools. Showing how the’ best 
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teaching. By P Holbrook, author of 
* Outlines of U. 8..History,” ete. 12 MnO, Pi 
148, Indianapolis, Ind.: Normal Teacaer D 
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Garfield's Words. Suggestive Passages from the 
Public and Private Writings of James 
Abram Garfield. Compiled by William Ral- 
ston Balch, With eee game, pp. i84. 
Boston: Houghton, MiMiin & Co 
The Meisterschaft System. A Simple and Prac- 
tical Method, enabling any one to learn, with 
sligné effort, to speak fluently and correct- 
French. German, Span'sh, and Italian. 
Hy Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal. French. In 
fifteen Boards —- costatning three , lessons. 
ome, 30. New York: L K. 
Five. site = gore. o and How They Grew. By 
soe | _ ane. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
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An ee to the Scfence of Comparative 
Mythology and Folklore. By the Rev. Sir 
George * Cox, Bart., M.A., author of “ ae 
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Margaret Harriet Mathews. Illustrated. 
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Death = my Aight, ot all the People. A Sermon 
Dea’ of President Garfield. 
| ee in , =m. Tabernacle, New 
York, September 25th, 1881, by Wm. M. 
Taylor. D.D., pastor. 8vo, paper, pp. 24, 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co...... 020 
Ivy: Cousin and Bride. A Novel. By Percy , 
Greg, author of “Across the Zodiac,” ete, 
uare Library. No. 200.) 4to, 
paper, pp. New York: Harper & Dros... 020 
The Exploration of the World. Py Jules Verne 
The Great Explorers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Translated from the French. With 51 
orginal drawings, by Licn Benett, and 57 
fac similes from early MSS. and maps, by 
Matthis and Morieu. 8vo. Pp. xv, 875, New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Son 
French Dramatists of the 19th ‘aoe, By 
Brander Matthews. 12mo, pp. xx, $01. The 


Without a Home. By Edward P. Roe, author 2 hy, 
“Barriers Burned Away,’ -“, ame, pp. 
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Mildred and Elsie. By Martha Finley (Martha 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“Without a Home. 


NOW PUBLISHED, 


The first edition of 20,000 copies of EP. 
ROE’S new story, “ Without a Home,” is now 
ready and is for sale at all bookstores. 


Large 12mo, handsomely bound, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & CO, 
Publishers, New York. 


LATEST ELOCUTIONIST. ‘S ANNUAL. 
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VOLUME III OF 


VON HOLSTS GREAT WORK 


Yon Holst’s Political and Constitu- 
tional History of the United 
States of America.—Vol. I11. 
TRAYSLATED BY 
JOHN J. LALOR and PAUL SHOREY. 
1846-1850. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS, 
€ om PROMISE OF 1850. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS OF VOL, II2. 


Chop. lt. James K. Polk and his Cabinet 
Chap. 11. History of the Uregon Question prior to 
Polk's Administration. 
Chap. I'l. Texas 


r. 
Chap a fivrns of the Times. 
emer ge xic The Double Game against England and 


For Weal Mexico a Peace P Potte y with 

a Drawn Sword 

Chap” Vill. The Stage Thunder Dies Away and the 
Storm Re ina 

Chap. IX. “The War of Polk the Mendactous ” 

Chap x * ‘The Objects aud Probable Iesults of the 


ar. 

Chap. XI. The Sessions of the“ Three Million Bil,” 

anc the Wilmot Proviso, 
Chap. XI. ogress and End of the Mexican War. 
Chap, XII. The Strug¢le for Oregon, and the Pres 
idential Election of 1848 

Chap. XIV. Second Serston of the Thirtleth Congress. 
Continuation of the Contest for the Territories 
Preaking up +f the Solidarity of Views and 
Interests of the South. 

Chap. XV. The First Seseton of the Thirty-firat Con 
reaa,to the Apnointr ne ne of the Committee of 
hirteen. Apr'l 10°. 18 

Chap. XVI. The Compreowil ae f 1*50. 

Chap. XVII. Slavery “ A Positive Good.” 


North American Review.—Cortainly the best book 
which any for iener has written upon the United 
States. if, indeed, it Is not the beat hook which has 
ever heen written upon that subject, whether by 
foreigner or rative. 


Cloth Sheep. Half-Calf, 
me ©, .cssceati $27.59 4.00 M+ 
ite li acakeass 4. 0 "4:98 % $3 
er Es ctncenses 3:50 4.0 $:9 


CALLAGHAN & CO., 


CHICAGO. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE MAN JESUS, Ur Rev. Jon» W. Coadwice. 
16mo, cloth, Price, $1.00. 


“A masterly piece of work’ (s the criticiam of a 
Gistinculshed man Of letters. “A very Interesting 
@nd remarkable book.” this biography of Jesua, begin 
Bing “ with a .ritical examination of our sources of 
g2formation tn regard to him; then follows a charm. 
ing chapter on Palestine at the time of the appeara ce 
of Jesus and the story of his life. [t is strange that 
the familiar Incidents can be made so fresh; that the 
life of Jesus can he so written that It seems new, and 
the reader Is carried on through the days of cheerful 
hope and love to those of suffering and sadness, t'll 
his sympathy with Jesus is so loving, so buman that 
te crucifixion brings a grief as passtonate as If it 
were ncrie! wrong that hod just been committed,” 
gays the Boston Duily Advertiser. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, A Biographical 
Sketch, with Schetions from his Writings, In 
Poetry and Prose. By A. J. SyMINoToN. With Por 
tra't of Wordsworth and View of Kydal Mount 
2vols. Itmo. Cloth. Price, $2 

A PAGEANT. and other Poemea, By Crestina 
G. Rosser, author of “The Goblin Market,” ete. 
ifmo Cloth. Price, $1.25, 


“ Miss Rosset'!'s pvetry has lost none of those cha~ 


acteris ica which to a'l readers are pleast: g and to 
some are, no doubt, asouree of peculiar and spectal 
a Perhe. As gracefil and bewitching as the 
ebiltren for whom it Is writtn ¢* The Months, a Pa 
gant’), it is also as unconsc'ous as they. All the les- 
sou to be drawn from it ts that Nature ts beartiful tn 
her every mood and that God ts good. Like all beau 


tful things. in short, tt teaches without any effort 
end without } nowing It. the only lesson of life that is 
Worth learnin:s,” says the London Athenaum, 


Sold by all Bookecllers. 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON, 
THE SHAKESPEARE 


PHRASE BOOK. 


By Joun Bartiett, 


Cloth.  §3.00. 


This book 's intended to be an tndex of the phrase 
ol ‘gy of Shakispeare; a concordance of phrase, 
ratierthan of werds. Its p'an ix to take every sen 
tence from his dramatic waren which contsins an im 
portent thought, with so much of the context as pre 
serves the sense, and to put each sentence unde Tits 
prineipa! words, arranged tn alphabet cal order 

At the end of the book comparative readincs are 
— from the texts of Dyce, knight, Slager, Staun- 

on, and Richard Grant W bite. 


Malled, postpatd, by the 


12mo. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, 
Sixty-third Thousand, 
Cloth. €3.00, 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO, PUBLISHERS. 
234 Washington Street, Boston. 
REVISED 
VEW TESTAMENT. 
OXFORD EDITIONS. 


Anthorized by American Committee of Revision. 
te «reat ‘arteties of styles of binding. Ask for “O» 
fued” editions. 


THOS. NELSON & SOXS, 
rt} Street, Kew York. 


12mo., 




















Conclusion of the 63d Volume. 
HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 378) 


FOR NOVEMBER 


CONTAINS : 


In Cornwall with an Umbrella. 
By Wutiam H. Ripeiso. lilustrated by Reiwmart. 
A Week in a Dug-Out. 

Sport!ng Adventure In the Canada Woods, by W. W. 

Tuomas, Jn. With tliustrations. 
Tilghman’'s Ride from Yorktown to 
Philadelphia. 
A Poem, by Howarp Pyrie. Miustrated by the author. 
Journalistic London.--Second 
Paper. 
With Miustrations. 
Ohio's First Capital. 
A paper by ALFRED Matnews on Chillicothe and the 
Fettlement in that neighborhood by NaTHaNre. Mas- 


sie and other Virginians. Mlustrated by Portraits, 
Views of old Historic Mansions, etc. 


By Josern HatTox. 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. 
A paper by Joun Hasrertoy on the basis of matert 

als furnished by Du CaarLio's boo with the same 

title. MDlustrated by engravings from that work. 


A Remin'scence of Dean Stanley. 
By Taomas Hoones, with a full-page portrait. 


Tehuantepec and the Eads Ship 
Ralliway. 


By Joun A. DLLox, Mlustrated by Map and Plans 


Two Serial Novels: 
ANNE. By Miss Constance Festnone WOotson. 
ALAODICEAN. Py Tuomas Harpy. 
Short Stories. 
By Jon» Estes Cooke and Virorxia W. Jommeos. 
Poems. 
By Lucy Larcom and ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDROR, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS: 
Editor’s Easy Chair; 
Editor’s Literary Record; 
Editor's Mistorical Record; 


Ed:ter’s Drawer. 


a 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 








HARPEH'S MAGAZINE, One Year.........+++++++- #0 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. One Year.........++0-+00++ 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Vear............eeeeeeeeee 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year........... 150 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel. 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging trom 10 to 2% cents per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratultously on application to Haxrer 
& Broruenrs. 





{7 MARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titler 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Ceats, 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin €quare, New York. 


IN THE BRUSH; 


Old-Time Social, Political, and Re- 
ligious Life in the Southwest. 


BY 
The Nev. WAMILTON W. PIERSON, D.D., 
ex President of Cumberiand College, Kentueky. 








With Hlustrations by W. L. STEPPARD. 
cloth. Price. $1 50. 


Dr. Pierson was for many years, before the war. 
agent of the Bible Society tin the Southwest, and this 
book ts a narration of many peculiar experiences 
ard strange adventures tp that region. Dr. Plerson 
is not only a craphic and picturesque writer, but has 
a keen -ense of humor, an‘ hs narrative is thus en 
livened by many mirthful storics. 

From the Fvangelist. 


“Many yeors ego Dr. Per<on was act've tn the 
Southwest tn the c.use of etucation end B ble distri 
hutier, ord he hes here under the tile of ‘In the 
Bush; or, old Tine Soetal, rolities!. and Religious 
Life In the Southwest.” preserv some of the most 
sallent and mem: rable of his exp rences. The book 
sacks of the soll and o° a atste of thirgs most 

n' que and iat cresting, ret now rapl-ily fal'ing from 
th at end rem'ns Its vivid, Hvelv 
and witha! most trat tel ‘dencriptions of a state of 
ace‘ety now passed awey forever will read with 
ints Pest." 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1. 3, aud 5 Bond Street, New York. 


120, 








R. CARTER & BROS, BOOKS, NEW YORE. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons 


WILL PUBLISH OOTOBER 224 
THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES OF 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


a 10 ee of cay | contributed we camber of 
in an utents the great conflict 
of 7 a with a view to br.nginz together, for the 
frst time,a full and fag eee ive military history 

o 7 suppression of the Rebellion. 

The votumes will be yuerwe' in camber. of about on 
Pagcseach tllvstrated by and plans nrepared 
onder the direction of the out! ors. They will appear, 
as far as poxsible, in the chronological order + the 
campaigns of which they treat, and br their prelim- 
inary and concluding chapters wil so far ovn- 
ee Re aces, work will Cem ped 

“v entire feld of the war. The price of each 
volume will be 1. - 

Vol L-THE OUTBREAK OF REBEL- 
LION. Bs Jous G. Nicoray, Esq., Pri- 
vate Secretary to President Lincoln; 
late Consul General to France, ete. 

A rreliminary volume, describing the opening of 
the war and covering the period from the election of 
Lincoln to the end of the first Pattle of Bull Run. 

Vol. IL—FROM FORT HENRY TO COR- 
INTH. By the Hon. M. F. Force, Jus- 
tice of the Superior Court, Cincinnatt; 
late Brigndier-Genera) and Bvt.-Major. 
General U. 3. V., commanding First Di 
vision 17th Corps; im 1862 Lieut.-Col- 
onel of the 2'th Ohio, commanding the 
regiment at Shiloh; Treasurer of the 
Society of the Army of the Tennessee. 

The narrative of events inthe West from the Sum- 
mer of 1961 to May, ‘842; covering the eanture of 

a Henry and Doneison, the Battle of Shiloh, etc., 


Each, 1 Vol..12mo, with Maps....Price, $1. 
READY NOVEMBER 19th. 


Vel. IIL—THE PENINSULA. By ALEXAnper 8. 
Wess, LL.D., Presi‘ent of the College of 
the City of New York; Assistant Chief 
of Artillery, Army of the Potomac, 
1891-62; General Commanding 24 Div. 
Second Corps; Chief of Staff Army of 
the Potomac, ete. 

The Wetory of e fi U 
Fis u of his pA R. to the “aa a poe 


VoL IV—THE ARMY UNDER POPE. By 
Joux C. Ropgs, Esq, Member of the 
Military Society of Massachusetta, the 
Massechusetts Historical Society, ete. 
From the anpotntment of Pope to command the 
Ar~vof Virctn'a to the anporntment a McClellan 
to the general command, In September. 
The following volumes are far concen im prepar- 
ation and will appear at short Intervals: 


VoL V.—-THE ANTIFTAM AND FRED- 
ERICKSBOURG. By Fraxcis Win- 
THROP PaLrrRey, late Colonel 20th Mass. 
Infantry ; Bvt. Brig..Gen'l U. 8. V., ete. 

Vol VL-CHANCELLORSVILELR AND 
GETTYSBURG, By Asyver Dovere. 
Day, late Bvt. Maj.Gen'l U. 8. A. and 
Maj -Gen'l U.S. ¥. 

Vol. VYI.-—-TH® ARMY OF THE CUMBER- 
LAND, By Hevry M. Crest, Bvt. Brig.- 
Gen’! U. 8. V.; A.A. G. on the staff of 
Nat. Gen’! Resecrans and the staff of 
Ma}. Gen'l Thomas; Corresponding Sec. 
retary of the Society of the Army of the 
Cumberland. 

Vol. IX-THE CAMPAIGN OF ATLANTA. 
By the Hon. Jacos D. Cox, Ex-Governor 
of Ohio; late Secretary of the Interior of 
the United States; Major-Gen'l U. 8. V., 
etc. 

Vol. X—THE MARCH TO THE SEA. 
Franklin and Nashville. By the 
Hon. Jacos D. Cox. 

VoL XL—THE CAWPAIQNS OF GRANT IN 
VIRGINIA, By Axprew A. Huom- 
Pureys, Brig..Gen'l and Bvt. Maj Gen'l 
U. S&S A.; late Chief Enrineer; Chief of 
Staff ome of the Potomac, 156-61; 

ding 2d Corps, etc. 

Vol. VIIL—THE MISSISSIPPI, and one other 
volume, completing the sertes, are i: 
course of preparation and their contents 
and avthors will be announced in a 
short time. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, prepaid, upon 
receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Neos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


BUNDY’S 


Life of Garfield. 


12me. Cloth. Price, $1. 











Wasnisotos, D. C., Oct. 24, 1881. 

Gentlemen :—Of the many lives of the late President 
(I have seen ten or twelve) published during the cam 
paign last year, that of Majcr Bundy may be signal 
tzed, as regards authenticity and general intercst. 

It is within my knowledge that Major Bundy hed 
access to a larze mass of correspondence and private 
memoranda, which afforded him unusual! facilities In 
the preparation of hls work—tn fact, a labor of love— 
which, In my Judgment, was well and faithfully done. 

In king this t mt, 1 donot undervalue the 
work of other writers, who, with the material at their 
command. tried to illustrate a Ufe which has become a 
sacred memory In the hearts of the American people. 

Very truly yours, A. P. ROCKWELL. 
Messrs. A. S. Banxes & Co., Publishers,-111 and 113 
William Street, New York. 


First Old Book Catalogue, just issued 
by Estes & Lacriat, 301—305 Washington 
Street, ** opposite ol! South,” Bosten. Llus- 
trated, Standard, and Rare Books at very low 
prices. Fares toany address. Send postal. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS 


EDWAED L. FREEMAN, D.C. L., LL. D., 


Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Corre- 
sponding Member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg, etc., etc. 

THE NISTORY OF THE NORMAN CON- 
QUEST OF ENGLAND: Its Causes and its 
Results. Revised American Edition. 6 vols., 8Yo, 
with Index, $20. 


“A history In which vast and veried learning ts 
combined with tndomitable patience, scrupulous 
accuracy, great literary skill,a fine historical style, 
and a fire of eloquent enthusiasm, which abundantly 
justify our estimate of the first volume, that it is by 
far the greatest history of our day.”—British Quar- 
terly Review. 

“ We may look far before we find another possess- 

ing the wide knowledge, historical and antiquarian, 

which make the book before us, if not a perfect his- 
tory,a perfect model of historical study."- London 

Spectator. 

“ The early history of England is the early history 
of American people—of the!r religion, their lan 
guage, and theirlaws. The full bearing of American 
institutions, their origin and nature. cannot be un- 
derstood without a knowledge of that history, and, 
hence, its great importance to American citizens.”— 
New York Times. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Series 1 to 3. 8vo, 
each $3.50. 

“It would be almost presumptuous to criticise the 
substance of these essays. They have becn «pproved 
and admired by some of the best scholors tn Europe. 
Their accuracy and profundity were long ago estab 
lished, and Dr. Freeman has been honcred for them 
and his other historical writings by both the great 
English univers ties.""—Chicago Tribune. 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS, Six Lectures 

read before the Royal Institution, with THE 
UNITY OF HISTORY. 1 vol., 8vo, $3.5). 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With colored 
maps. 16mo, $1.50. 

“One of the mort admirable books—'t fs not excess 
ive flattery to sav the best book -of its kind in the 
language."—North American Review. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. i6mo, 60 
cents. 

“The little book has all the inter-st of a romance, 
with, as we belicve. all the accuracy of sound bis- 
tory. It will bea delightful school book and it wil 
be good reading for many who are not now at school.” 
—Scotsman. 

THE OTTOMAN POWER IN EUROPE. 
Its Nature, Its Growth, and Its Decline, With 
colored maps. 12mo, $2. 

* Nothing that Mr. Freeman writesis without tater- 
est for all intelligent readers. aad nothing that Mr. 
Freeman has written !s more a>sorbingly interesting 
than this book 1s."-.N. ¥. Evening Post. 

THE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF 
THE SARACENS. Six Lectures. Second 
edition. 12mo, $1.50. 

HISTORIC\L AND ARCUITECTURAL 
SKETCHES, Chiefly Itallan. With tlustra- 
tions by the author. 12mo, $2.50. 

SUBJECT AND NEIGHROR LANDS OF 
VENICE. Being the second Series of Historic 
al and Architectural Sketches. With illustra. 
tions. (In press.) 


MACMILLAN & C0., 


22 Bond Street, New York, 


AND ALL | BOOKSELLERS. 


‘NEW EOOKS. 


THE INCARNATE SAVIOUR. 


By Rev. W. R. Nicoll. 12m0....++...++ srecceee G1 BH 
THE LETTER OF CREDIT. 
By author of ** Wide, Wide World.” 12mo... 1 75 
UNIFORM WITH 





My Desire............----c-ececeereee acininsneeta 1% 
The End of a Coil... 

D’Autigne’s History y of Refcrmation..... 1 00 
Heroism of Christian Women................ 





Ch-i.tian Retirement. New Edition........ 
Mabel’s Stepmcther. author win and Wear. 1 25 
The Way t2 Fortune........................ sees 100 
Grandma's Recsllections. ¢o tustrations.. 1 2 
Gates of Prayer. Dr. Macduff. (New ed.).... 075 


*,* any of the above sent at by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
_ 830 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. — 


PAQUITTA, 2zzeser. mutate 


whe y Ae pated omnes and port 
Joaquin miner This Sook, > pemanee 
seven che ere iene TOR ay 


E AGE, AGENTS 
oF Fatt Send for end cco auremien 
inducerrents. Address 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Cona. 


YOUNC MEN 2:23 
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Ready October 22d. Edition, 135,000. 
NOV EMBER 


NUMBER OF 


Tue CENTURY MAGAZINE 


(SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY), 


With this number begins the new series under the title of Taz Century MaGazrer, which 
will be in fect a ner, enlarged, and improved ** SCRIBNER, in whose conduct the managers of that 
mavazine will be able to profit by the experience of the last eleven years. In appearance it 
remains much the same. The prge is, howerer, somewhat longer and wider, admitting pictures of a 
larger size und INCREASING THE READING MATTER TO THE EXTENT OF ABOUT 


FOURTEEN ADDITIONAL PAGES. 
The November number fs one of rare beanty and interest. Jt is richly Mustrated with more 
than seventy engravings, among them a frontispiece 


PORTRAIT OF GEORGE ELIOT, 


the only anthor'zed portrait of the great novelist yet published or to be published, farnished ” 
her busband, Mr. Cro+s, and re>roduced from an etching made especially for this purpose by 
M. Tal Rajon. Jt accompa’ vies a paper by Frederick W. Myers, who deals interestingly wit: 
George Eliot's religious and philosophical belfefs. 


MRS. BURNETT’S NEW NOVEL, 


“Throwgh One Administration,’’ a story of social and political life in Washington, begun in 
this number, is expected to rival in interest the writer’s ‘“‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” and “A 


Fair Barbarian.”’ 
MARK TWAIN 


contributes a complete and very funny short story, entitled *‘ A Curious Expertence.”” Mary 
Hallock Foote furnishes an entertaining paper on 


A DILIGENCE JOURNEY IN MEXICO, 
with eight of her own illustrations, engraved by Cole, Closson, and others. An article on 


IMPRESSIONS af UU ESPEREAN CHARACTERS, 

OMMASO SALVIN 

the eminent Italian tragedian, will pone wide atteation. 
with drawings of him in Othello and Macbeth. 


“COSTUMES IN THE GREEK PLAY AT HARVARD,” 


br Frank D. Millet, the artist who designed the costumes for the play. inclndes seventeen 
striking illustrations hy Brennan. An opportuvity for reproducing seven magnificent paintings 
is affurded by a paper on the artists. 


FORTUNY AND REGNAULT. 


** Around Cape Ann” is a breezy ‘longshore article, illustrated with nine exquisite repro- 
ductions of etchings by Stephen Parrish. 


“MY ESCAPE FROM SLAVERY,” . 
by FREDERICK POUGLASS, 
fe a parer of historical valve and Interest. W. J. Stiliman bas an interesting article, wit® 
twenty-tive illustra‘fons, oa the discovery and origiu of 


“THE SO-CALLED VENUS OF MELOS” (MILO). 

There is a capitel short story by the author of ‘‘ The Village Convict,’ which made euch a 
hit fn the August ScrrpnrrR; an article by a Cunard captain on “ Compulsory Lane Routes in 
the North Atlantic ’’; Poems by 
James Fu sell Lowell. Téemnand Clarence Stedman, E*mund W. Gorse, Austin 

Dobson. Mary Map~s Doigs, Richard Watson Gilder, and cthers. 

“Tories of the T ime” contains coutributions from the pen of the late Dr. Holland on the 
chenve in the nameo*’ the magazine, on ** The Contingency of ‘ Inability,’ ’’ and ‘* Public Spirit.” 
This November number contuins the vear’s prospettus, 

The following is a summary of some of the 


LEADING FEATURES FOR THE COMING YEAR, 


in addition to Mrs. Burne't’s new vovel: 


Studies of the Louisiana Creoles, 3, ao. w. 
Cable, author of “The Grandixsimes,” ete. A series of illustrated papers on the traditions, 
language, social customs, and romance of Creole life in Louisiana. Mr Cable’s novels bave 
already revealed to American readers the unique interest that invests this subject. 


A Novel by WwW. D. Howells (author of “A Chance Acquaint- 
ance,’ etc.). Mr. Howells’s new story wi!l deal with characteristic features of American life 
and will have a more extended scope then any of his previous books. It will begin in the 
December number. 


Ancient and Modern Sculpture. «4 «nisrozy or 


ANcIentT Scutptvre,”’ by Mrs. Lucy M. Mi'chell, to contain the finest series of engravin yet 
published of the masterpieces of sculpture. There will be papers on “ Living ENGLIsa SocLr- 
tcRs " and on the ‘* Youncer SCULPTORS OF AMERIOA,”’ fully illustrated. 


The Opera in New Yorks 3, richara crant white. A 


pore ‘ar and valuable eeries, to be illustrated with a completeness and technical beauty never 
‘ore attempted. 


Architecture and Decoration in America 
This subject will be treated in a way to interest both the honseholder and the hourewife, 
recent architectural and decorative work affording opportunity for careful selection of the most 
practical as well as the most beautiful illustrations. 


Representative Men and Women of the 
19th Century. Biorraphical critical papers of striking intere«t, including rketches, accom- 
anied by pertraits, of George Eliot, Robert Browning. Rev. Frederick W. Robertson (by the 
ate DEAN Stanter!, Matthew Arnold, Christina Rossetti, and Cardinal Newman, and of the 
younger Amer.can authors, Wm. D. Howells, Heniy James, Jr., and George W. Cable. 


Scenes of Thackeray’s, Hawthorne’s 


and Soon Eliot’s Novels. Succeeding the illustrated series on the scenes of Dickens's 
novels 


The Reform of the Civil Service seing ine mon 


pressing political question before the American prblic, arrangements have been made fer the 
early publicat‘on of a series of papers On different phases of the subject, by several of the ablest 
advocates 0° the reform. 


Poetry and Poets in America, 35, £ c. steaman. 


There has been no such important body of literary criticism in America in the last fifteen years 
as Mr. Stedman’s papers in SCRIBNER on English and Amevican Poetry. The studies of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Emerson, Lowell, and others will appear in Toe Century Macazineg. 


Stories, Sketches, and ESSays oy ve expectea trom 
Charles Dudley W +, Mos W. D. Nowells, “Mark Twain,’? Edward Eggleston, Henry James, 
Jr., Jobn Muir, Miss Gordon Cumming, “en. H.,”’ Geo. Ww. Cable, Jovl Chandler Harris, Lizzie 
w. "Champnev. A. C. Redwood. Charies de Kay, F. D. Millet, Noah Brooks, Frank R Stockton 
Mrs. Julia Schayer, Wm. Il. Rideine. T. R Lounsbury, Constance F. Woolson, H. H. Boyeren, 
Albert Stickney, Washington Gladden. Jobn Burroughs, Parke Godwin, ‘Tommaso Salvioi, 
Henry King, Ernest Ingersoll, E. L. Godkin. EF. B. Washburne, and many others, 

Durins the sear one or two of the unique papers on the adventures of “‘ The Tile Club” 
will be printed. An original Life of Bewick. the engraver, by Austin Dobson, illustrated. with 
many sepemeniens of his engravings, is in preparation, with other features to be later an- 
bounce 


The Editori al Departments will be unusually complete. 
Reviews 0° the best and most significant books will be continued. “ flome and Society?’ will 
have a wider range of. subjeet and ** The World’s Work ” is so frequently the souree of quota- 
tton by scientific and industria) journals that ite enlargement seems to be demanded. 

The price of Tuz CENTURY MAGazise will remain at 4 per vear (35 cents a number 
portrait of the Iate Dr. Holland, photographed from a life-size picture, by Wats ber — 
is<tiet! just he‘rre his death, will possess a new interest to the readers of this magazine.’ It te 
offered at £5 retail. or together with Tae Century Magazine for $6.50. Subscriptions are 
taken by the. put Lishers and by book<ellers and newsdeslers everywhere. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, 
Be ce Scribner & Co.),. Union Square, N.Y. 


"There is also a paper on Salvint, 
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LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND TRAVEL 


NOVEMBER NUMBER 
NCW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
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Miscellaneous: 
15. LITERATURE OF THE 


Fer Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 
ey i Sumoet jon, Single Number 
ovate, on Thres Biot 24. 87.60; Five 
$11.50; Ten Copies, with an extra copy to the 


Gopicn 
clu Sa $22. an - 
20 cents. 


J.B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...... 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
HARPER S BAEAb PFOPLF, 

(@ HARPER'S @ PrOPE y be sent by mat. 
on receipt of nine certs, 


HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square. N. ¥. 


Cyclopedia War! 


The great Library of Universal Knut wiedge 
now wimpioted. large ty pe eaftion. nearly 40,000 top- 
les In every Gepestmce of buman know ledge. about 
40 per cent. 1 han Chambers's Encyclopedia, 10 
Ned cent. larger than Appleton’s, 20 per cent. r 

— — 6, at a mere wos 4 of thei: cost. f. 

larve Octavo Volumes, nearl 00 pages, com. 
pd in cloth binding, @15'5 in halt ussia, S20 ; In 
Foi erery sheep. ty és e, ode ekeh ao a cares 


) B. ALDEN, Manager, 764 Broadway. — Fork 
anes 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


ODOR CASES 


WITH LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 


234 and 235 BROADWAY, opposite 
Post-Office. 
0 YOUR NAME Printed with new 
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It contains the full history of his noble and eventful tite 
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LIFE | AND DEATH OF 


JAMES f. GARFIELD. 
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history of the assassination, death scenes, funeral 
services, and sermon. It ten tll 

also a chart showing the temperature . pulse, and 
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The New Sunday Schoo! Song Book 
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Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 
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SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation @ 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work conteine 
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Religious Mutelligence. 


THE TRIAL OF DR. THOMAS. 


—_——— 


Tue trial of the Rev. Dr. Thomns before 
the Rock River Conference has resulted in 
his conviction on the charges of denyingthe 
doctrine of the atonement as taught in the 
second and twentieth articles of religion of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and of 
teaching the theory of probation after death 
for those who die in sia, and in his conse- 
quent exclusion from the conference and 
from the ministry of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. The evidence against Dr. 
Thomas on the trial did not differ materially 
from that presented at the preliminary in- 
vestigation, the points of which we have 
given quite fully. Dr. Thomas himself tes- 





tified in his own behalf, when, in ANSWCr tO@! 


the questions, he declared that he had not 
said and did not hold thatthe death of Christ 
was merely that of a had 
preached that it was sacrificial. He did not 
think he had said that no man in his senses 


martyr, but he 


would believe the whole Bible; but that the 
most he could have suid was that no thor- 
oughly informed man could believe that 
the Bible, as we have it, was verbally in- 
spired or critically infallible. He did not 


believe ‘‘the Methodist Church must throw 
overboard a good part of the Old Testa- 
ment, or it would sink her’; and, therefore, 
it seemed to him wholly impossible that he 
could have it. He had not expressed 
any opinion in the Preachers’ Meeting re- 
apecting the Atonement; but had merely 
asked a question. He had never denied that 
the Scriptures contained the Word of God. 
or disputed the canonicity of the Books of 
the Bible as laid down in the fifth article of 
religion, having been satisfied on the latter 
point to accept the learning of others as 
possibly the best result that could be 
reached. He believed that primarily, orn its 
last analysis, the ground of moral obliga- 
tion is found in the absolute nature of God. 
He held that something is needed to recon- 
cile the incompatibility of the existence of 
punishment with the holy nature of God, 
and that that something is in its dee pest es- 
sence the doctrine of the Atonement 


snid 


Dr. Thomas also presented a carefully 
prepared argument in vindication of him- 
self. He had entered tle ministry under a 
deep conviction of his call toit, which to 
this day remained unchanged He had 
neversought or desired any position but that 
of the pastorate, nnd had studied theology 


not so much as a theory as with special ref 


erence to the work of a practical ministry. 


Whatever views he held, therefore, came 
not so much from the cloister as from the 
field of toil He had been early impr ssed 


that Methodism placed its 
*‘upon the life, the experience, the heart 
work of religion, and that in matters of 
opinion it allowed the lareest liberty.” Be- 
lieving, that in substance he was 
in accord with the 
had felt *‘ at 
forms or 
as far as j 
reason aud revelation ant ecpest intu- 
itions of the soul.” In fret, he hs id felt this 
to be a duty from which he might not turn 
away—that he should mike easier 
harder, the way of faith, 
honest doubters; that he 

right and in no 
ing harm by 
fully as he ce 
getics, that has 
critical age.” In had 
himself within the lines of a 
broad and progressive 
never for 


chief emphasis 


therefore 
Methodist doctrines, he 
et liberty to deal with the 


statements of ti 
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us by a 
idered 
reasonably 
orthodoxy, and bad 
intended to create 
uneasiness or dissension in the Church. He 
declared again his unquestioning belief in 
the living God and in the divinity of Christ, 
in the immortality of the soul and in re 
wards und punishments after death, and 
had sfeadily believed and taueht the great 
spiritual doctrines of the Church. He held 
to the and suthority of the 
Scriptures, that in maticrs of doctrine and 
duty they sre final—the authority of God; 
but did not accept the ‘ verbal” theory of 
inspiration or that all of the books of the 
Bible are of equal authority, inspiration, 
or value, or critically infallible: to the doc- 


this he con 


ove moment 


inspiration 


trine of a vicarious atonement, of form 
moral or paternal, but deoied the doctrine 





of a literal penal substitution; that all sin 
would be properly punished, but notio a 
material hell-fire nor to the terrible ideas 
of future torment that have come down 
from the past; and to the endlessness of 
the law by which sin must be punished, 
and, hence, to endless punishment for the 
endlessly obdurate, but could not affirm 
that any soul will or will not forever re- 
main in sion, and, hence, could neither 
affirm nor deny endless punishment for the 
soul. These views he enforced by quota- 
tations from his published sermons, by 
which he insisted he should be tried, rather 
than ‘‘by words dropped incidentally on 
the street or elsewhere two or three years 
ago.” 

He had been on the defersive since his 
case first came up in the Conference. He 
might have erred in preaching the sermons 
that caused the trouble; bu’ able orators 
were atlacking the Bible and the doctrines 
of Christianity, and he felt that he must 
defend them, to do which he must choose 
his own line of battle, freeing the debate 
from what seemed untenable and embar- 
rassing theories and taking such positions 
only as could be held. 

Dr. Miller presented the case of tho 
fense as counsel. He suggested that the 
chief harm in the sermons lay in the head- 
lines with which the newspaper reporters 
introduced them. In asserting a degree of 
inequality in the inspiration of the differ- 
ent books of the Bible,the defendant had 
only asserted what every minister of the 
Church knew well and what was supported 
by authority. The Church had not assert- 
ed the measure of inspiration of any book, 
or that all the books were equally in- 
spired. In defense of Dr. Thomas’s ex- 
pressions on the Atonement, the counsel 
cited the Arminian view, that we are 
saved through repentance and faith by 
the love of Christ. Passing to the third 
specification, which deals with violations 
of the standards of doctrine, Dr. Miller ad- 
mitted that the Articles of Religion were 
the real test, and that in them is included 
belief in the wrath to come; but protested 
against setting up the Catechism asin any 
test. Regarding eternal punish- 
ment, Dr. Thomas held that it was only 
justified by endless sinning. A passage 
which was quoted from a sermon of the 
defendant, illustrating this view, postulated 
the freedom of the will in the future state, 
the mercifulnes&s of God, and the hope of 
corrigibility of sinners in that 
state. The question was not the question 
of eternal punishment. The defendant held 
to that doctrine. The real difference was 
on the qnestion ‘‘ Who are incorrigible?” 
Dr. Thomas had not set forth a doctrine 
on the subject; but only a hope, a feeling, 
a sentiment. Dr. Hatfield presented the 
case of the prosecution in a speech, which, 
as reported in the Inter-Ocean, seems to 
deal only in denunciation. Dr. Thomas 
was acquitted bya vote of ten to five on 
the specification charging him with deny- 
ing the inspiration and authority of the 
canonical books of the Old and New Test- 
On the second and third specifi- 
cations, respecting the doctrine of atone 
ment and eternal punishment, on which he 
was convicted, the jury stood pine to six. 

In the matter of Dr. Thomas's charges 
against Dr. Parkhurst for defamation and 
lying, in that he bad charged him (Dr. 
Thomas) with beer drinking in saloons, 
card-playing, and theatergoing, the pre- 
liminary examination resulted ia a decision 
that the case was worthy the altention of 
the Conference and Dr. Thomas was iv- 
vited to formulate his charges. 
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SEVERAL of the yearly meetings of Friends 
report a notable increase of membership, some 
of those at the West having been increased by 
hundreds, thos@at the East by smaller num- 
bers. The statistics of the New York Yearly 
Meeting for the past three years show that 451 
members have heen added by request during 
that time, while 111 dave. become members by 
birth. Dedueting 363 members who have left 
the Society, the net increase. @ppears to have 
been 199. The Indians Yearly Meeting returns 
an tnerease of more ¢hag@ thouxand members 
within a year, and now ties twenty thousand 
members. The unusgel member of additions 
by request in the New York Yearly Meetine 
is regarded as one of the results of the re- 
revival meetings bich havé been tntro- 
duced among the Blends withip s-few.years.| 





past, The prospectty. af tbe. Tndians Yearly * 


Meeting is largely attributed to the influ- 
ence of the supervisory committee for relig- 
fous work whic was appointed last year. A 
good report is also made of the revival meet- 
ings. The reports of the Indiana meeting state 
that 59 members used intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage to some extent last year, and that 800 
members in 22 of the 52 monthly meetings used 

7,480 worth of tobacco. On the same basis, 
the total cost of the tobacco used in the whole 
Yearly Meeting would be nearly $18,000 a year. 
The society at Matamoras, Mexico, has 204 
members. Mr. Purdie, the missionary, is pub- 
lishing a series of school-books, which are cir- 
culated allover the country and are approved 
by the best citizens, and the Scriptures are in 
publication in the Spanishtongue. Mr. Walls, 
Mr. Purdie’s colleague, has married a Mexican 
wife. Converts of the mission are preaching 
al several places. 


..The presbyteries of the United Pres. 
byterian Church are beginning to vote on the 
overture sent down to them by the General 
Assembly for the repeal of the article in the 
Directory of Worship forbidding  instru- 
mental musit in thechurches. Brookville, the 
first presbytery to declare itself, voted unani- 
mously against the repeal. The Presbytery of 
Monongahela came next, and voted 38 for 
repeal to 8 against it. It reinforced its vote 
with a declaration explaining that it was given 
not to favor the use of instruments in the 
ehurches, but from a conviction that the 
article in the Directory has an incorrect or, at 
least, doubtful statement of the teaching of 
the Word of God on the subject. It asks the 
Assembly, if it approves repeal, to make a de- 
liverance formally declaring that the action is 
not to be understood as recommending the 
use Of instrumental music in our congrega- 
tions, counseling great prudence in dealing 
with questions that may rise, and directing 
Sessions in such action as will properly respect 
the conscientious convictions of members of 
their congregations. 


...The Bishop of Bangor, in the course of 
his triennial charge, recently delivered at Ban- 
gor, said he could not disguise his feelings of 
shame and indignation at the manner in which 
lay ecclesiastical patronage was exercised. 
Most unfit and incompetent men were pre- 
ferred for livings, owing to political sympathy 
or family ties, and when inducted they alien- 
ated Churchmen by indifference and neg- 
ligeuce. He hoped the time would come 
when the parishioners would, at least, have a 
negative voice in the selection of the man to 
whom their spiritual welfare was intrusted. 
The advertisements of sales of livings in 
ecclesiastical journals were scandalous. 


..The Baptist State Convention of Ala- 
bama has to deal with ninety thousand colored 
members and seventy-six thousand white mem- 
bers, and is naturally much fnterested in the 
welfare of the former, who constitute the 
majority. Last year it agreed to furnish one- 
half the support of the Rev. C. C. Booth, who 
has been engaged in holding institutes for 
ministers, deacons, and Sunday-school teach- 
ers. This year it voted “that the movement 
already made for the evangelization of the 
colored race is a work to which the Baptists of 
Alabama should earnestly address themselves, 
and that the same should be pressed forward.”’ 


..- The Disciples of Christ have four small 
but growing churches in England, under the 
care of their General Missionary Convention. 
Three of these societies (those of Liverpool. 
Southport, and Chester, the pastor at South- 
ampton not being able to attend), met together 
recently at Helsby for social and religious con- 
ference. The meeting was so satisfactory that it 
was determined to continue it annually; not for 
the exercise of legislative or ecclesiastical func- 
tions, but for “the cultivation of personal 
religion and the extension of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom,” and a committee was appointed to 
prepare for the next meeting. 


..--Tbe Executive Committee of the En 
glish Liberation Society, at a late meeting, 
after expressing satisfaction at the statement 
of the colonial secretary that the Government 
had decided on the withdrawal of ecclesi- 
astical subsidies from Ceylon, declared them- 
selves encouraged by this suceess to renew 
their efforts to secure the extinction of grants 
for ecclesiastical purposes in other crown- 
governed colonies. 


.. The English Church Association has de- 
termined to prosecute the Rev. R. R. Bristow, 
of St. Stephen’s, Lewisham, for ritualistic prac- 
tices. Mr. Bristow isa prominent member of 
the High Church party, is regarded as an elo- 
quent preacher, and was-for several years or- 
ganizing secretary of the Qourch Union. - 


.. The Rev. Samuel Mapsing, D. D., secre- 
tary of the Religious Traet Bociety, died in 


| London, September 13th, He -was a Baptist , 
minister, visited the United States in 1875, 
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Missions, 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





ACCORDING to Dr. Clark’s “ annual survey,” 
the year past has been one of steady progress 
aud enlargement in the missionary work of 
the American Board. Its principal features 
have been the establishment of the new mis- 
sion in Central Africa, the encouragement to 
enlarge operations {n China, thé remarkable 
interest developed in Japan, the advance in 
higher Christian education in Turkey and 
India, the blessing attending woman’s work, 
and the illustration of the value of the board- 
ing-school in the development of Christian 
character. Fifteen laborers have been sent to _ 


Africa within fifteen months and four more ~~ 


are under appointment to go. Eight of these 
go to the Zulu mission and Umzila’s country, © 
and eleven to the new mission of which Bihé 
isto be the center. The wisdom of selecting 
the latter point is so far confirmed. The first 
attempt to enter Umzila’s Kingdom did not 
succeed, but the effort is still prosecuted. The 
Turkish missions are suffering under the influ- 
ence of the continued misgovernment of the 
country and the increasing poverty of the peo- 
ple. Efforts are continued to erect self-sup- 
porting and self-extending evangelical com- 
munities. The missions there now have 
94 churches, with 6,726 members, and 39 sem- 
inaries, colleges, and high schovls. The work 
among the women is represented by 18 sem- 
inaries, with nearly seven hundred pupils, and 
numerous common schools. More than $8,000 
were pledged last year in Central Turkey for 
buildings for girls’ schools and nearly $9,000 
were paid for board and tuition at the home at 
Constantinople. Fifty-seven publications were 
issued in five languages. The English Epis- 
copal work among the Armenians is no- 
ticed as something “likely to distract and 
divide the feeble Protestant communities and 
to give encouragement to the disaffected and 
unworthy. If successful in its avowed object, 
it must be among an enlightened class from 
whom accessions have been looked for, 
as the result of our missionary efforts, and 
others will reap where they have not sown.” 
The number of additions in India and Ceylon 
nereases every year, ‘‘and the influence of 
the Gospel is more and more recognized in the 
cbaracter and lives of those who bear the 
Christian name.” Increasing numbers of 
Mobammedans attend the preaching at Bom- 
bay. Woman’s workin the Madura and Cey- 
lon missions has exhibited a remarkable 
growth and success. Much bas been gained 
in China by the insertion of the “ opium 
clause’ in the treaty wi'') the United States, 
which has been pronounced by a Chinese 
officer ‘‘in keeping with the doctrine of our 
Jesus.” In Japan able and self-denying 
preachers have been sent out from the train- 
ing school at Kioto and a long advance has 
been made in self-support. Nearly five hun- 
dred members have been added in Micronesia, 
and the Gilbert Islands are becoming a more 
promising field. The North Pacific Institute 
is doing a good workin sending out pastors 
and teachers. The prospects of the Church 
in the Sandwich Islands are affected by 
the changes going on in the _ char- 
acter of the population, under the influx 
of the Chinese and Portuguese and the prose- 
lyting activity of French priests, Anglicans, 
and Mormons, so that ‘‘ the contest is renewed 
and maintained that the field once wen shall 
not be lost.””. The work of Christianizing and © 
eivilizing the Dakota Indians goes on with 
little change. The work in Western Mexico 
has not been satisfactory. Healthful progress 
is reported in Spain. In Austria, the church 
at Prague is growing in numbers and in moral] 
character, and individuals at other points give * 
evidence of a true spiritual life. The statistics 
show an increase of 17 miesionaries, 100 more 
preaching places, 2,500 more common school * 
and 300 more high school pupils, and more 
than 2,000 additions to the churches on pro- 
fession. 

The whole number of laborers is 2,131, of 
whom 1,717 are natives ; the whole number of 
churches 272, with 18,446 members and 2,161 
additions during the year. The scbools are 51 
training and theological schools and station 
classes, with 1,468 pupils;.36 girls’ boarding- 
schools, with 1,420 pupils; and 791 common 
schools, with 30,472 pupils. Whole number of 
pupils, 33,360. Twenty-five million pages were 
printed during the year. 





Tre Seventh-Day Baptist Missiovary _ 
Society returns for its mission at Shanghai, 
China, one missionary and-bis wife and a mis- 
sionary teacher; two native preachers, pone 


Bible-woman, & Sabbatti-school and two day ~*~ 
| s¢hools, a church of shout twenty members,” ~ 
|. aid mission baildings valued at $14,800. ‘The 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 30tb. 
NADAB AND ABIHU.—Lev. x, 1—11. 


Nores.—‘‘Nadab and Abihu.””»—Nadab means 
gave freely. {t is probably the shortened form 
of a longer name, which began with a divine 
name, like Jehonadab (or Jonadab), which 
means Jehovah gave, or Amminadab and Che- 
moshnadab, which means the God Ammi gave 
and Chemosh gave. “‘Abibu’’ seems to mean 
My father ix he. “Took his censer.”"— 
The occasion was a specially festal one. (See 
previous chapter.) “*Censer.”"—The vessel 
in which the incense was burned. 
* Strange fire.’—Just what the offense was is 
not clear. It is not known precisely what 
“‘ strange fire’? means. Possibly fire not from 
the altar, where it was miraculousls kindled ; 
possibly burning of other incense than was 
ordered; possibly burning at a wrong time. 
“* Commanded them not.’’—Equivalent to 
forbade. “ Five from the Lord.’’—Like a 
stroke of lightning, which killed without con- 
suming. ** Twill be sanctified, . glori- 
fied.” —By being obeyed. “Aaron held his 
peace.” —He recognized the offense committed, 
and could not justify it nor complain. 
** Sons of Uzziel...—Their cousins, instead of 
their brothers, carried them out, so that the 
priests might not be defiled by touching a 
dead body.” ** Out of the camv.”’—Burial 
was outside the camp, because the sepulcher 
was ceremonially unclean. “In their 
coats."—Their long priestly garments, which 
had been defiled by death. ** Uncover not 
your heads.”""—The priests must continue the 
priestly services. They could not leave them 
to defile themselves by attending the dead with 
signs of woe.”’ ** Ye shall not go out.”—To 
leave the services and defile themselves. 
“ Do not drink wine nor strong drink.”.—From 
the connection of this prohibition with the 
story of Nadab and Abihu, it seems probable 
that they were intoxicated when they offered 
the strange fire. ‘‘Wine’’ was the fermented 
juice of the grape, as always in the Bible 
“Strong drisk’’ was any other fermented 
Mquor, made of honey or palm juice. 
“When ye go into the tabernacle.’’—The probi- 
bition was of drinking any intoxicating 
liquors while engaged in their regular priestly 
service, so as to avoid any such offense or 
so that the priesthood and the altar service 
might not be despised. “‘ Holy and un- 
holy.”"—That which is sanctified for the sanc- 
tuary service and what is not. ** Unelean 
and clean,”»—What was unclean was generally 
forbidden and prevented one who had 
touched it to enter the sanctuary. 

Instruction.—God’s commands are meant to 
be obeyed. Where they are definite and ritual, 
they are to be obeyed as given. Where, os in 
the New Testament dispensation, they have 
to do with the heart, much more are they to be 
exactly and fully obeyed. A man who puts 
the wrong fire into his heart—that of selfish- 
ness, instead of love to God—deserves to die. 

Especially in those that represent God be 
fore the people should he be sanctified. 
Priests, ministers, and teachers represent God. 
They teach who he is and what is our duty 
toward him. If they act so as to bring re- 
proach on themselves, the reproach falls also 
on God’s holy name. That must not be. Let. 
teachers feel the responsibility of their ex- 
ample before their echolars. 

And especially the lesson teaches us that 
teachers and preachers of God’s Word should 
avoid evtirely the use of all intoxicating 
liquors. The command to the priests was to 
avoid it while engayed in the sanctuary serv-- 
ice; that is, while not at home, at their farms. 
The priests took turns, so as to serve at 

the altar a few weeks at a time, and then 
went home. While in service they must be 
total abstainers. The reason holds now for 
those who have regular duties as religious 
teachers, and therefore the prohibition bolds. 
Every minister, every teacher should be a total 
abstainer. 

What is good for ministers and teachers is 
good for every Christian. Every Christian is 
—_ every head of a household is an 
officiating priest 
ample =a anaes God. Goa sare: ‘ ae ie 
ell the people will: I be glorified.” Certain! 
miristers and teachers might drink to moders. 
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Never be astonished nor. bewail if sin is pF 
ished. It ought to be punished. It is 
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Hews of the Week. 


AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tux Democratic triumph at the election of 
Mr. Bayard as President pro tem. of the Senate 
was short-lived, and it met with a sudden 
check and subsequent downfall on Thursday 
last. It had been rumored during the early 
part of the week that some retaliatory measure 
would be taken by the Republicans as soon as 
the new senators had been admitted, which 
they were on Tuesday, without opposition on 
the part of the Democrats. On Thursday 
Senator Logan moved that Senator David 
Davis, of Illinois, be declared President pro 
tem, of the Senate, and, after some debate, the 
motion was carried by a vote of 36 to 34, Sen- 
ators Davis and Bayard declining to vote upon 
the question. Considerable merriment greeted 
this result, which was increased when Senator 
Edmunds moved that the thanks of the Sen- 
ate be extended to Senator Bayard for the 
courteous and impartial manner in which he 
had presided over that body for two days. 
Upon taking the chair, Senator Davis made a 
brief speech, thanking the senators for his 
election and declaring himself absolutely in- 
dependent of any party. One of his first acts 
was the appointment of a Democratic private 
secretary. 

Apart from this measure, the Senate has 
done little else than to consider the nomina- 
tions made by President Arthur, though some 
slight debate was held relative to the Esposito 
case, mentioned in our editorial pages lart 
week. 

President Arthur has remained in Weshing- 
ton and kept his own counsel with regard to 
Cabinet changes. He has sent a number of 
nominations to the Senate, among which were 
those of the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin as minis- 
ter to Spain and Mr. Walker Blaine, a son of 
the Secretary, as Third Assistant Secretary of 
State. It is announced that he will, with few 
exceptions, adopt those nominations contem- 
plated by the late President Garfield. 

Guiteau, the assassin, was arraigned at the 
Criminal Court on Friday, and entered a plea 
of not guilty on the charge of the willful mur- 
der of James A. (arfield. His brother-in-law, 
Mr. Scoville, of Chicago, is acting as his coun- 
sel. During the proceedings an intoxicated 
veteran of Garfield’s regiment endeavored to 
borrow a pistol, in order to avenge the Presi- 
dent’s death ; but he was promptly seized and 
placed under arrest. 

The case of ex-Aseistant Postmaster-General 
Brady, charged with complicity in the ‘‘ Star- 
Route”’ frauds, was postponed until this week. 





THs campaign in Virginia bas gradually 
assumed a personal aspect, and the attacks 
have become so bitter that the principals are 
in actual combat. On account of a series of 
newspaper articles, a duel was fought near 
Richmond, on Saturday last, between Mr. 
Riddleberger and Mr. G. D. Wise. Neither 
was injured, and the same day Mr. Riddle- 
berger fought another duel, with the same 
harmless result, the opposing party being a 
Mr. Beirne, who had stigmatized his opponent 
asa liar. Excitement was created in Wash- 
iugton, on Saturday night, by the arrest of 
Senator Mahone, ona charge of endeavoring 
to challenge Gen. Early to a duel. Senator 
Mahone denied any such warlike intention 
and left for Richmond on Sunday. 


.... Intense excitement prevails in Ireland at 
the sudden and severe measures taken by the 
government to suppress the Land League. 
The news that Mr. Parnell was arrested and 
lodged in Kilmainbam jail was received on 
Thursday, and so great was the feeling that 
Dublin was put under military rule and all 
public meetings were forbidden. On Saturday 
Messrs. Dillon, Sexton, Quinn, and other 
prominent Land Leaguers were arrested, and 
precautions were taken to provide against an 
uprising. Serious riots are reported in prog- 
ress at Limerick and Dublin. 


. The October elections in the West 
passed off quietly, the vote showing a great 
decrease over that of last year. In Ohio 
Governor Foster is re-elected by a plurality of 
upward of 15,000, and ‘the legislature is Re- 
publican in both branches bya safe majority. 
The Democrats managed to carry the city of 
Cincinnati, through defections in the Repnb- 
lican ranke. Iv Eowa alight vote was polled, 
but the Republicans elected their ticket by a 
majority of 38,000 and control the legislature 
by a majority of 79. 


.-The New: York State Democratic Con- 
‘gention was held at “Albany, on Wednesday of 


many anti‘ Irving Halt were not recognized; 


the County Democracy being declared the 


| legitimate “organization. — “The © Conven 


‘nominated William Purcell for secretary of | 
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state and Roswell A. Parmenter for attorney- 
general. 





TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH and that 
of your children, and use no other cure for 
Coughs, Colds, ete. except that standard 
remedy, Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam. Itis 
acknowledged by all who have given it a trial 
as being the most reliable preparation ever 
used. It is particularly adapted to lung and 
throat affections in children. Try one bottle. 


SUMMIT 
Mineral Spring Water, 


FROM HARRISON, ME. 


a pure, delightful water, without taste or odor, 
btedly efficact in 


Kidney, ‘Stomach, Blood, and Malarial 


Disorders. 


The claims of Summit Water are supported by 
prominent people who have been oured by its use. 


MYERS, SUTER & CO., 
304 Broadway, New York. 


NEW RICH BLOOD! |. 


make New Rich 
Blood, and will crapien completely change the blood ~ 
the entiresystem in three months. Any 
who will take 1 pill cach night from 1 to Teweeks 
may be restored to sound foe 8 if such a thing 
be pate S oat ae ry for 8 letter pt = 
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(Refers to all Chicago} 


fF ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


RHEUMATISM 
aXND 
NEURALGIA, 





and remedy Pw} 
siate 0 


Prices Siew at and phen an be sent by mail. 
Send for Circ’ A 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


_ A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. — 


THE CONTINENTAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. E. KINGSLEY & Co. 
Rates, $3 to $4 per Day. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 


> a TAYLOR, Proprietor. 7 
Oneida Community. 
(LIMITED.) 




















Fruits 


(12 varieties eee a@ specialty. “For ay" list ad- 
88 a5 B COMMUNITY, N. Y. 


- TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. — 
NEW YORK AND PHILA. NEW LINE 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE 


Oe Are Apes 
beare now Nore tron pate 
ve New York m station RR of N.J.f 
Liberty Street, for Philadelphia. . _ 
ht 7:45, 9:80, 3398 4 ws 
On Sunday at 6:45 4. m.; 


For Third and Berks Stroets, at 5:90, 7:48, 11:18 4. x. 
180, 4:90, 6:80, 7 P.M. On Suni at 8:45 canoe 
73 


‘or Warren, and Tu or Strecta 5 
980, 11: 15 Bia 190, 4, 4: 4:90, 5:90, 7,12P. x. On’ Sun 


da: 
oy, £45 trains leave Philadelphia for New York: 
x. ns Philadelphia an ett RSs oso. Railroad, 
Ninth and Green Streets, at 7 80, 9: 11 A.M; 
2 5 3:45, 5:40, 6:45, 12 P. mM. cae Oe a 5:30, 


From a Third and Berks Streets at 5:20, 8:20, 9:15 4, 
1, 3:40, 5:25, 6:25, 11:30 p.m. Sunday, 7:45 a. um; 106 
. M. 








and _ Green 
120, $,, 420, 5:30, 7, 12 Pp. mM. 
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From Freaten, Vi Tucker 
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way, 8A th Avenue. New York, and No. 4 Court 
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C.C.SHAYNE, wholesale manufacturer 


of Sealskin, Otter, ard Fur-lined Garments, No. 
108 Prince Street, near Broadway, offers goods 
at retail. Splendid opportunity to purchase 
reliable and elegant Furs direct from the man- 
ufacturer at lowest possible prices. 








ELEGANT NT FALL AND WINTER 








CARRIAGES 


FOR TOWN USE, 
now on Exhibition at our bt 


VICTORIAS, DOG 

CABRIOLES, VILLAGE CARTS, 
T CARTS, ROAD WAGONS, 
BROUGHAMS, SURREYS, 
LANDAUS, and 
LANDAULETS, PHAETONS. 


OVER 160 SECOND-HAND CARRIAGES, 


wot c. 8. FLAN D RAU & CO, 


372 and 374 BROOME 8T., N. Y. 


-SHENANDOAH VALLEY R.R. 


The only ROUTE to the 


CAVERNS OF LURAY, 


The Luray Cave 6 and Hotel Compa Hotel Company have notified 
this Company that they have introduced the 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
into the Caverns, and they are now daily illuminated 
by the aid of this powerful agent, 
No other Illuminator being Adequate 
to etrate the obscurities of these vast subterranean 
and grottos or to properly reveal their 
MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENTATION, 
No similar Caverns are known elsewhere. No 
Caverns have ever before been illuminated by the aid 


effects produced fully meet the anticipation 

and are marve poamy Sen utiful, aye SF J K ~eeas 
visions which have n heretofore unatta’ 

No extra charge is made for the Tiumination' a the 

Electrio Light, and Guides are furnished free, as usual. 








LURAY INN 


will remain open at all seasons of the year, and visit- 
ors may feel assured « procuring superior and frst 
class accommodations 


EXCURSION TICKETS, 
ith coupons good for admission to the Caverns, are 
pels sale by all SCanecting roads. 


JOSEPH H. SANDS, 
Superintendent 
agerstown, ma. 


CHARLES P. HATOH, 
Gen’ ‘ase'r 
Phiteterphia, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will ¢ 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 








ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPs 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
Of Sheet. QOxBG..... 2... cece ceeecceeeceeecseeee oe 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie. the Emgraver..............cseeseeecee 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Same. in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver.............c.scceeeeces 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size. 16x20.... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size. 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Bize. LOXDD........ccecccecssecessecesececcevers 106 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............. 10 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...........-+++ 1 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
860 pages. 

The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 


Orders. with the cash i 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We bave had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange 
mente with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those whe 
may desire them. Each File or Sinder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has ‘THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and jooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. ‘they will be de 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usua) 
price is £1.50. A cut of the File or Binder ts 
given below: 
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NOTICES. 

SP" All commopications for the Edttortal, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be adéressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
Dendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

6” All communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

2 Remittances should be made payable to Ta 
Inperenvesr. 

t2™ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
Muet be authenticated by the name and address «ri 
the writer; not necessarily or publication.b asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

t®™ We do not ho'd ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents 

t#” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannct. however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for thelr return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 








For Subscription Terns see wage 31. 


Che Hndependent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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THE MORAVIAN EXODUS, 








Tue Moravian Church in this country is 
small, and such « loss as it has just experi- 
enced in the withdrawal into the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Rev. Mr. Jordan, 
two weeks ago, followed immediately by 
the withdrawal last week into the Reformed 
Episcopal Church of the Rev. Mr. Hoff- 
man, of Philadelphia, with his whole con- 
gregation, is no smallone. To this should 
be added the fact, which seems to have 
escaped the attention of journalists, that the 
game cause Which has produced these seces- 
sions has within the last two years led two 
or three other of most active Moravian min- 
isters to withdraw into secular life. 

The chief difficulty in the case is that the 
American Moraviun Church cannot possess 
any natural and national development, as 
it is restrained by the foreign ‘control. 
Every ten years there is held a Gen- 
eral Synod in Germany, and this is 
the supreme authority. It is managed 
by men who cannot possibly understand 
the life of our own churches and who are 
almost certain to do them injustice. Any 
change or development in methods would 
be likely to find no favor with them. The 
Unity’s Elders’ Conference in Germany is 
a court of appeal iu the case of any differ- 
ence here, and they are necessarily ignor- 
ant, and must judge by partial information, 
with no chance for one accused to defend 
himself. Three years ago a considerable 
discussion was held in the Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Moravians on this 
matter, and the result, being the support of 
of the present system by a considerable 
majority of the members, has been followed 
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by this secession of those who were then 
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in the minority. There has also been great 
complaint that the Provincial Elders’ Con- 


ference, at Bethlehem, Pa., has arbi- 
trary power in moving ministers and 
demanding that the property of local 
churches shall be heldin its name. This 
last was the immediate difficulty which 
drove off Mr. Hoffman's church. It would 
seem only reasonable that these strange aud 
decidedly undemocratic rules might be 
modified. The Moravian Church, however, 
has existed for only two purposes: the cul- 
tivation of humble soul piety and the con- 
version of the heathen world; and the Ger 
man way of arbitrary government has pre- 
vailed here, and any movement to enlarge 
the Church at home has not been particu- 
larly encouraged. 

The transfer of Mr. Jordan and Mr. Hoff- 
man to other churches has been signulized 
by an exhibition both of Christian fellow- 
ship and of unchristian disfellowship. Mr. 
Hoffman was received as a Christian broth- 
er, of equal ministerial rights. Bishop 
Stevens, however, reordained Mr. Jor- 
dan, as if his Moravian ordination 
was of no legitimacy. This is cer- 
tainly one of the strangest ecclesias- 
tical acts we remember. We supposed 
that Bishop Stevens was of Low Church 
predilections, and not such a man as would 
set an extraordinary value on the superior 
ity of episcopal orders, We recall, also, 
that he took a prominent part in the effort 
to have the legitimacy of Moravian epis- 
copacy and orders declared at Lambeth. It 
also occurs to us that the Anglican Church 
has definitely pronounced that the Mora- 
vian orders are valid, and it hardly seems 
necessary for American Episcopalians to 
set themselves up as more stringent than 
their mother Church. We, who regard the 
right to preach and administer the sacra- 
ments of a priest ordained by a bishop of 
the most untainted Greek or Roman suc- 
cession to be not a whit more valid than 
that of a brother ordained by the 
brotherbood of an independent Baptist 
church, camafford to laugh at the childish- 
ness of the whole question; but we do nut 
see, even on the basis of the tremendous 
importance of the unbroken tactual suc 
cession of bishops’ hands, what was the 
reason for this insult put upon Moravian 
orders. If we are not misinformed, Mr. 
Jordan is of rather High Church proclivi- 
ties, and we have heard it suggested that 
the reordivation may have been of his 
choice, and not the Bishop's, But, even so, 
we have always understood that there was 
considerably less question attaching to the 
Moravian episcopal succession than to the 
Anglican. However, Mr. Jordan has now 
got the Moravian succession of Michael 
Bradacius and the Anglican succession of 
Matthew Parker, and we hope he will find 
that they give him a double supply of grace. 





THE TILDEN DEMOCRACY ON CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM. 





Tne Tilden Democracy of this state last 
week held their state convention at Albany 
and put their candidates into the field for 
the fall campaign, to be defeated, as we 
hope, by the Republican candidates for the 
same offices. Mr. Tilden, though not pres- 
ent, had things all hisown way, through the 
agency of his friends. John Kelly and his 
Tammany delegates were excluded from the 
convention, and, hence, not recognized as 
representing the Democratic party in this 
city. This was pethapsthe best disposition 
to make of him. 

Though the Tammany delegates were 
thus excluded, Mr. Purcell, the editor of 
the Rochester Union and Advertiser, who 
in 1879 supported John Kelly asa candidate 
for governor and heJped to defeat Gover- 
nor Robinson, is placed at the head of the 
ticket as the Democratic candidate for scc- 
retary of state. Has Mr. Purcell repented 
of that political sin and brought forth fruit 
meet for repentance, or is this one of Mr. 
Tilden’s sly ways, if not to coneiliate Jobn 
Kelly and partially reconcile him to his 
defeat, to break his influence with the 
Tammany Democrats of this city? To give 
an acknowledged Kelly Democrat the Iead- 
ing place on the ticket and atthe same time 
discard and ignore Mr. Kelly himself is 
rather an unusual spectacle, even with the 
Democratic party. 
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Tae INDEPENDENT has no sympathy with 
the Democracy, whether state or national, 
as a party organization, and has dove 
what it could to keep it out of power, be- 
lieving that the control of the Republican 
party will be best for the interests of the 
country; and yet we most heartily com- 
mend one of the resolutions adopted by the 
recent convention at Albany, and here re- 
produce it, as follows: 

** Weare in favor of such a reform, by 
legislative enactment, as well as by admin- 
istrative action, in the civil service of the 
country as will substitute for the pres- 
ent pericdical scramble for spoils a wise 
system of appointment and promotion, by 
which the incumbency of subordinate 
offices shall be regulated by law and de- 
pend only upon capacity and character, 
and we demand that no assessments shall 
be levied upon public officers for political 
purposes.” 

This, as a statement of the true doctrine, 
is far better than that of the resolution on 
the same subject adopted by the Republic- 
an convention that met in this city, and 
which we published last week. We are 
quite aware that a minority party, being 
out of power, may formally endorse a doc- 
trine which it will not be called upon to 
practice, and which, if it were in power, 
it would neither endorse vor practice. As 
a matter of history, it is notorious that 
Democracy, whenever and wherever it has 
been in power, has uniformly carried out 
the ‘‘spoils system.” The system began 
with a Democratic President and has 
been vigorously applied by every such 
president from that day to this. The ante- 
cedents of the party are directly in the face 
of this resolution. Indeed, all that has 
been done to establish the theory of civil 
service reform and break up the “spoils 
system” has been done by Republicans. 

And, now, if the Democrats of this state 
have seen the error of their ways and have 
been converted toa thorough reform on 
this subject, we are heartily glad. Their 
resolution reads right. Asa general state- 
ment, we like it better than that of the Re- 
publicans of this state. Let them_prove 
their faith by their works; let them abstain 
from all political assessments in the cam- 
paign of this Fall; let their representatives 
in Congress advocate and vote for such 
legislation as this resolution contemplates; 
and then all the friends of civil service re- 
form will credit New York Democracy 
with sincerity on this vital question. 
There is no doubt that the question will 
come before the next Congress, and the 
course in regard to it pursued by both 
parties will be watched with the sharpest 
interest by the people. Democrats can do 
no wiser thing than to lead, if they can, 
on this subject; and Republicans can 
make no greater mistake than to lag be- 
hind or attempt by any shuffling game to 
evade the popular demand. Civil service 
reform is and is to be one of the great 
issues before the people, and political par- 
ties will be judged and approved or con- 
demned by their attitude in regard to it. 
The people will not and should not accept 
platform trickeries for campaign purposes 
asa substitute for action. Let the party 
false on this subject be defeated, whether 
it be Democratic or Republican. 





WHAT THE (DUTCH) REFORMED 
CHURCH IS DOING. 





Tue General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in Amcrica, which met in Schenec- 
tady last week (Oct. 12th and 13th), is the 
same in composition and personnel which 
at Hudson, last June, so severely ‘sat 


and their memorial calling for anu interpret- 
ation of or removal of the clause in the 
‘Formula of Baptism” professing belief 
in ‘‘all the articles which are taught in 
this Christian Church,” and that we are 
‘incapable of any good and prone to all 
evil.” The super-active men in it were 
last week, as in last June, those who some- 
how or another get themselves elected t> 
nearly every Synod, although the constitu- 
tion prescribes the choice of every minister, 
in alphabetical order, who ought to take 
his turn and go to Synod. In both Hud- 
son and Schenectady the men oftenest, 
longest, and loudest heard were the Revs. 
C. L. Wells, C. F. Hoes, Pole tee: 
C. Berg, A. Du Bois, W. R. ae 
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tion of professor of theology), and others 
who with rare exceptions live in the sub- 
urbs of the city in which ‘Synod’s 
Rooms” are situated. How the other min- 
isters, who ought to be faithful to their 
vows, can eatisfy their consciences and stay 
away from Synod, and leave all in the 
hands of those who are sure to come, iss 
mystery to us. 

The Synod was called to order at three 
P. M.on Wednesday, and made ballot or 
silent nominations in the evening for pro. 
fessor of theology in New Brunswick, and 
retired to sleep over their work, as good 
Christians ought. Next day Dr, H. D, 
Ganse, of St. Louis, Dr. 8. M. Wood- 
bridge (professor of church history in the 
seminary et New Brunswick), and Dr. 
Marcius Flutton (pastor of Second Re- 
formed Church in New Brunswick) ran 
ahead of all other nominees, Balloting 
continued all day, Dr. Ganse being nearly 
elected (having 58 votes); but, the Hutton 
voters remaining firm, about five o’clock it 
was found that none of the three leaders 
could be elected. The name of Dr. Wm. 
J. V. V. Mabon, who bad at every ballot 
received one or two votes, now became the 
favorite choice, and after a number of bal- 
lots, at 6:10 Pp. mu., received the needed 
number of 68 and during the evening 
notified the Synod of his acceptance. Dr. 
Mabon was born in 1822, and graduated 
from Union College in 1840. Since 1846 
he has been pastor of a little church at 
Weehawken, or, more properly, New Dur- 
ham. He is known as a pure and gentle 
Christian pastor and bas published several 
sermons iu pamphiet form. Of this excel- 
lent gentleman, of stainless private charac- 
ter, we have nothing to say but praise, 
though he is not known as a scholar. 
Yet we wonder what the so-called ‘‘ Gen- 
eral” Synod will do next, after its re- 
markable performances at Hudson and 
Schenectady. A ‘‘ General” Synod in which 
a short tally of a baker's dozen of men 
occupy four-fifths of the talking-time of 
Synod and are most active in snubbiog 
the earnest men of the Church—such as 
compose the Classis of Poughkeepsie, for 
instance—are not to be expected to do much 
that shall make the heart of the Church 
beat with pride. What is wanted more 
than all else, humanly speaking, in the Re- 
formed Church now is attention to the rep- 
resentative duties in classis and synod and 
a brave heart and voice against the clique 
that rules the highest body. 

By its action, last week, the Synod 
virtually made its board of education an 
annex to its theological seminary, nor do 
we see why the: office and secretary ex- 
penses of about $3,500 or $4,000 per annum 
are kept up in Vesey Street. Both ought 
to be at once removed to aroom iu Hertzog 
Hall, since, as long as the best-equipped 
men of the Church are kept out of the the- 
ological chairs and the harmless men are 
put in, it will be Dr. Lee, and vot the 
faculty, who make up the decently-suffi- 
cient number of students at New Bruns- 
wick Seminary. 


MARRIAGE AFTER DIVORCE. 


Tue Court of Appeals of this state, ina 
recent case involving the legitimacy of a 
child born of a second marriage, which had 
been forbidden by tue court that granted a 
divorce in respect to the first marriage, has 
rendered a most important decision. The 
divorced fatber in this case had two chil 
dren by his first marriage. His wife, after 
their birth, procured an absolute divorce 
from him by the decree of a court in this 
state, with an order forbidding him to 
marty again during her life-time. He 
afterward went into another state, and mar- 
ried again, and then returned to this state, 
and here a child was born to him by his 
second wife. When he died, he left three 
children, two by the first wife and one hy 
the second, The legitimacy of this third 
child, as the fruit of the prohibited mar- 
riage, was the direct question involved. 

Judge Barnard, before whom the ques- 
tion came in the first instance, held that 
the second marriage, being prohibited by 
the divorce decree in respect to the first 
marriage, was void, and, consequeutly, that 
the child born thereof was illegitimate and 
had no rights of inheritance from the father. 
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was then taken to the Court of Appeals, 
and here the decision of the General Term 
was reversed. The ground on which the 
reversal was based is that a marriage valid 
where contracted is valid everywhere, and 
that, nothwithstanding the fact that the 
laws of New York incapacitated the di 
vorced husband from marrying in this state, 
bis second marriage, which took place in 
connecticut, being valid there, must be 
recogzized as valid in this state, and, hence, 
that the child by the second marriage hasthe 
same rights of inheritance as the two chil- 
dren by the first marriage. This specific 
question has never before been passed upon 
by the highest judicial authority of this state, 
The decision, as now rendered, settles the 
law for New York State, unless the legisla- 
ture shall see fit to change it, that a decree 
of divorce, with the prohibition of a second 
marriage, applies as to the prohibition only 
toa second marriage in this state, and that 
the prohibited party, if validly married io 
another state, may retura and here reside 
with ali the legal incidents in respect to 
rights of property and his offspring as com- 
plete as they were in respect to the first 
marriage. 

The ground taken by the Court of Ap- 
peals is that the prohibition against remar- 
riage relates simply to the act of such mar- 
riage in this state, and that it is of no force 
beyond thisstate, and, consequently, ceases 
to be a prohibition in respect to a second 
marriage validly coutracted in another 
state. The prohibition does not forbid the 
parties, validly married elsewhere, to live 
together in the State of New York as }as- 
baud and wife, and does not. involve the 
legal inference that any children born 
thereof must necessarily be illegitimate. 
With this consiruction of the law, the pro- 
hibition itself might as well be repealed, 
since nothing is easier than to evade its 
operation by simply going into another 
state and being there married. A divorced 
husband io this city would only need to 
cross the Hudson River and have bis mar- 
riage celebrated in Jersey City. Such a 
prohibition is, of course, little else than a 
legalsham. We think that the sham bad 
better be dispensed with altogether. 

The whole subject of marriage and 
divorce in this country, so far as law is 
concerned, is in a singularly chaotic condi- 
tion, growing out of the fact that we have 
no uniform law in regard to it, Itis reg- 
ulated exclusively by state legislation and 
the policy of the different states is not uni- 
form. Congress cannot touch the question 
without an amendment to the Constitution, 
and uniformity among the states can be 
secured only by voluntary agreement. No 
state can pass a law that will have any 
effect beyond its own territory. We do 
not see any safer priuciple to adopt in this 
condition of things thau that laid down by 
the Court of Appeals, which treats a mar- 
riage valid where celebrated as valid in 
every othcr part of the country for all legal 
purposes. If we reject this principle, the 
consequence in many cases would be that 
children otherwise legitimate would by 
law be declared illegitimate, which would 
be to them a cruel hardship. 





THE MINNESOTA RAILROAD 
BONDS. 





In auswer to a correspondent who wishes 
to know “‘ what the people of Minnesota re- 
ceived in return for these bonds and how 
the contract on the part of the original 
bondholders was kept,” we say the follow- 
ipg things: 

1. That the amendment of 1858 to the 
constitution of Minnesota expressly desig- 
nated the conditions upon which the gov- 
ernor should issue the bonds to the railroad 
companies in question, and made the bonds 
transferable by the endorsement of the 
presidents of the respective companies. 

2. That the governor of the state was by 
this amendment made the judge as to 
whether these conditions had been complied 
with, and that, in the exércise cf this power 
and in pursuance of the authority bestowed 
upon him, be did in due form issue a cer- 
taio amount of bonds, pledging the faith of 
the state to pay, according to the terms of 
thecontract, the principal and interest of 
the bonds to any parties who might become 















qitired to execute and did execute to the 
state first mortgage bonds on their respect- 
ive roads, lands, and franchises, equal in 
amount to the state bonds issued in their 
favor, and as the means of enabling the 
state to indemnify itself in the event of any 
default on the part of the companies to pay 
the interest and principal of the state bonds 
issued to them. 

4. That, as we understand it, the State of 
Minnesota did, by reason of default on the 
part of the companies, take the proper 
legal proceedings against them and make 
itself the owner of their roads, lands, and 
franchises, and did dispose of the same to 
other companies. It exercised the power 
for its own protection secured to it by the 
terms of the negotiation between it and the 
companies to which it had isgued its bonds. 

Now, in the light of these four proposi- 
tions, which we believe to be true, the 
question whether the State of Minnesota 
made a good or bad bargain with the rail- 
road companies that in the first instance 
received its bounds, or whether it actually 
received anything or aot for these bonds, 
is, in our judgment, wholly immaterial in 
reference to its obligation to pay the debt 
to the persons who are the present holders 
of these bonds. The state issued the bonds 
upon such conditions as it chose to fix; 
and, upon the subsequent failure of the 
companies to comply with all the condi- 
tions specified, the state availed itself of 
the remedies which had been expressly 
provided io the terms of the amendment of 
1858. Whether these remedies were sufli- 
cient or not to make the state good for the 
liabilities which it had incurred has noth- 
ing to do, in equity or common sense, with 
its obligation to fulfill its own contracts. 
Here are its bonds, transferable by endorse- 
ment of the presidents of the companies 
originally receiving them, bearing the seal 
of the state, signed by the governor, issued 
in the exercise of lawful authority, and 
pledging the faith of the state for their 
payment. Now, it is a very sorry argu- 
ment in favor of repudiating these bonds 
to say that their issue was a very bad oper- 
afion for the state, if it has to pay them. 
Such may or may not be the fact; but 
whether it is so or not has nothing to do 
with its obligation to pay its own bonds, 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota, in its 
recent decision, declared the repudiating 
amendment of 1860 to the constitution of 
that state to be ‘‘invalid, for the reason 
that it impairs the obligations of those 
bonds.” This isa distinct recognition of 
these ‘‘ obligations” as an existing fact by 
the highest tribunal of the state, and as a 
fact so protected by the Constitution of the 
United States that it is beyond the power 
of the people in that state to change it. 
The Court, in effect, said that the state has 
made a contract in the issue of these bonds, 
aud that an amendment to the constitution 
which impairs its obligation is invalid, be- 
cause it is in conflict with the Constitution 
of the United States. 

We have no pique against the State of 
Minnesota and no desire to say hard things 
about it; yet the people of that state may 
as well understand that the outside world 
look upon it as a repudiating state, and will 
continue to do so until it-shall radically 
change its policy in respect to the ‘* Min- 
nesota State Railroad Bonds.” These bonds 
outstanding, on which not a dollar of in- 
terest or principal has been paid for the 
last twenty years, bear testimony against 
it. They are credible witnesses in the 
estimate of the general public, and the 
only way to get rid of the reproach which 
they bring is to change the facts and 
provide for their payment. We cannot 
doubt that Minnesota herself will, at last, 
come to this conclusion. 





We beg The Central Presbyterian to be care- 
ful bow it carries out its great purpose to 
defend the Divine Word, and to take more 
pains to do It intelligently. Here it takes up 
Mr. Porter’s book, ‘‘The Giant Cities of 
Bashan,” and in a half-page editorial proves 
from it that the fenced cities of Og continue 
to the present day in their ruins, to testify of 
the truth of the stories of Moses and Joshua. 
We regret to inform it that no scholars accept 
Mr. Porter’s conclusions. “The deserted 
halis of Bashan” are not still in existence 
and the ruins The Central Presbyterian calls bs 
pF aggay are : of a Resin ap- 
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Editorial Hotes. 

Dn. H. W. Taomas has passed two of the 
four possible stages in the regular course of 
Metbodist trial for heresy. There were three 
charges of heresy: (1) on Inspiration, (2) on 
Atonement, (3) on Future Punishment. In 
the preliminary trial (a sort of grand jury) he 
was convicted on each—on (1) 6 to 8; on (2)5 
to 4; on (8)8tol. In the second stage of the 
case he has been acquitted on (1) and convict- 
ed on (2) and (3) by a majority, not offictally 
announced, but understood to be, on the dif- 
ferent votes, of 8to7 and9to6. The major- 
ity against bim is sufficient to carry the point 
in his case, but not sufficient to encourage 
the repetition of the attempt in the case of 
any other man. The next stage will come 
on immediately. The triers of appeals 
of the three adjoining conferences, con- 
sisting of seven men each, and who 
were not elected with view to this case, 
will next pass on the case. In trial by this 
committee the defense has a remarkable ad- 
vantage, inasmuch as it can peremptorily chal- 
lenge the members, so as to reduce the whole 
number, if the defense desires, down to thir- 
teen. If Dr. Thomas‘s counsel should be half 
so active in manipulating and reducing this 
committee as Dr. Hatfield, of the prosecution, 
showed himself lately in the case of a minister 
charged with a moral offense, and who was 
acquitted on appeal, it will not be strange if 
the judicial committee should acquit Dr. 
Thomas. Doubtless a considerable majority 
of the adjoining conferences would agree with 
that of the Rock River Conference in favoring 
his expulsion from the ministry ; but there is a 
strong minority opposed, which must happen 
to be represented in the judicial committee ; 
and, when eight of the twenty-one members 
of the committee have been challenged, they 
may be inthe majority. Believing, as we do, 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church ought to 
be large enough to include Dr. Thomas, we 
can yet see that he gives unnecessary offense, 
He might easily preach all that he docs, and 
po one would find fault, were it not for the 
frequent implication (which is quite unneces- 
sary) that those who differ from him are nar- 
row, bigoted, and behind the age. Really, 
that does not conciliate the persons referred to. 





Tue mania of the English for class distinc” 
tions (mania is the word) was shown some- 
what offensively to Americans on the occa- 
sion of the reception of the Nouconformist 
deputations to the (cumenical Methodist 
Conference in London. It was agreed that a 
night session of the Conference should be 
heldin Exeter Hall, so that all who desired 
might be present and the program of the 
Conference not be interfered with. The ar- 
rangement of the details was, of course, left 
implicitly to the British delegates. The mem- 
bers of the Conference were to be seated on 
the platform ; but when some of them arrived 
they found that their tickets, indeed, admitted 
them to the platform, but that the two 
first rows of chairs had been reserved for those 
to whom special tickets had been given, and 
those who were not fortunate enough to be 
selected for the honor of occupying those seats 
were permitted to sit outside of the barrier 
which had been raised, and contemplate the 
audience over or under the rope, in front of 
which were the first-class and behind which 
were the second-class delegates. No com- 
plaint could be raised that those receiving the 
special seats were not representative men, or 
that all the branches, white and colored, were 
not represented. Doubtless, great care and 
consideration were exercised in the selection; 
but it seemed odd that it should occur to any- 
body to dividea conference, sitting in its official 
capacity, into first and second classes, putting 
these among the preferred, those among the 
common class, according to the fancy of the 
committee of arrangements. If those who 
were to speak bad been provided with front 
seats, nobody would have thought strangely of 
it; but to separate a large number of the 
Conference from the rest with a rope drawn 
in front of the faces of the unselected was to 
make & distinction between men of equa) 
rank and rights unnecessarily and offensively. 
This could only happen in a countryin which 
everything and everybody are separated into 
divisions and even funerals, with a fine sense 
of distinction deserving of credit, are graded 
so as to make nine different classes. 

Iv is but natural that a comparison should 
be drawn between the American and British 
delegates tu the Conference. Doubtless, the 
representatives of the older Trans-Atlantic 
Methodism were curious to see what sort of 
men the New World Methodism could pro- 
duce. It is certain that they were not too 
familiar with the names of the leaders 
of American Methodism, and needed to 
be enlightened on many matters which 
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elation’ to them. They had, of course, ‘an 
idea, however vague it might be, of the 
existence of a considerable body of Meth- 
odists in the United States; but had formed 
no exalted estimate of its place, work, and 
efficiency in the world. Observing the ease, 
readiness, boldness, and ability with which 
their brethren from over the water grappled 
with thetopics under discussion, they could 
no longer conceal from themeelves the fact 
that not all the salt of Methodism was to be 
found in the parent body. The men who shone 
as leaders among the Wesleyans it would take 
but little space to name. Wililam Arthur 
stands first and foremust, but he stands alone. 
‘There was not another man on the British side 
of the house who at any time in the proceed- 
logs of the Conference measured up to bim. 
It was a matter of surprise to Americans that 
so many of their British brethren were such 
poorly equipped speakersas to voice. Some 
of almost giant proportions spoke in such thin, 
cracked, and feeble tones as to suggest a 
ludicrous comparison. Few seemed to know 
how to speak, and cultivation of the vocal 
organs one would suppose was an unknownp 
art among them. 


We have carefully examined the charges 
made in the Springfield Republican against the 
book-keeping of the American Bible Society, 
and are convinced that they are for the most 
part not borne out by the facts. Examining 
the last “‘ Annual Report,” we find an evident 
attempt to give a complete and accurate 
account of the condition of the finances. There 
is no jugglery and nothing is covered up.. To 
put down fn the assets the current cash value 
of the Bible House, as real estate, if that could 
be ascertained, varying as it would from year 
to year, would be contrary to the custom of 
financial inatitutions in their reports. There 
are some minor points on which a different 
metbod of arranging items might be preferred 
by us. We do not see why the “‘ Balance of 
Burr Fund” ($6,447) should not go among 
assets, a8 well as Iabilities. Thisis one of the 
criticlsms made in the Republican, Our other 
criticisms are, perhaps, minute. On p. 140 
“Manufacturing Account’? is debited “ For 
sundries, $511." This would seem to be cash 
expenditures, but it is not included in the 
total (p. 187) of $326,110.24 “ for Manufacturing 
aud Sales Department.’"” We do not like the 
term “Building Fund Account,” and think 
that “ Home Office’ would better include the 
items under it. We also fail to see how several 
smal] items of expenditures charged to 
“Benevolent Fund Account” belong there, 
We refer particularly to ‘‘ salaries, postage, - 
and other expenses attending publication of 
The Record, $1,406.75"; “Expenses of the 
Wycliffe Celebration, $916.54”; ‘ Traveling 
Expenses of Secretaries, $491’; and ‘ Pur- . 
chases for Library, $47.38."” A careful examina- 
tion of (be Report, however, convinces us that 
an effort has been made to present a full ex- 
hibit of the financial condition of the Bible 
Bociety. 


TuHene are certain advantages in a temper of 
mind in which sweet concessiveness prevails 
or, rather, yields, The Rev. H. M. Wheling, 
some weeks ago, asked the Memphis Presby 
tery of the Southern Church for a letter to 
another presbytery. They bad some suspicion 
that his theology was New School, and pro- 
ceeded to examine him at length. They found 
their suspicions justified, and inhibited ‘him 
from preaching pending the report of a com- 
mittee that was appointed to labor with him, 
‘*with a view to producing such a change in 
his doctrinal views as should bring them inte 
harmony with the Standards of the Presbyterian 
Church.”” The committee bas just reported to 
the Presbytery that it had exccllent success, 
They found Mr. Whaling quite willing to 
change his views. He bas drawn up a “ state- 
ment of the opinions I now hold.’ Original 
Sin is, be says, ‘an inherited bias to evil,” 
which is ‘of the nature of sin’’ and is “the 
cause of all transgressions.” This tendency 
to sin ‘‘ Adam rolls over on all his posterity,” 
both, as their *‘ natural head,” through laws 
of inheritance, ‘‘and as the federal head of the 
race, the sin of his failure to accomplish bis 
probation successfully is imputed to them.” 
As to election, he is now willing to say that 
“the decree of election does not turn upom 
God’s foreknowledge of the faith or repent- 
ance of the elect, because repentance and 
faith are the result of election.” As to the 
extent of the atonement, he now succeéda in 
believing that, while “ sufficient for all,’’ “the ’ 
application of its benefits is restricted to the 
elect.” This restriction, he says, ‘‘respects 
its design and is made by the divine decree,” 
All this seenis sufficiently Old School and Was 
véry satisfactory to the committce and the 
Presbytery, who concluded by “devoutly 
thanking God for the happy termination of 
thefr conference with Brother Whaling.” All 
this is very delightful for the Southern Pres 

‘byterian Church ; but it is a sad sight to be 
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Heve all this, which is not Christianity at all, 
on pevalty of expulsion from what calls itself 
a Christian Church. 





THE excuse given by Bishop Stevens for re- 
ordaining Mr. Jordan, the Moravian minister, 
was that the Moravian ordination formula is 
not adequate to ordain a winister into the 
Church of Christ, being in the words: 

**Tordain thee, brother, to be a deacon (Pres- 

byter) of the Church of the United Brethren, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.”’ 
The Bishop’s contention was that this is only 
a limited ordination; not being definitely for 
the whole Church, but only for the Moravian 
branch of it. Would {ft not be well for the 
good Bishop to remember that the regularity 
of bis own orders depends on a formula of 
consecration used at the ordination of Mat- 
thew Parker, and continued for a hundred 
yearsin the Anglican Church in the simple 
words “Take the Holy Ghost, and remem- 
ber to stir up the grace of God which {sin 
thee, by the imposition of hands”; in which 
there is no reference made to the office and 
authority of a bishop. The Episcopal Church 
contends strongly that (though the change was 
made to avoid this objection) the intention 
wasenough. And so is the intention in the 
Moravian form. 


THE Lucknow Witness is n Methodist misston- 
ary organ in India. How missionaries look 
upon the action of the Baptist Southern Board 
in rejecting candidates because they deny the 
“old, rigid theory of a plenary verbal inspira- 
tion of the Seriptures’’ may be judged from 
its comments after reading the full corre- 
spondence in THE INDEPENDENT. It says: 


* Yet, because of their honest, candidly 
avowed difference with the Board on a meta- 
physical point of no practical importance to 
Christian life and work, they are told they will 
not do to preach the Gospel to the heathen. 
Yet their ‘noble and Christian spirit,’ theiec 
*maniiness and spiritual fervor’ are highly 
commended by the Board, who evidently take 
the step they do with much reluctance, having 
some inward consciousness of how it will ap- 
pear. Tous it appears like a miserable wis- 
take. Such strenuous insistance on a strict 
conformity to a point of doctrine on which 
the Scriptures themselves have so little to 
say and about which the ripest scholars 
and the devoutest Cliristians agree to differ, 
having been able to settle nothing with any 
certainty, is decidedly out of place in a body 
whose one business is to evangelize the world. 
We do not think it deserves to find any more 
candidates for the vacancies in China. Such 
as would prove acceptable to it must be of the 
fossilized description hardly likely to do much 
good.” 


In his paper, The Christian Advocate, Dr. J. 
M. Buckley gives an account of an interview 
he had in Edinburgh with Professor Robertson 
Smith, who impressed him as “almost a phe 
nomenon of intellectual vigor and alertness 


and that he is thoroughly sincere.”” He says: 


** The operations of his intellect in conversa- 
tion would in a few moments convince any 
one of his unusual mental force. breadth, and 
versatility. Heisthe most rapid in thought, 
the most fluent in expression, the most casy in 
transition, the most distinct in statement, the 
most persuasive in his way of putting things 
of the noted men whom I have had the fortune 
to meet. In addition to these qualities, his 
manners are very ingratiating." 

He declared himeelf no rationalist. 

* What I maintain is simply that what the 

Bible contains is valuable only as it assists in 
presenting Christ to the hearts of men. This 
is not rationalism. Far from it. I bevin with 
Christ and end witb bim. Certain parts of the 
Old Testament have only a local and tempo- 
rary application, and the human element in 
them is not binding on our consciences or 
capable of being assimilated with a true and 
symmetrical conception of Christ.” 
We heartily egree with what he says as to the 
obligation resting upon ministers to leave a 
Church when they find themselves to be out 
of sympathy with its belief and purposes. We 
only insist that a man’s conscience is to be 
controlled by his own judgment, whether his 
belief is thus at fundamental variance, and 
not by that of every suspicious huuter after 
heresy. Professor Smith said: 

“Tt is impossible gor an organization to exist 
without a common basis of belief. If a minis- 
ter preaches contrary to the standards, he 
should be suppressed. If I had been guilty 
and proved guilty of denying the standards of 
the Church to which I belong, but one course 
would have been open to the Assembly—name- 
ly, toremove me from the ministry, Minis- 
ters, indeed, who do not agree with the recog- 
nized standards which form the bond of union 
should not remain. Honesty requires them 
not to wait to be thrust out.” 


Tue arrest of Mr. Parnell and other leaders 
of-the Irish Land League was only what was 
to be expected and what their language and 
acts provoked. If they are not engaged in a 
conspiracy to defeat the execution of law and 
to prevent the payment of rents, then. they 
have greatly disguised their objects. The 
League had already lost the influence of the 
Catholic Church. The bishops, meeting in 
Maynooth, have passed a series of resolutions 
declaving that they ‘‘ consider it their duly to” 





@eclare that the new Land Act is a great ben- 
eft to the Lenantrclass and a large installment 
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of justice, for which the gratitude of the coun- 
try is due to Mr. Gladstone and his govern- 
ment.’’ They ‘earnestly exhort their flocks 
to avail themselves of the advantages deriv- 
able from this act.” And they ‘‘call on their 
clergy to guard their flocks against all secret 
agencies and intimidations, which can only 
come from the enemies of the people’; and on 
both clergy and laity **to remove, as far as it 
lies in each one’s power, the stigma which our 
enemies bave sought to cast upon the people 
—that they will not pay their just debts, which 
they are bound todo.’’ Mr. Parnell must be 
greatly delighted to be thus delivered from a 
most difficult position. He can declare that 
he yields to force. Meanwhile, after a /ittle 
disturbance, order will probably soon settle 
down on Ireland. 


THERE are few subjects which require more 
overLauling and general clearing up before the 
American people than the idea of a university. 
In this country every teacher writes himself a 
professor, every street is an avenue, every 
house-lot {s an estate, every gift a donation, 
and nearly every educational thing one grade 
above a grammar school aspires to be called a 
university. The result is that the people are 
confused and imagine that the country is full 
of universities ; when really there is not in the 
true sense a single one well equipped. The 
first step toward the achievement of this high- 
estand most costly product of an advanced 
civilization is the clearing of the popular im- 
pression as to what is implied In the idea of a 
university. President Gilman does good service 
in this direction in the October number of The 
North American Review. He shows the differ- 
ence between a college and a university, 
and that, while the college stands as the sing 
quad non, the essential prerequisite of the 
university, it cannot be made to do the work 
of the university. The university develops 
through the college, but does not take its 
place. The university work proper does not 
begin until the student has been prepared for 
freedom and self-direction in severe pedagogic 
training, in technical and elementary study 
under masters who are competent to prescribe 
and to direct. The university methods assume 
that the students have received thia earlier 
discipline and are now ready for special train- 
ing in the department to which they propose 
to devote themselves. In the clear distinc- 
tions drawn by Mr. Gilman between the col- 
legiate method and the university mucb light 
is thrown on the whole question of college 
administration. In particular he defines the 
idea of a university and counts up the cost. 
He shows what it implies and requires, and 
draws us to the conclusion that while we can 
hardly have too many colleges all over the 
land, a very few well-equipped universities are 
all that we require or could support, either 
with students or with means. 


Tne scheme of the Democratic senators to 
grab the office of President pro tempore of the 
Senate, and elect Senator Bayard thereto, 
when three Republican senators were waiting 
to be sworn into office, turns out in the result 
tohave been farcical. Senator Bayard took 
the chair on Monday of last week, as the suc- 
cessor of President Arthur in any one of the 
events named in the Constitution ; and, thank- 
Ing the Senate for the bestowal of this high 
honor, he pledged himself to discharge the 
duties of the office with the strictest impar- 
“ality. On the following Thursday the Re- 
publicans, then being in the majority, ousted 
him from the positiou, and put Senator David 
Davis iv bis place, and passed a vote of thanks 
to the retiring President pro tempore for the 
dignity and impartiality with which be had dis- 
cLarged the duties of his office. His career 
as presiding officer was a short one, without 
auy grave mistakes, yet not long enough to 
win any laurels). The Republicans took Sena 
tor Davis not because they preferred Lim to 
Senator Anthony, but because they preferred 
him to Senator Bayard and because they could 
elect no one else. Senator Davis, in the party 
sense, is nobody, being neither a Democrat nor 
a Republican, but an Independent, sometimes 
voting with the Republicans, but more gener- 
ally with the Democrats, but not fully trusted 
by either. The Republicans, indignant at the 
course pursued by the Democrats, did the best 
they could under the circumstances. Senator 
Davis, as we presume, will make a good pre- 
siding officer; and the same, we presume, 
would have been true of Senator Bayard. 

oe LCN _— 

Tue Republican victories in Ohio and Iowa, 
with a greatly reduced vote of both parties, as 
compared with last year, show that the Repub- 
lican party maintains its hold on popular ap- 
proval and favor. No one had any doubt as 
to the result in-Iowa; but Ohio has of late 
years not been regarded as a certain Repub. 
lican etate. We bad our fears that, this being 
av off year, the Democrats. might carry the 
day. In 1876 Mr. Hayes carried the state by 
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Dewocratic candidate for governor was elect-, 
ed by & plurality of about 22,000, This was 
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reversed, in the following year, by the smal 
plurality of a little more than 3,000. Governor 
Fuster was elected in the following year by 
the small plurality of 3,500. Last year, being 
a presidential year, General Garfield carried 
the state by a plurality of more than 25,000, on 
an unusually large vote. This year Governor 
Foster is re-elected by a plurality of some 20,- 
000 and both houses of the legislature are 
Republican. Mr. Bookwalter, the Democratic 
candidate for governor, who bought his nom- 
ination, was not popular with bis own party 
aud awakened no enthusiasm among the peo. 
ple. Governor Foster, on the otber band, had 
proved himeelf to be an excellent governor, as 
well as an able party leader. The Republicans 
of Ohio were wise in renominating him. The 
people believed in him and in the principles he 
represented. 


CONGRESSMAN JORGENSEN, of the Fourth 
Congressioual District of Virginia, who stout- 
ly resisted the union of the Republicans of that 
state with the Mahone party, has in the prog- 
ress of the campaign changed his mind, and 
determined to give his support to the Read- 
juster ticket. He assigus Lis reasons in an ad- 
dress which he has just issued to the Repub- 
licans of Virginia. The substance of these 
reasons is that, as between Bourbon Democracy, 
on the one hand, and the Mahone party, onthe 
other, one or the other of which must succeed 
and contro} the policy of the state, all Repub- 
licans should choose the latter. The contest 
between these two parties is far lessabout the 
debt question than about ‘‘human rights,” 
especially the civil aud political rights of the 
colored people, who form so large an element 
of voting strength among the Republicans of 
that state. The colored people had the sagac- 
ity to see this long before Mr. Jorgensen made 
the discovery; and this is the reason why they 
so generally took sides with the Mahone party. 
This party has never betrayed them and is not 
likely todo so. Their emancipation from pro- 
scriptive legislation and their free atid full en- 
joyment of the elective franchise, with an 
honest counting of their votes, depend, iu 
Virginia, upon the triumph of the Mahone 
party. Uniting with this party, the colored 
people can achieve a victory and reap the ben- 
efit. We have never doubt d the wisdom of 
such a union and are glad that Mr. Jorgensen 
has at last seen the truth. 





GuI?ERav, the assassin of our late lamented 
President, was, on Friday of last week, ar- 
raigned before Judge Cox, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, on the 
charge of murder. He asked that his trial 
might be postponed until next January. The 
Judge, however, fixed the date fur commenc- 
ing the trialon the 7th of November. The 
indications are that the trial will consume 
several weeks, as the prosecution intend to 
examine some forty-four witnesses, ani the. 
defense proposes the same number. Mr. 
Scoville, the brother-in-law and at present the 
only counsel of Guiteau, said, in an affidavit 
to the court, that the defense would consist 
in an effort to establish three points: 1. That 
the court has no jurisdiction of the offense. 
2. That Guiteau was insane at the time of the 
shooting. 3. That the wound was not neces- 
sarily mortal, and thut the death of the Pres- 
ident resulted from malpractice by the sur- 
geons, rather than from Guiteau’s bullet. 
These are strong points as they appear on 
paper; yet, with our present light on the 
subject, we do not see how any one of them 
ean be successfully maintained. Guiteau, as 
we now see the case, is a murderer of the 
blackest kind, who ought to be convicted and 
then hung by the neck until be is dead. Let 
a fair trial be accorded to him; but let there 
be no silly sentimentalism about hanging the 
villain and the wretch. The late President of 
the United States now sleeps in his grave by 
the band of this monster, and, unless his 
insanity shall be established beyond reason- 
able doubt, he ought to be punished with 
death. 


Tue death of Dr. Holland recalls an incident 
of bis start in journalism which he was fond 
of relating. He found himself without money 
and without employment in Springfield. He 
had just returned from Vicksburg or Natchez, 
where be had taught a more or less profitless 
school, with some advantage, however, to his 
own health and with much advantage to his 
wife, who was threatened with a rapid decline. 
Ashe walked the streets, revolving the ques- 
tion whatto do, he saw a countryman, whom 
he knew, pass in a muddy and rattling old 
wagoh. He bailed him, mounted to his side, 
and drove up and down the Main Street in 
Springfield, scanning closely the signs and 
notices on the buildings. Most of them were 


This was s new thing in that town, #né- 


Dr. Holis.ad, who was sireddy possessed of his 


me a bY 
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fruitless “‘M. D.,” felt at once that there was 
a beginning which might open to take him in. 
At any rate, there was a competitor for success 
who could sympathize with him ‘and with 
whom he could sympathize. He climbed down 
from his muddy perch, sought out the yet un- 
known editor, and before he left the office had 
concluded an arrangement which was tbe be 
ginning of his connection with the Republican. 


A PUBLISHED memorial sermon of the Rev. 
Denis Wortman, D. D., draws a parallel be- 
tween President Arthur and the gallant King 
Arthur, of thirteen centuries ago: 

“ Knights rode out from his domain to es- 
pouse the cause of the ‘re unchain the 
imprisoned, disenchant the enchanted, fight 
monster giants and cruel dwarfs, and illustrate 
the spirit of meyer in all heroic deeds; and 
the good spirits of the sky saw to it tbat Arthur 
did not die.”’ 

The attention is recalled to Tennyson’s de- 
scription of Arthur, as he came with no her- 
aldic symbols of former triumphs on his shield: 
“ and Arthur yet had done no deed of arms 

But heard the call, and came ; and Guinevere 

Stood by the castle walls to watch him pass; 

But since he neither wore on helm or shield 

The symbol of his kinglihood, 

But rode a simple knight among the knights, 

And many of these in richer arms than he, 

She saw him not, or marked not, if she saw, 

One among many, though his face was bare. 

But Arthur, looking downward as he past, 
- Felt the light of her eyes into his life 

Smite on the sudden, yet rode on, and pitched 

His tents beside the forest. Then, he drave 

The heathen, after, slew the beast, and fell’d 

The forest, letting in the sun, and made 

Broad pathways for the hunter and the king, 

And then returned.” 


But some cried out : 
“ We look at him, 

And find nor face, nor bearing, limbs nor voice, 

Are like to those of Uther whom we knew.” 
This is a subtle allusion to those who will un- 
reasonably expect the new President to divest 
himself of his individuality, and assume that 
of the ‘* Uther whom we knew.”’ The king, 
although he was not and could not be Uther, 
was Arthur—Noble—and won their loyalty, 
and before the end 
“Taey stood before his throne in silence, friends 

Of Arthur who should help him at his need.” 
We might turn from this as an overdrawn 
conceit, were we not daily reminded that, in 
our complex and delicately-strung world, what 
seem to be fanciful analogies are often the 
knife-edges upon which are balanced great 
events. The accident of a name is not trifling 
if it suggest reflections that turn tendencies 
toward nobility of character. There are sev- 
eral illustrations in Tennyson’s ‘‘Idyls’’ of 
the way in which the poet proves his inspir- 
ation by “finding us” in our great calamity. 
The analogy in the case of the ** Dedication” 
especially is not far-fetched, for it is to the 
memory of the lamented Prince Consort. 
But some lines reach so much that is common 
io the bearts of all that they certainly come 
from the highest fountains of poetry. 


“ We have lost him ; he is gone; 
We know him now; all narrow jealousies 
Are silent ; and we see him as he moved. 
How modest, kindly, all accomplished, wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly; 
Not swaying to this faction or to that; 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing'd ambitions, nor @ vantage-ground 
For pleasure; but through all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne 
And blackens every biot. 

. * . . . > . 
Break not, O woman's heart, but still endure; 
Break not, for thou art Royal, but endure, 
Remembering all the beauty of that star 
That shone so close beside thee, that ye made 
One light together, but has passed and left 
The crown of lovely splendor. May all love, 
His love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow thee; 
The love of all thy sons encompass thee; 

The love of all thy daughters cherish thee; 
The love of all thy people comfort thee, 
Till God's love set thee at his side again.” 





....We quoted Dr. Jacobus as saying that 
he found in Jerusalem ‘“‘unfermented wine,’’ 
which was sweet and “would not intoxi- 
cate unless taken in great excess.’’ The Pres- 
byterian Journal charges us with quoting him 
incorrectly. We quoted from memory; now 
let us see how near right we were. We have 
before us the ‘‘ Notes on the Acts of the Apos- 
ties,” chap. fi, v. 13. ‘The wives of Jeru- 
salem, as we tasted them, and those of Mt. 
“Lebanon, were ‘sweet wines,’ and were so 
called, betng boiled so as to prevent ordinary 
fermentation, and not regarded as intoxi. 
cating except in great excess.” We italicize the 
words which the Journal thinks that Dr. Je- 
cobus’ @id not use; but here they are, in the 
édition of 1859. Dr. Jacobus proceeds to say 
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sation with one of the editors of this paper, 
recently, advanced the novel view that the 
Jews are all idolators ; that the God they wor- 
ship ig not the God of the Christian, nor, in- 
deed,..of Abraham, Issac, and Jacob. They 
zannot worship the same Father, because they 
do not accept Lis revelation of himself through 
his Son. This is like saying that the moon 
seen in England is pot the ssme moon as seen 
in the United States, because it is seen in & 
different position and under different circum- 
stances. Pursuing the same sort of logic, he 
was led to say that all Masons were anti-Chris- 
tians, because, as he alleged, the name of 
Christ is not mentioned in the Masonic ritual. 


..No English historian of greater fame or 
with greater claims to fame bas ever visited 
our shores than Edward L. Freeman. As 
author of the history of the Norman Con- 
quest of England, he bas proved beyond doubt 
his superior talents, and has shown us that 
history is something more than a chronicle of 
battles and lives of a few oldkings. Freeman 
takes an historical epoch and gives the student 
an intelligent idea of the governing principles 
of the period, and explains most lucidly the 
relations of one event to another event. He 
should receive a warm welcome in this coun- 
try and we know he will be thoroughly appre- 
ciatedin the Jectures which he will give to a 
limited extent before he returns to England. 


....Says The Examiner and Chronicle : 

“We were pressed to a like defense of Pro- 

fessor Toy, for a divergence from Baptist con- 
victions on the completeness of the divine in- 
spiration of the Bible; but we dec:ined to do 
it, and he is now a teacher in the Harvard 
Unitarian Theological School.” 
How fair! Professor Toy was appointed, as 
The Examiner well knows, under the new 
policy which attempts to withdraw the insti- 
tution from Unitarianism and appoint the best 
obtainable scholars, no matter of what de- 
nomination. 


.«..A Toronto inquirer writes us to learn if 
it is true, as stated by ‘Dr.’ Wild to his peo- 
ple in that city (the ‘Dr’? Wild whose crazy 
“ten tribes’? teaching was so rotorious in 
Brooklyn) that he has received a call from a 
ehurch offering him first $7,000 and then 

10,000 per annum. We never heard of it. If 
it be true, we edvise him to accept it, and the 
church to withdraw it. If anybody knows 
where the church is, we sbould be glad to 
know. 


--The Vicksburg (Miss) Herald (Deim.) 
says that ‘‘in the future in Warren County 
(where Vicksburg is situated) the humblest 
colored man will vote freely for his choice for 
Congress or President, and nota single yote 
will be thrown out or not counted.” Let 
this be true throughout the s!ate and the South, 
and then simple justice will be done. The 
Herald has been and still is a bold advocate for 
a free ballot and an honest count. 


..- The president of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, Dr. Osborn, is considered to be an ex- 
cellent off-hand epeaker. He is always listened 
to most attentively. His voice, though weak 
and inadequate, is soft and musical and his 
style is deliberate to the extreme. His pauses 
are frequent and prolonged and his affecta- 
tions of manner (a forced smile and the rais- 
ing of the eyes to the ceiling) are rather tire- 
some to the American. 


--Mr, Clark Braden is making it his busi_ 
ness to discredit Colonel Ingersoll, morally 
and intellectually. Some of his assertions are 
of a character which the Colonel may think 
it dignified to ignore; but the charges of 
downright and extensive plagiarism, extend- 
ing over pages of matter, and supported by 
parallel columns verbally identical, demand 
attention, or his moral reputation is badly 
impeached, 


.- The selection of men to preside over the 
Ecumenical Conference was sometimes un- 
fortunate. One of the English chairmen seemed 
to lose all power of speech when several per- 
s0ns rose at ihe same time to claim the floor, 
and would look dumbly from one to another, 
in a.way which was exasperating. Another 
chairman could not make himself heard, and 
another, who had a voice like Stentor, was 
blind. 


--The St. Paul Pioneer Press says: +‘ Not 
the least important Jesson to be learned:from 
the eXperience of the late Republican State 
Convention is that the nomination of supreme 
juéyes should never be intrusted to a political 
convention, where there are half a dozen state 
offices on which: trading combinations can 
be formedin the interest of undesirable candi- 
dates for-the supreme bench.”’ 


-. lf was noticed that the British members 
a the London Methodist Conference were 
more modes: about advertising their Church 
enterprises than the American, particulatly ’ 
those’ frém the Chutch, ‘South. The tatter 
haveé's tight to be proud-of their-hymn-bodk, * 
their * » Cte. = but: ft -4id “nots 
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.... The Catholic Union says that Ritualism is 
asuccess in educating Protestants for Rome: 

“Its soulless pomp and circumstance can- 
not satisfy earnest hearts; but it sets them 
athirst for the reality of religion and uncon- 
sciously points them whither it may be found. 
The convert above alluded to [a daughter of 
the Earl of Abingdon] is but one of many 
who, during the past few decades, have found 
their way ‘through Ritualism to Rome.’”’ 

..--The editor of The Iuterior has been to 
Europe and got back. We see it in the ed- 
itorial notes. We quote: 

“ A friend says there is a ‘rift in the cloud.’ 
Rather, we have sunrise— sunrise on the 
Rigi.’ 

These allusions of travel continue in note 
after note. Afew months at home will cure 
the disease. They all get it. 


.. Liquor has now an unrestricted sale in 
Boston, notwithstanding the promise of the 
opponents of a prohibitory law that they 
could be depended upon to enforce a license 
law. The law is violated day and night and 
the protected interests take no pains to re- 
strain violations of law. Itis about time for 
more prohibition. 

.-The Rochester Democrat ( Rep.) well says: 
“President Arthur, like every man in high 
position, is to be tested by what be does.” 
He must in due season be subjected to this 
test, and by it bis own position and that of 
his administration will be judged. The peo- 
ple are now waiting for his acts before forming 
their opinions, 

..It is worth while mentioning for the 
reading of our foreign friends that for a fort- 
night past our city street-corners have been 
occupied by men selling the photographs of 
President Garfield and Queen Victoria. The 
two are set up side by side, and under the 
Queen’s is painted her touching message to 
Mrs. Garfield. 

-.--Our readers will notice that, of the poet- 
ical tributes to President Garfield which over- 
flow into the present number, one is from 
Canada and one fromthe South. Mrs. Preston 
wrote us: 

“Can too many wreaths be laid on the 
splendid bier? Hereis a yew-leaf from Vir- 
ginia, whose eyes are yet full of tears.” 

.-Mr. James P. Brace, who bas recently 
died, is said to have found homes in the West 
for more than ten thousand poor children. 
He has been one of the most active and use- 
ful agents of the Children’s Aid Society. 
Though dead, he yet speaketh by his untiring 
philanthropy. 

..The pastoral address of the London Con- 
ference by Bishop Peck is, perhaps, the fresh- 
est and most vigorous paper of the kind issued 
in many years. It does not deal in rant or cant 
or pious platitude, but it is a straightforward, 
practical, and wholesome document. 


.-Guiteau says that he is not actually in- 
sane. He is only *‘ legally insane,’”’ because it 
was the Lord’s will that he should ‘‘ remove” 
President Garfield by shooting him. We pre- 
sume the jury will think it to be the Lord’s 
will that he should be hung for it. 

eeesThose of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church who have had fears of a prelatical 
tendency in the episcopacy are satisfied, after 
attending the -cumenical Coaference, that 
a president of an English conference is much 
more of an autocrat practically. 


..President Arthur shows good sense in 
sending to the Senate for approval appoint- 
ments which President Garfield had made after 
the Senate adjourned and upon which no 
action had beentaken. He thus gives effect 
to the acts of his predecessor. 


..The Republican system of conducting 
primary meetings in this city is adapted to 
give the control to a clique of unscrupulous 
politicians. It isa pity that the Republican 
State Convention failed to provide for a 
thorough reform of the system. 


..- Bishop Simpson fulfilled all expectations 
in his sermon and addresses in London. He 
charmed his English hearers, who could not 
help being reminded that their own peerless 
preacher, Dr. Punshon, had left vacant a niche 
which cannot soon be filled. 

..8even members of the last House of 
Representatives—namely, Messrs Frge, Ald- 
rich, Hawley, Lapham, Miller, Mi li, and 
Conger—are now members of the United States 
Senate. This is an unusual number of promo- 
tions for so short a time. 

.. Americans who went to London with a 
bias in favor of.a liturgical service return 
from City Road Chapel praising God for the 
wisdom of their Fathers in rejecting the 
forms prepared for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church by John Wesley. 

3 ..A resolution has been adopted by. the 
Senate. asking for all the papers in the State 


- extradition of Vincenzo Rebello, the Italian 
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Department relating to the recent seizure and 1 


Yorkers will drop the terms “Stalwart and 
Half-breed,’”’ the “rest. of the country will 
be profoundly thankful.”’ It is high time that 
these political designations passed into dis- 
use. 

e+e-The Wolfe movement in Pennsylvania, 
though snecred at in the outset by the ‘‘ma- 
chine” mev, has assumed proportions which 
now excite their anxiety. The movement isa 
bolt to break down “ bossism”’ in that state. 
..If President Arthur wants to make his 
Administration a success, let him make it Re- 
publican and reformatory, rather than one of 
personal friendships, and be will gain the end. 
. Senator Edmunds hit the point sharply 
when he told the Democrats of the Senate that 
they were proposing to gain the “ prize in the 
lottery of assassination.” 


.-Archbishop McCloskey contrasts with 
much force the honor paid to President Gar 
fleld’s remains and the sacrilegious insults to 
the body of Pius IX. 

.. Senator Mahone bas done nobly in re- 
fusing to fight. It isastep toward the aboli- 
tion of the duel/o and iu the progress of South- 
ern civilization. 

.-Those who read Dr, Cuyler’s tender 
article this week will recall that he has just 
buried a loved daughter. 








NOTICES. 





AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE American Missionary Association will hold its 
Thirty-fifth Annual ae te in the eae coum Church 
Worcester, November ginning promptly at 3 
o'clock P. M., November 1st 

All members of the “Asaociation and, as far as possi- 
oes. pastors of Con mpreantionsl Churches and contribu- 

tors to the work of the Society w' el receive the hospi- 
tality of the churches of Worceste 

1 rates have been secured at different hotels 
on boarding-houses for those who desire to pay their 
own expenses. Ap) peatons for such places may be 
made through the tertainment Committee at an 
time before October 28th. Those desiring the hos “4 
ey, of our citizens should apply before October 1 
An effort will be made to secure some reduction a 
return tickets, the rates to be hereafter announced. 
an is 8 tating the places to which guests are as- 
ed will be returned as soon as possible after the 
ap lication. 
td requests for yr eee | must be sent to 8. R. 


wood, rman of the Entertainment 
Bacmttice, P.-O. Box 
Chairman of Committee of Arrangements. 








Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HzALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried frienc 
and always proves true. 





On visiting New York City, save baggage express- 
e and coering: e hire, and stop at Grand a Union Ho- 
tel, opposite "Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
socmne, pees a million dollars, “oo to $1 and 
per. ay. European p! urant su 
ica w with the best. Stages and aevatede railroads 
all depots. Families can live here on better terms 
than e! ere. 


$a 
CROSSLEY’S CARPETS. 


“CARPETS at lower prices than y eyd before known 
in the history oF the trade” gross the eye on peqeesins 
the spacious wassnecess at Nos. 740 and 742 Broad- 
way. t this assertion is no canard iy demon- 
strated by! 4 glance at the er ey of floor- 
coverings on sale. The witc 
manifest in new and unique patterns, rich in harmo- 
nious blending of color, in 
als. Carpets for the parlor, the dinin 
brary, the boudoir are shown, with bo: 
A special sale of English and American best quality 
6-frame Body Brussels is in progress at the phenom- 
enal price of $1. ~—_—i yard, the nn bectemne all new and 
of choice design. 6 are seen at 75c. 

yard. Ingrains nd Lowell Bevesels proportionately 
Bw: Crossley’s has long been known in connection 
with the car, t trade as offering at all times great in- 
s of floor-coverings, and at 

no time -= the career of this house is this truism so 





rises “which aren one of the capanee of the great me- 
Fropolis. We have purchased ma f them 
ourselves, and pare always found them to be exactly 
as represen 


EE 
SEASONABLE INFORMATION. 
We have heretofore taken occasion to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the merits of Madame Por- 


what its proprietors claim for it. It @ remedy 
which has ne known and is very generally 
and extensively particularly in New York and 


the New England States, where it s kept on hand c- 
a household remedy we where its virtues are nm 
and justly pote. It is peculiarl adapted to = 
dren, being very palatable and free from nauseo' 

taste, and, therefore. readily y takes. byt thems; and ‘s 
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WONDERFUL PAINT. 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN send and have _ sent, free, the Pamphiet 
“Every One their Own Painter,” and how to select 
colors, issued by the Ingersoll Liquid Rubber Paint 
orks. Their Paints are the result of a lifetime of 
study and practice, and will endure many times 
longer than the mony Benzine Petroleum Liquid 
Paints of the day. We have used the tngersoll Paints 
for many years and have never heard of a case of dis- 
satisfaction. The Company deliver Paint. 
paid, to any part of the country, rT as wery low figures. 
Address 41 Dover | Street, New Yo 


freight 


Ir you wish to paint om house. write to the well 
known house of John Lucas & Co., 141 North 4th St. 
wey oy menutncturers of the celebrated Pure 
Tinted Gloss Paints, mixed ready for use. We know 
that those who have used these paints apenk highly 
ofthem. The New York branch house is under the 
management of Wx. E. Lucas, 89 Maiden Lane. 








BarRLow’s INDIGO a a ayaity WASH BLUE, 
and most liberal meas 8. WILTBERGER, Pro 
prietor, 233 N. Second ‘St, Philadelphia. 

BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CANTRELL'S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK, 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from t the he country ' will | bave the be best at nts, = =—C 


HOUSEFURNISHING. 


CROCKERY, CHINA, GLASS, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
Brass Fire Coods. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 














USE DEVOE’S 

° aa e 
-Brilliant Oil= 
DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’f’ra, New York City. 


HOLLY and DEMA 


BRACKET SAWS 


Children’s Educators and Money: 
Holly BracketSaw | SDemasBracketfaw and Lt 








that the beainner has fest 90 g00d 8 chanee astheex.— 


pert. We make a special offer whereby any boy can get a 


BRACKET SAW 
FREE 





and Inlaid wor! 


nth 3 it stam 
‘A. He sarah Hochester, N. ¥. 





at the same time one of the 
in use. It has maintained ite high standard of excel- 
lence for over forty years, des the many remedies 
which in the meantime have nm extensively adver- 
tised in the public prints, It is not claimed of it that 
itis a cure for ooneemoeten. oz, even in the 
worst cases of we hear that it affords 
relief, when relief & tt the that can be capentell —Chris- 


tian Ad 
I 
PARIS MIL LINER Y. 
Mr. J. RoTascu f Nos. 56 and 58 West 14th 
Sect, has a full coleman advertisement in this issue 


f the paper, in which he has much to sa rding 
his 1 ate importations of Bonn Hats, 
and ery, Goods, to which we invite the atten- 

tion of the ladies generally. 





MOURNING GOODS. 
son's MOURNING 


The MAGIC CURE 
is the most successful rem- 
8 oa. for Chills, Fevers, and 
bstitute 








MALARI 


all other forms of mene malaria. A full su 
for quinine, Sample boxes sent. 50 pills 
sugar-coated. . cents; 6 boxes, $2.50 
boxes, $4.50. 


CEORCE TALLCOT, Proprietor, 
191 Fulton Street, New York, 





Cures KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URIN- 








WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’s. SN en ee id 
— Will send post paid., 














THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sew and Original Designs in Electro-plated. 


HOLLOW WARE AND FLAT WARE. 


Address all: Comtbunications to Manufacturers, BIRMINGHAM, CONN. . 


-& 


i al aie Y., and-170 State St., Chicago. a2 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


have now in Store their Full Importations of 


FOREIGN 


CARPETS, 


Chenille Axminste™, Royal Wiltons, Body 
Brussels, in the newest designs and in Color- 
ing adapted to the present style of decorations, 
Also American Carpetings—Chenille, Axmin- 
sters, Wiltons, Kody Brussels, Tapestries, and 
Ingrains; Oil-cloths, Linoleams, Rugs asd 
Mats. 


India Whole Carpets. 


Masulipatam, Agra, Bhagulpore, Ellore, Mah- 
ratta, Scinde, Khokand, Lahore, Kashmir, Tur- 
key, Persian, and Punjaub. 





BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 








financial. 
INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES. 


Mr. Wiarton BARKER, 4 leading banker 
in Philadelphia, has sent to us a copy of a 
letter addressed to the Hon. Justin 8S. Mor- 
rill, of the United States Senate, fn regard 
to the contents of which he asks us to ex- 
prexs an opinion. What Mr. Barker pro- 
poses is tha! the Government, whore annu- 
al surplus exceeds its expenses by more 
than a hundred miliion dollars, should re- 
real all its internal revenue taxes imposed 
duting the war and. still continued, and 
rely upon customs dutics, which, as he 
estimates, would be amply sufficient to pay 
all its expenses and leave an annual sur- 
plus of some ten million dollars to be ap- 
plied to the public debt. He presents an 
array of fleures, with a series of reasons 
in favor of ‘his proposition. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Barker fn the 
opinion that an anneal surplus of a hun- 
dred million dollars, exacted from the peo- 
ple in addition to the necessary expenses 
of the Government, is too much taxation: 
and, hence, we are in favor of tax redue- 
tion. It is not wise to impose so heavy a 
burden upon the carvings of the people fer 
the sake of paying the debt at the rate of a 
hundred million dollars a year. Less tax- 
ation, and, hence, a less surplus, and, by 
consequence, a less rapid rate of debt ex- 
tinction would, in cur judgment, be better 
for the industries of the couvtry and the 
general thrift and prosperity of the people. 
But, on the other band, we do not agree 
with Mr. Barker in the opinion that a tax 
reduction so great as to leave an annual 
surplus of only about ten million dollars 
would be expedient. We believe in ex- 
tinguishing the debt altogether within a 
reasonable time, and forty or fifty millions 
of debt ext'nction each year would be a 
fair rate of progress in this direction. Ten 
millions a vear would be too slow and a 
hundred millions are too rapid. Forty or 
fifty millions furnish a better rate than 
either. 

Mr. Barker's theory is to sweep away all 
internal revenue taxes, and leave customs 
duties in statu quo, as the sinole resource of 
tax revenue for the Government. Here 
again we disarree with him. We would 
divide the reduction between the two 
sources of revenue. We would abolish all 
the faxes on banks and bankers, including 
those on capital, deposits, and circulation, 
and also stamp taxes on checks, and 
matches, and other like exactions, The 
taxon spirituous and fermented liquors, 
and on snuff und tobacco, all of which are 
mere luxuries, we would reduce, but would 
not abolish it entirely. We see no good 
reason why these articles should not be 
taxed. Thevarc not vecessaries of life, but 
Juxuries, and injurious at that. The tax 
falis upon the consumer in increased price, 
and, if be chooses to consume these }ux- 
uries, then let him pay the enhanced price, 
The Government now dcrives a large reve- 
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nue from the tax on these articles; and, | If so, we suggest that they start the-sub- | a reserved fund for the purposes of re 


while we would reduce the rate, we would 
not repeal the tax altogether. Let the 
drinkers and the smokers pay the increased 
price for their rum and tobacco. This will 
do them no harm and the public no harm, 
aud will yield a revenue to the Govern 
ment. 

As to tariff duties, let us say that we 
believe in such duties on foreign goods, for 
the two-fold purpose of revenue and protec- 
tion, and would so levy these duties as to 
secure both of these object at the same 
time. Yet we do not claim, by any means, 
that the present tariff is the perfection of 
the system. On the contrary, we believe 
that it may be modified, to the general ad- 
vantage. The free list might be revised 
and considerably enlarged. The duties on 
imported machinery, on raw materials, and 
on the cruder forms of imports which 
serve as raw materials forextensive branches 
of American manufactures might in some 
eases be abolished and in others be so re- 
duced as to impose a lighter burden. A 
revision of the system so as to lessen this 
form of taxation would, in our judgment 
be conducive to the public good. 

We, hence, say to Mr. Barker that we 
agree with him in his general idea of tax 
reduction. It is not good sense to draw 
from the people each year more than a hun- 
dred million dollarsin excess of the amount 
needed to defray all the current expenses of 
the government. Half of this excess would 
be abundantly sufficient as a surplus to be 
applied to the payment of the public debt. 
The reduction, however, should be not ex- 
clusively In internal revenue taxes or in 
tariff taxes, Lutshould be wisely distributed 
among both; and here we dissent from the 
views of Mr. Burker. This subject is now 


+ devervedlly commanding the attention of the 


people, and ere long Congress will, by the 
force of public sentiment. be compelled to 
revise ourtax system. We have had sev- 
eral tax reductions since the war, and the 
time has fully come for another. 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 








Tne name of Hon. E. D. Morgan is 
spoken of in connection with the early ap- 


' pointment by President Artbur of a new 


Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Morvan {s 
one of the ablest business men in the coun- 
trv. As merchant, governor, and United 
States senator, he has been an honor to the 
nation. He has (what few men have) a head 
full of good common sense, suited to any 
omergency, generally a very scarce article 
in Washington. If Mr. Morgan cannot be 
persuaded to take such a position, let us 
have a selection from a list made up of 
such names as cither of the firm of Fisk & 
Hatch, Mr. George I. Seney, Levi P. Morton, 
minister to France, or others, few in nam- 
ber, of a like stamp. 

For once, Ict us have an experienced and 
capable financier to fill the highest financial 
position in the country and soon to become 
the most conspicuous in the world. 

a 


CONFEDERATE BONDS. 


We do not know how many millions of 
dollars are outstanding in the shape of Con- 
federste bonds; but we had the impression 
that the bouds are worth just as much as 
the paper, and no more. The Confederate 
Government that issued them is defunct 
and has not been succeeded by another, 
having either the power or the disposition 
to pay them. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment expressly declares that ‘ neither the 
United States nor any state shall assume or 
psy any debt or obligation incurred in aid 
of insurrection or rebellion against the 
United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emancipation of any slave,” and that ‘‘ all 
such debts, obligations, and elaims shall be 
iNegal and void.” 

And yet, strauce to say, Confederate 
bonds hxve recently been sold in England 
and Holland at the rate of three dollars 
per hundred, and we understand that in 
this country bids have been made as high 
as five dollars for these ‘ secutities.” The 
buyers must be men of strong faith, hav- 
ing the power to hope against hope. There 
is nota government on earth that will or 
can pay them a dollfr on these bonds. 
Perhaps they are relying on voluntary 
contributions, to be made at the South. 








scription paper first in Mississippi. If it 
gets a good send-off there, it is barely pos- 
sible that the speculation may prove a suc- 


cess. 
— 


THE INFLUX OF GOLD. 


THE amount of gold brought into the 
United States since the 1st of August, 
1879, from foreign countries, is about 
$200,000,000. Our own mines have added 
ubout $65,000 000 more to our stock of 
gold, making a total increase of $265,000,000 
since the above date. A small part of this 
gold has gone to increase the gold reserve 
inthe Treasury, lifting it from $150,000,- 
000 to about $170,000,000. Another anda 
larger part has found its way into the 
banks, especially in cities, and become a 
portion of their redemption reserve. A 
still larger part has been absorbed by the 
people, especially in the West and South- 
west, in payment for their surplus pro- 
ducis. 

This influx of foreign gold, taken in con- 
nection with the production of our own 
mines, bas added largely to the currency of 
the country. There has been no decrease 
of legal-tender notes and no decrease, but 
rather an increase of national bank-notes, 
while there has been an addition of some 
$265.000,000 in gold, to say nothing about 
silver dollars and silver certificates. The 
circulating medium in the United States is 
sufficient and, as we believe, more than 
sufficient for all the monetary wants of the 
people. If the Government hod seized the 
opportunity for retiring a portion of its 
legal-tender notes, it would have adopted a 
wise policy, and could have pursued it 
without any embarrassment to the icterests 
of business. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THe money market has shown an in- 
creased! condition of ease during the latter 
part of the week and borrowers secured 
their accommodations from 4 to 64 per 
cent. Government bondholders supplied 
their needs at 4 per cent. Time loans were 
quoted at 6 to 64 per cent. and prime 
mercantile paper sold at 6 percent. The 
sudden ‘‘let up” was looked upon with 
suspicion, and it was generally thoucht 
that it was being manipulated to assist 
in inducing ‘‘outsiders ” to purchase ‘‘long” 
stocks by those who had previously de- 
pressed the market by their action in the 
opposite direction. The lower rates of 
interest are undoubtedly due in part to 
the large contraction ‘in loans and to the 
break in breadstuffs in the West, which 
lightened the call for money from this mar- 
ket; also to the receipt of about two mil- 
lion dollars in foreign gold. as we'l as the 
anticipated arrival of about tbree million 
which is on its way here, and the purchase 
of seven million dollars’ worth of bonds by 
the Treasury Department, which wi!) rat 
additional gold in circulation. The proba 
bility of an early change in the secretary- 
ship of the Treasury has not been without 
its influence, the indications being that a 
man of ‘‘ more liberal ” views than the pres- 
ent incumbent will be appointed. 

U.S. Bonps.— The large sales of extended 
5s by some of the foreign brokers caused a 
decline in them to below par until the middle 
of the week, when prices strengthened and 
the market closed strong. Extended 68 are 
up } per cent., extended 5s 3 per cent., and 
448i per cent. above the closing figures 
of Saturday week. Fours, coupon, are 
down } per cent. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 

Rid. Asa, Rid. 4ak'd. 
os ermtinne. Aon Joti nurrency ae et tag 
Glén, 1891, reg..1°3 117 Curreney #8, °97 131 
4\6a, 1891. ons. WR 118% Crrrenev Aa, “PS 171K 
40,17 @....1R IV 61¢ Currency 6s, "89.132 
48, 1907, cou. .. 115% 116%g 

On October 1st the total amount of money 
held by the Treasury Department for all 
purposes was in round numbers aggregated 
at $330,677,000. of which amount the net 
available balance for tte Treasury Depart- 
ment was about $142.500,000. From the 
Intter amount should be deducted $2,000,000 
of bonds purchased, which were included 
in the cash, leaving $140,590,000 of avail. 
able.cash. The payment of the called 
bonds falling due October 1st reduced the 
amount of money held at that time consid 


tert. te w the amount held on Septem- 
Leet Seeeeieah ie 
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demption was 40 percent. of the outstand- 
ing legal-tender notes; in other words, s 
little more than $139,000,000. In addition 
to that amount, the Treasury has been e6- 
customed to carry $5,000,000 to $12,000,- 
000 with which to transact the ordinary 
business of the Department. No such 
excess, however, is now held, and the 
money, instead of being locked up in the 
Treasury, is shown to be Icss than the 
amount which has usunlly been beld. On 
August 1st last the so-called reserve fund 
amounted to more than 150,000,000; on 
June 1st, to more than $152,000,000; April 
1st, to more than $151,000,000; and on 
March 1st, to more than $158,000,000. 
There has been but few months during the 
last two years in which the available cash 
of the Treasury has fallen so Jow as it is at 
present. 

GoLp AnD Stiver.—The total importa- 
tions of gold and silver for the week at the 
port of New York amounted to $1,787,304, 
which, added to the amount previously re- 
ported since the first of January, makes a 
total of $49,360.872. The total exports for 
the week were $177,845, and since the first 
of January $8,974,308. 

The public are beginning to rebel against 
the evil of mutilated silver coins, which are 
the result of definite criminal operations in 
most cases, and the crime has been encour. 
aged by the indifference of the public, 
which has not arrived at the degree of re 
fusing them. The Post Office and other 
departments of the Government refuse to 
necept these mutilated coins, and if the ob- 
jection is made gencral there will be a 
speedier end to this epidemic of petty crime, 
which is so easy that anybody can commit 
it and may be so profitable in systematic 
operation as to make it a business, while ‘t 
is so difficult of detection and so trifling in 
individual result as to be beyond the reach 
of thelaw. The only adequate remedy is 
in a general refusal to take the coins that 
aro not up to the standard of value and 
weight in any form. 

ForeiGn ExcHance.—The inactivity of 
last week held over in the foreizn exchange 
market until the middle of the present 
week, when it became alittle firmer, and 
at the close of the weck rates were maiked 
up ¢cent, making the closing quotations 
$4.80 for 60-day bills and $4.84 for de- 
mand. Actual business was done at a con- 
cession from those figures of $to 1 per cent. ; 
but the market closed very strong. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The statement is- 
sued from the clearing-house on Saturday 
of the condition of the Associated Bunks is 
again of a very unfavorable character. 
Against the increase in the reserve, amount- 
ing to $810.400, there are @ decrease in 
loans of $7,775,000, a decrease iu deposits 
of $8,876,600, a decrease in specie of 
$1,727,200, and an increase in circulation of 
$29,009. In legal tenders there is a gain of 
$317,700. Asa result of the movement of 
the week, the banks now hold $2,522,875 
less than the lezal requirements. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has 
called for a report showing the condition of 
the national banks at the close of business 
on Saturday, October Ist. The following 
are the figures in detail: 


Banks. Loans. Specie. a A 
New York.. $8,951,000 $1,813,000 $363,000 §8.242.000 
Manhattan. 7.595.800 1,101,1°0 189,700 6,133.400 
Merchants’. 6.821300 772.800 755.709  5,667.200 
Mechanics’. 7.445.000 791.000 882.000 5,944,000 


Onton....--- 5086.80 439,600 595.500 4.225.800 
America.... 8538.500 886.200 595.000 5,822,700 
Phenix..... 3.590.000 883.000 31,900 $.419,000 
City....----- 7.2°9.900 2,3§4.600 176,000 707.500 
Trad’smen’s 3.%23,200 459,500 713% 2.021,000 
Fulton...... 1.707.200 = 274.400 17350" 1,388,000 


Chemical. .. 13.514,600 3,498,300 296.800 13,520,100 
Mer. Exch.. 3.993,100 811.800 473,90) 3,165,600 
GallatinNa. 4.423.490 472.109 64.290 2,936,700 
Bitch.& Dro. 1.678.3% 332.800 59.800 1.531500 
Wehs.&Tra. 1.055.000 128301 133,090 1,042,000 
Greenwich. 1.051.290 21,700 172590 1009.700 
Lea. Manuf 2.844.400 439.500 79.590 2.040.100 
Sev'nth W'd 962.100 1803)) 66,700 940.700 
St'teof N.Y. 3.39980 767.000 121.300 3.306.200 
Amer. Ex... 13.923,000 1,83 009 509.009 10,830,000 
Commerce.. 14,859,500 2.102.500 595.000 8,496,590 
Brosdway.. 5 393,100 841.000 187.000 4.090,609 
Mercantile. 6.209.401 1,121,900 364.090 6.018.090 
Pacific...... 2,193,000 230.99 161,300 2,400, 
Republic... 5.411.800 422.200 157.100 2.79%,500 
Chatham.... 3.965.000 732.000 220790 3,411,500 
People’s... 1,581.500 88000 105.500 1.774.200 
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Shoe &'Lea. 8.200.300 





Carn Exci. 4,289,500 22590 102,000 2,920,600) 
Contin« nta! 7,980,800 1,264,40u 121,400 6,508,500 
Oriental.... 2,020.209 31,600 868,000 1.881.000 
Marine..... 3,140,000 637,000 157.000 3.586,0 0 
Imp. & Tra. 18 809,400 5,/05,809 138,200 2%663,000 
a 16,582 800 4,027,390 452200 19,851,400 
Mec. 'kg.As 1,€42,500 £02,200 23,700 789.800 
North River %3),100 43,709 183.300 1,135.300 
East Hiver.. 1,086,500 116,660 77.300 818.400 
Feurth Na.. 17,108 200 3,602,600 72.500 14,118,700 
Cent. Na.... 8.395.009 339,000 1.385.000 7,777,000 
Second Xa.. 3.293000 578,00 290.000 3.684.000 
Nidth Na... 603°.809 1092,690 278900 5.840.400 
First Na.... 14,112.000 3,868,800 127.600 15,470,000 
Third Na... 5.673.709 1.175.500 253.400 5,833.8°0 
N.Y.Na. Ex 1,470,500 195.900 109,700 1,146,100 
Bowery..... 1.6100 177,000 191.000 1,423.700 
i. A 1.551.500 32290 429,900 1,833,500 
Ger. Am 2.639.500 285,200 25,000 2,312,200 
Chase Na 4,29 .400 1,699.700 67,100 4,773.800 
Fifth Av 1.853.700 372,800 141800 1,978,C00 
German Ex. 1.337.000 49.790 154800 1,499,100 
German'a. 1,471,200 83,500 190,290 1,706 200 
U. 8. Nat... 4156400 9°9,000 98,100 4.861,000 
Totais....... $18,248,900 54,807,200 L5,174.500 200,018,200 
Dee. Dee. Ine. Dee. 
Compar’s....§7,775,000 €1,727,290 $317,700 $8,879,600 


Cheazings, week ending Oct. 8th, 1881,$1,154,052,466 33 


Oct. 15th, 1°81, O76. 728.717 28 
Balances, week ending Oct. 8th, 1831, 95.187.686 23 
bd ” Oct. 15th,1831, 81,673,440 10 


Bank Stocks.—The closing quotations 
of the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 








Bid. Asked.) a. Asked. 

Chase Net. D’k. 162 — |Merchants’... .. 130 =_ 
Commerce...... 1'2 “Metronolitan ...164 _ 
Continental..... — 125 ‘Nassau.......... ‘107 — 
Firet National. .800 — ‘New VYork...... 1 oa 

BPE. 00000 cece iM — IN. Y. Nat. Ex _ 
Fanover.........135 — |Ninth Nat‘nal.. i a 
Imrrt’r’s & Tr’s.250 — |North America. Wa = 
Man! attan.... .. 18 oe "PR ace vecstonce 1% 
Lo imcnanitte 1530 |Phenix.. . = lh 
Mech R't'y Ass. 90 04 jTradesmen’s.... — 120 


Strate Securitres.—The following are 
the latest bids for various state securities: 


Mo. 68, due '80 or ‘99..1 
2 Mose H& St.J.due’ eat! 
Mo. aA St. J,due’871 “ 






enn. 64. n., ‘B2-"8-1900 fo 
Log 6a, n. n. 8. "14. 
cn 









Mo. ¢s, dre” 
Mo. fs, ey ue "2 
Mo ¢s\< ‘s° 
Mo. 6s “at ic 3s 
Stock Mannae.—Desieg the past weck 
the feature of speculation on the Stock 
Exchanve was the elevated railway shares, 
which shows an advance on Manhattan 
stock of 274 per cent., the result of the 
manipulations of Gould, Field & Co., 
which firure also represents the profits of 
the cliquc. The general market was fever- 
ish and unsettled during the week. in 
symrethy with the money market, and the 
various opinions as to the future policy of 
the Treasury Department, which, no douht, 
were set afloat for the purpose of influ- 
enciny speculation. In the early part of 
the week there was a strong downward 
tendenc, in prices, and continued so until 
the last t-vo or three days, when, under the 
influence of large purchases, both to 
cover ‘‘shorts” and for an advance, the 
market strengthened and prices started 
upward. ‘The following are the highest, 
lowest, and closing quotations of the week: 
High. Low Closing. 








Sales. est. est. Oct. 15. 
Adams Express.........++++ 200 «923, 815g 91% 
Amcrican Express.......... 60 13856 13%5¢ 1985, 
Bema F. Bono e sccvecccce 1,000 53 49% 63 
Alton and Terre fF. pf...... 30 «6983 €3 [is] 
American Dis. Tel... ...... 200 +49 49 40 
Roston Air Line............. 1,55 30 264% 27% 
Boston Air Line. pf......... 10 «(4 4 64 
Bur., C. R., and Northern.. “4 % % % 
Canada Southern............ 00% 55% 60 
Central Arizona ee 2 1%) 1% 
Central Pacific.............. . 9544 91% 94% 
C., St. Land N.O. ....0... 100 78 784 78% 
C..0.. C.. 0D BBE. .cccccsces 3.290 94 80% 94 
Ches. and Onio.............. 8% 28g 2s 
Ches. and Oh’o, Ist pf....... 1,000 41 2846 40% 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf....... 300 «680% «O80 80% 
GC, ©, NBL. 6. ccccccscoccece 10,100 22% 19% 22 
Chicago. Bur., and Quincy. 11,079 15634 15214 155% 
Chicaco aud Alton.......... 1253 120% 127% 129% 
Chicago and Alton, pf...... -9@ 40 140 140 
Chicox: and Northwestern. 61,375 124% 121% 1244 
Chicaeo and Northw'n, pf.. 1,875 13434 183 134% 
Chic., MU, and St. Paul....114,.455 110% 106 1C€9 
Chic.,M.,and St.Paul, pf... 125 122 116% 116% 
eee 2500 652 46 52 
Colorado Coal..........+.+++ 6,620 38 oy 8 
BDeadwood.......-.seeecerees 150 6% «64 
Del.. Lack.. and Western..197,000 12444 12154 124% 
GR OO TE Bi cocccees cccce 8.810 10844 106% 108 
Den. and Rio Grande...... 186.180 854 784 8S 
East Tennessee... ......... 750 15% 144 14% 
East Tennessee, pf......... 8,200 4 2 27% 
Han. and St. Josep’........ 6600 100 97 98 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf.... 4490 15ig 118 114% 
i iscdcinieniiniae Venti 80 215 210 215 
Houston and Texas........ 1,900 £3 8 93 
Minot, Central............. 4550 131 12816 130% 
Ind., Bloom.. and West..... 8,900 44 41 4334 
a 173.015 12 117 «11956 
Lake Erie an:l Western..... 5.770 47 4% «446 
Louisville and Nashville.... 26.350 96 O14 = 04% 
Little Pitteburgh........... 50 2K MK MH 
Manhattan...............-... 7574 454 2 42% 
o cvccvcccce 19 
aa acqufonted 23 
10% 








; 





Mil. and L. Shore.... ....... 8200 50 46% 50 | 
Metropclitan . ...........00 25.186 90% 834 8654! 
Michigan Central........... 49,766 8044 86 804) 
Mobile and Ohio...........+. 8,100 3% S34 3756) 
Mo., Kan..and Texas....... 42863 41% 87% 41% 
Mo. and Pacific............ 18,185 106 103% 106 
Morris and Essex........... 226 12434 123 «(1244 
Nash., Chat.. andSt. Louls.. 3334 85 81 85 
New Cen. Coal..........+0++ 1,100 25 25 2 
Ni J. Contral.......ccccceeses 61,070 1% D144 98% 
N. Y. Central...... 119,963 130 19514 138% 
N.Y. Elevated ..........0++- 9695 115 107 110% 
N.Y., L.E., and Western..118.550 45% 43% 45 
WN. Y.,L. E. and W., pfd... 1,700 88% 87 B44 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 26555 S34 381 83% 
Norfolk and Western, pfd. 4,400 S6%4 644g Shy 
Northern Pacific... .. ..... 11,320 881g 36% S8% 
Northern Pacific, pfd...... 22.414 78% 764 TAK 
Ohio Soutnern..........+++ 1,750 21 18 21% 
Ohio and Miss............... 20.2385 4514 42% 43% 
Ohio and Miss., pf.......... 415 110% 107 110 
Oregon, R., and N........... 514 10 1534 150 
Ohio Central ........... .... 8.0°O 27% 25 2% 
Pacific Mafl...........s00.00 32.750 50% 48 50K 
Phil. and Reading......... 02,845 684 69 633 
PI BB rec ccccctsccecces 56 240 20 8 240 
Pirts., Ft. W.,andC........ 8 198 1398 138 
Pullman Car............+++ 518 128 IN7%e 193 
Peoria. Dec., and Ev........ 11,324 42 36% 41% 
GIG... 00 sccesecccesese 100 «#18 13 13 
Quicksilver. pf.... 600. 58 6&7 57 
Roch. and Pitts.. “ 80e@ 30 2 2814 
Rock Island..........-.+0+++ 2,270 134 192% 184 
Rome, W., and Og osimeeie 100 30 80 30 
Richmond and Dan........ 1,49 100% 100 100% 
St. Paul and D., pf........++ 200 70% 7% 70% 
Standard Mining Co........ 885 2 21 22 
Sutro Tunnel.............+++ 1420 1% 1% 1% 
St. L. and San Francisco.... 4,700 44% 40146 41% 
St. L.and San Fran.,pf..... 2.500 714% 70 70% 
&t, L.ardSan Fran., ist pf. 1,350 107% 105% 106 
St. P. afd S. City........... 16.920 42 89% 415 
St. P. and 8. City, pf........ 14,625 102% 100% 102% 
Dak., Bek.. ANSB....cocccceces 100 24 24 24 
Union Pacific. :.......-...... 114.420° 319% 117 119% 
Texas and Pacific........... 62.2% 5954 47144 58% 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac.... 26,896 49% 474 49% 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... 41,511 O06 87% 90% 
Wells-Farc6 Express........ 104 1298 129% 19094 
Western Union Tel......... 232,219 874 835% £6% 
United States Express..... 200 Ti 70% 71 


FrvanciaL ITEMs.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the etockholders of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company the following 
gentlemen were elected to constitute the 
board of directors for the ensuing year: 
Norvin Green, Thomas T. Eckert, Edwin 
D. Morgan, John Van Horne, Augustus 
Schell, Harrison Durkee, Jay Gould, Rus- 
sell Sage, Alonzo B. Cornell, Sidney Dillon, 
Edwards 8. Sanford, James H. Banker, 
Moses Taylor, Robert Lenox -Kennedy, 
Hugh J. Jewett, J. Pierpont Morgan, Fred- 
erick L. Ames, Edwin D. Worcester, and 
William D. Bishop. New members: Cyrus 
W. Field, C. P. Huntington, George B. 
Roberts, Zalmon G. Simmons, Samuel 
Sloan, Erastus Wiman, Amasa Stone, 
George J. Gould, Chauncey M. Depew, 
and James W. Clendenin. The president, 
Norvin Green, presented his annual report, 
the main features of which are: the capital 
stock of the company is $80,000,000, it hav- 
ing been increased during the year from 
$41,073,410. Of the capital stock there is 
owned by and in the treasury of the com- 
pany $20,017.50. The bonded debt at the 
close of the year was $6,058,246.82 net. 
The business of the year was: surplus July 
1st, 1880, $403,255.14. Revenues, expenses, 
and profits of the year ending June 30th, 
1881: revenues, $14,060,806.01; expenses, 
$8,420,165.79; net profits, $5,640.640.22. 
Surplus of vet revenue over dividends, in- 
terest, and sinking fund appropriations, 
$1,440,546.01. 

The well-known long-established bank- 
ing-house of A. Iselin & Co., of No. 48 
Wail Street, offer for sale a limited amount 
of the 6-per-cent. second-mortgage bonds of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga, and §t. Louis 
Railway Company. cf which further par- 


ticulars can be obtained upon application to 
them. 


AFFAIRS OF WESTERN UNION. 


A REPORT OF LAST YEAR’S WORK. 


AT the general meeting of the stockholders 
of the Western Union Telegraph Gompany, 
held last. week, there were many changes in 
the directory. Of the new members Cyrus W 
Field was made a member of thé Executive 
Committee. ‘The full board now consists of 
Norvin Green, Thomas T. Eckert, Edwin D. 
Morgan, John Van Horne, Augustus oeeell 
Harrison Durkee, i! Gould, Russell 
Alonzo B. Cornell, ‘Sidney Dillon, Cyrus mn 
Field, Edward 8. Sanford, James H. Banker, 
Moses Teylor, Robert Lenox Kennedy, Hogh 
J. Jewett, J. Pierpont Morgan, Frederte\ J... 
Ames Edwin D. Worvester, William D. 3i- ‘hop, 
C. P. Huntington, George B. Roberts, Zalrcn 
G. Simmons, Samuel Sloan, Erastus ¥ Wimenr, 
Amasa Stone, George J. Gould, Chauneer ve 
Depew, James W. Clendenin. The Organica- 
tion of the new board was completed by the 
election of the following officers: Norvin 
Green, president; Thomas T. Eckert, vice- 

resident and general mane ger ; Jobn Van 

Iorne, Augustus Schell, and Harrison Durkve. 
vice-presidents: A. R. Brewer, eatery and 
R. Rochester, treasurer. Executive 

eonsists of Norvin Gree Thomas 


Bs eee Fee 








of the company’s report for the year are as; 


—— 4 
onpeal, stock 0} the co: 009, 3” 
dering " year from S Rein bat O88, 
401 oy thet oo of $38. 
f the ca) cesem theae is omnet by and in the 


ital 
usnear ‘of the com an. Card 17,06 
bh bond ebe ak the 4 of the year was as fol- 


customers and correspondents om U. 8. bonds oF 
other first class and marketable securities. 

6, All deposits are subject to eheck at sight withous 
hotice. 





One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 


by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commission. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States Bonds for immediate delivery at current 
market rates, and make exchanges for National 
Banks in the Banking Department at Washington, 
without trouble to them. 

Our ‘Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds” 
will be sent, postpaid, on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW LORK, 
Bilis of Ezphange on Great Britain, 
eland, and Fra 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 








cent..... 11,102 00 
Bonde due way ay dat 1a 7 ; per sent. penebe $20,000 00 
Bonds due May ist, 1902, 7 per cent,..... ‘ 000 OO 
. Pact <tatretinnd 
244,102 00 
Less balance of sinki funds appropri. *. 
ations, not yet ured for iemption of 
bonds, held C5 the Union Trust Com- 
DADY, tIUSLOOS,... 2... ee erecenceeceeeerce 100,855 18 
$6,053,246 82 
OF THE YEAR, 
jus July ist, 1880............ eseseeece 403,255 14 
es, expense 
and profits of the. cas 
ending June ‘ 
a as follows: gieeee.see 02 
ere 
"tiger including leased 
e ren ay ftaxes),. 8,420,165 79 
Lt) ESLER TS BES OEE A 5,640,310 02 
$6,013,805 36 
Drom ¥ which there was ap- 
For dividends...... . $3,782,633 
Por interest on honds..... 427,455 6 
Por sinking fund app.e 
PPIAIONS, ........ccecseeee 40,005 25 
- $4,200,004 81 
Surplus of net revenue for 
the year, over dividends, 
interest, and sin SSeS 
$1,440,540 01 
For new p! rty “nae 
was appro ited : 
For construction of new 
ditional wires _—" $1,941,656 51 
r telegraph stocks and 
other properties........ ‘ 074,884 6S 110,549 80 
Surplus July 1st, 1881..........s00e0e0+« "126,258 76 
$6,043,805 36 


From the statement of the revenues and dis- 
bursements of the company from July Ist, 1886, 
it apoeste that of the fifty-one and a quarter 
millions of vet profits accruing to the company 
in the last fifteen years more than twenty-six 
aud three-quarter millions have been paid to 
stockholders in cash dividends, more than sev 
enteen apd a quarter millions in stock divi- 
dends,°six millions for interest aud sinking 
fund on bonded debt, leaving a present surplus 
unappropriated of one million and ninety 
thousand dollars. 

An account of the consolidation with the 
Western Union Company of the lines and prop- 
erties of the American Union Telegraph Com- 
pony and of the Atlantic and Pacific Belegraph 
Company is also given. 

In the general statement now presented the 
item of the Atlantic and Pecific Telegraph 
Company stock is taken out of the list of assets 
and charged with the funds appropriated out 
of net profits. The remainder of assets, now 
avgregating over sixteen and a balf millions, is 
credited by the fifteen and a half millions which 
has been capitalized bythe stock dividend. 
These assets have an actual value much greater 
than the cost value at which they were stated, 

The business of the vear ending June 30th has 
been exceedingly gratifying. considering it has 
been a year of continued warfare and legal con- 
troversiea, Involving very considerable expend- 
itures, affecting the net results. 

For the quarter which has expired since the 
end of. the fiscal year for which this report is 
made a large increase of ret profits is shown, 
indicating very much better results for the en- 
suing year. 

The comnany is now earning and paying at 
the rate of 8 percent. per annum on its present 
capital. 

The gross earnings of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company for the ensuing year can- 
not be less than fifteen millions and the net 
profits can scarcely fall below six and a half 
millions. The earnings are now and have been 
for the first quarter, just closed, at a rate con- 
siderably above the figures named. 


BANKING AND FINANOIAL. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


OFrice or Fisk & Hatcu, 
No. §, Naseav STRFET, 
New York, 1881. 





In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of banks, 
bankers, business firms, and individuals, we issue 
this circular fer the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private banking 
heuse in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, to 
ot th 


receive the P le parties in good 





standing. 

1. Except In case of banks, savings banks, or other 
well-known corporations, or of individuals or firms 
whose character and standing are already known to 
us, we require satisfactory references before opening 

ar account. ch 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver: 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

3.,We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of cach month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries, and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financ‘al interest to them ; 
aud in’ general serve their interests in any way in 
Which we can be of use to them tn our line of busi-| 
ness. . 


paper, | 





5. We do not discount buy ee 
but are at af} times prepared intel. 





(LLins, Pouven & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — New YoRw 


Accounts of Banke, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposite 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and sold on come 
mission and fall iuformation given regard+ 
jag Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities alwaye 
on hand. 

All matters pertaining to a gencral bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA, AND 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY CO. 


6-per-Cent. Second Mortgage Bonds. 
INTEREST ist JANUARY AND JULY. 
PRINCIPAL JAN. ist, 1901. 
FOR SALE BY 


A. ISELIN & CO., No. 18 Wall 8t. 


BREWSTER, BASSET & C0. 


35 Congress Street, 
BOSTON. 


UNITED STATES 
CALLED BONDS. 


Se of 1881, due October tat, and 3 1-28 ine 
cluded in the 105th cail, maturing Decem- 
ber 24th, cashed on most favoral{é terms, or 
received at par and interest in payment for 


State of Massachusetts 
5s of 1894 


and other Investment Securities. 











Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
T 


K& 
will do well to write fo Kj ogi on the old Basking 
HOWES s “COMPANY, 
11 wa 5.4. An BOG ES LEW ORK 
Tots. ho unr y transens a general Stock Commission 


business, with very la’ srry 
Interest allowed on aepoel at4 per cent., payabie 
on demand. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
94 sere OF Cue NEW YORE, 





i 


SUONEY ® TO LOAN, 


on urchase at fair yates Endowment Life Ineur- 
lictes, not payable to children in event of 
death of Insured, ol m on policies having a cash 
surrender value. Give name of company, number, 
amount, and when due. 
HUBBAKD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JARVIS, CONKLIN: & C0., 








preted rage yielding SEVEN AND EIGHT 
NET ne investor, 
No better investment ered than our Three 


and 
Five-Year Bond and Mortgage Loan:. Correspondence 
solicited. Write for circulars, blanks, and references. 


DIVIDEND . NOTICES. 


LAK SHORE AND MICHIG 
“ae Bien LYASE COMPANY. 
ey 

Com, 
idend of 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


ConstDERING the advanced period of the 





season there has been a very satisfactory 
business consummated in the dry goods 
market during the past week, and the de- 
mand for seasonable fabrics has shown 
some increase, while orders for reassort- 
ments have continued to come in with a 
rapidity that is surprising to most all for 
this time of year. Many important deliv- 
eries have also been made of staple cotton 
and woolen goods, shirts, drawers, etc., 
etc. by agents on account of former orders 
There has been a considerable influx of 
buyers from the Western markets during 
the week and their purchases have reached 
a very fair amount. Owing to the favor- 
able 


was rather more animation 


change in the weather, there 


in the job- 
bing branches of the trade than of late; 
but the demand was spasmodic and irregu- 
lar. Favorable accounts coutinue to be re- 
ceived from all the interior markets, and 
there is every reason to believe that the fall 
trade will be one of the largest, as well as 
ghe most satisfactory that has been experi- 


enced for many years. The character and 


quality of goods for which there is the 
greatest demand is very much improved 
over past seasons, and a notable feature of 
the consumptive demand has been the al- 
most entire rejection of styles and qualities 


of poverty times. Brilliant colors, rich 


effects, and finer grades have been 


the feature of all classes of fancy 
materials. October heretofore bas always 
shown a waning demand and a steady 
accumulation of stocks of all kinds of 
goods; but the present year bas reverscd all 
precedents and exhibits the course of trade 
in a directly opposite direction. 

Corron Goops.—There was a steady de- 
mand for modernte-sized parcels of cotton 
goods at agents’ hands, which extended to 
nearly all seasonable fabrics, and sales, 
coupled with deliveries on account of back 
orders, footed up a lberal aggregate. The 
position of the market is a very strong one, 
stocks being so exceptionally light that 
prices are maintained with undeviating 
firmness on all goods of a desirable charac- 
ter. Owing tothe renewal of activity in 
the export demand, standard sheetings and 
drills are likely to be scarce for some time 
to come and an early advance in prices 
will not surprise the best-posted merchants. 
The export demand was greater than for 
some time past, and some very large orders 
for China, Africa, and other markets were 
placed with agents, at enhanced prices for 
future delivery. The condition of the 
market has not materially changed. Nearly 
all desirable makes of plain and colored 
cottons continue sold ahead of production. 

Print-cloths.—The demand for printing- 
cloths has been less buoyant than during 
the previous week; but there was a fair 
business at the manufacturing centers, in 
which both “spots” and ‘ futures” par- 
ticipated. Prices opened firm; but, toward 
the close of the week ‘‘ spots” were a frac- 
tion easier, on the basis of 3 15-16c., less a 
small discount, for 64x64 ‘‘ spots,” 8 15-16c. 
bid for 64x64 ‘‘ futures” to January, and 
84@8 7-16c. for 56x60s. 


Prints.—There was a moderate move- 
ment in dark fancy prints from agents’ 
hands and shirtings met with considerable 
sales. ‘Trimming prints, robes, and patch. 
work were in fair request, but furniture 
cretonnes are less active. The jobbing 
trade continues fair for the time of year, 
and some of the larger jobbers are doing a 
satisfactory package business in dark and 
light fancies, shirlings, etc. 

Ginghams were less active, but a fair 
distribution for the time of year was 
made from first und second hands, and 
stocks are in such good shape that prices 
remain firm on all leading makes. 


Dress Goops.—There was a steady call 
et first hands for small selections of staple 
and fancy worsted fabrics and a fair busi- 
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goods were mostly quiet with agents, but 
stocks are moderate, asa rule, and desirable 
makes are steadily held. 


UNDERWEAR AND Hostery.—Heavy shirts 
and drawers are in very light supply, espe- 
cially scarlets, while there is an active die- 
tribution in progress, on account of previous 
orders. The demand for hosiery continues 
moderate and fair deliveries are being 
made by agents, values being well main- 
tained. In fancy knit woolens there was a 
fair business, the demand being stimulated 
by the late cooler weather. 


Wooten Goops.—Business in men’s 
light-weight clothing woolens continues 
fairin volume and a moderate number of 
orders are daily placed with agents for all 
desirable makes of fancy cassimeres, suit- 
ings, and worsted coatings, the leading 
makes of which are sold largely ahead of 
production and a few withdrawn. In 
heavy fabrics the movement is irregular, 
and some considerable lots of heavy fancy 
cassimeres have been sold to cloth jobbers 
within the last day or two. Beyond these 
facts and the steady demand for assorted 
parcels of flannels, there are no important 
features. The market remains firm and 
supplies of all desirable fabrics are under 
good control and in many cases small. 





FOREIGN GOODS, 


In foreign goods there are few changes 
calling for remark. The imports continue 
quite large, and in some cases supplies are 
accumulating in consequence, there being 
no special activity at first hands; but an im- 
provement is looked for with the coming 
of cooler weather and further progress in 
the distributing branches. Business with 
jobbers has been moderate, and with im- 
porters of a hand-to-mouth character and 
confined to staple fabrics and a few special- 
ties. The offerings at auction were ahout 
as usual; but the results were not entirely 
satisfactory, although prices were fairly 
maintained. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 


For the week : 1881. 1880. 
Entered at the port.............00 $2,248,395 $2,189,264 
Thrown on market...........+... 2,187.106 1,059,206 

Since Jan. Ist: 

Entered at port........cccocceccces 92.173,651 105,658,149 
Thrown on market................ 94,180, 072, 99 602 100 





The Latest Parisian 


NOVELTIES 


Cloaks, ‘Wraps, 
Millinery 


Now on Exhibition and 
Opening Daily. 


An examination of the new and beau. 
tiful styles presented will be found 
exceedingly interesting. 


A. L.SIRA&C 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th& (Oth Sts. 





The latest, best, and onls 


co Wave, patented 
Oc, 28, 1879, can be found 
at Hull's (Palmer house) hair 
nd 4 Monroe sr. 





HULL'S PATENT WAVEs. 








Children’s Dresses of Beautiful 
Fabrics and charming colors may 
be found at the establishment of 

JAMES McCREERY & 00. 

In excellence of manufacture 
they surpass by far the Paris-made 
garments and possess a style that 
even foreign Dressmakers ac- 
knowledge to be unequaled. 


JAMES McOREERY & 00., 
Broadway and 11th 8t., 
New York. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


of Our Manufacturing Dep't. 
JACKSON. An elegant assortment of Crape- 





JACKSON. trimmed SUITS, BONNETS, HATS, 
JACKSON. CLOAKS, DOLMANS, and MANTILLAS 
JACKSON. constantly on hand. 

JACKSON. 

JACKSON. Mourning orders executed at the short- 
JACKSON. est possible notice at reasonable prices. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL 
ORDERS. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BROADWAY, opposite STEWART’S. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co., 


IMPORTERS, 
6 WEST l4ru ST., NEAR FIFTH AVE., 


offer this week a lo ong tne of Trimmed BONNETS 
and HATS, in am © ush, and Velvet, = me most 
beautiful and pogetes shapes in v: e, wi 

regard for felt Head-dresses, os 
trimmed, suitable for this part of 


MILLINERY MATERIALS 


in VELVETS, PLUSHES, and SATINS. WATERED 
VELVET and SATIN RIBBONS. 

Artificial Flowers of the most recherché designs. 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS. 
MILLINERY LACES AND ORNAMENTS. 
JARDINIERES A SPECIALTY OF THE HOUSE, 

I. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


N. B.—Artificial Flower Guide sent free upon appli- 
cation. 


JONES’ 
ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BA MAR. 


Price, 15 Cents per Number. 
Will be issued on or about the 15th of September, 
1881, containing a full descriptive account of the 


INCOMING FASHIONS, Illustrated, 
HOME DECORATIONS, Illustrated, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated, 
STORIES BY EMINENT AUTHORS, Illus- 
trated, 
COOKING RECEIPTS, Etc., Ete. 
Mailed, postage paid, price 50 cents per year. 
Special inducements to Clubs. Send for terms and 
list of premiums, etc. 


oO. JONES, Publisher, 
175 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


{44h Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th tal” 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SEPT. 10Tx, WE SHALL OPEN A 
- _— {PLETE LINE OF THE GENUINE 


. J. “BONNET 


BLACK DRESS  SILES, 


Gis pale AT 
COMPRIS SUSHIL ve Even Bes 


No. 1, 
= e¢@ 











2. $1.24 1.65 
“ 3, 1dé ee 1.85 
“ 4, 1.56 = 2.00 


THE OTHER NUMBERS PROPORTIONATELY LOW. 


FE aL FEAT Ca 


B. H MACY & 60, 





[October 20, 188% 


IMPORTER, 


New York, 56 and 58 W. 14th St.; 
Brooklyn, Fulton St., op. Clinton; 
Philadelphia, 1022 Chestnut St; 
Boston, 32 Temple Place; 
Paris, 277 Rue St. Denis. 


PARIS-TRILUUMED 


BONNETS 
ROUND HATS, 


AND CHOICE FRENCH 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


CORRECT STYLES, 


THE 


Largest Assortment 


AND THE 


LOWEST PRICES 


FOR THE 


BEST QUALITY. 


We respectfully advise our patrons that 
our stock of Fall Novelties is now complete, 
and respectfully solicit a visit of inspection, 

We have perfected arrangements in Europe 
which will enable us still more promptly 
than heretofore to offer all the Novelties of 
the Parisian market as soon as they make 
their appearance there. Ladies may rely 
upon finding at our establishments at all 
times the correct styles as worn in Paris. 

We opened on Monday our second importa- 
tion of the season, consisting of 150 
TRIMMED PARIS BONNETS, by the most 
celebrated makers, 

We also opened ten cases of superior 
quality of 


FRENCH PLUSH BEAVER 


Bonnets and Round Hats, 
UNTRIMMED. 


3 Cases of Choice Novelties in 


Fancy Feathers, 


including new and select patterns in the pop- 
ular 


FEATHER TURBANS, 


which are the most fashionable street hat 
worn. in Paris. This lot is exceptionally 
beautiful. 


Our department of 


OSTRICH FEATHERS 


is better stocked this senson than we have 
ever been enabled to do heretofore. The 
most beautiful shadings.as well as platn 
tints in superior qualities. Prices ranging 
from 48 cts. for a bunch of 3 Tips to as high 
as $15 for a single plume. 


PLUSHES 


in all colors, plain and fancy. All the new 
Millinery Fabrics, including the popular 
Leopard Plush, Pluche Moire, Glace, and 
other specialties. 





Best assortment in the City of 


WATERED RIBBONS, 


plain and fancy, in all the new shades. 


JET LACES 


in Great Variety. 


COLORED SPANISH LACES, JET 
CROWNS, JET, STEEL, and BRONZE 
ORNAMENTS in great variety. 


COURTAULD’S CRAPES . 


anda complete assortment of Moursing Mill 
linery, etc. 





dé ROTHSCHILD. 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATION 8 


sponraNs TO EVERY. MERCHANT -! avner 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STA 


MorvaY EVENING, October 17th, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHEEZTINGS aND SHIRTINGS, 
semnaitinn, abt : Langdon GB...36 119 


10 'Lonsdale....... 36 10 
= AA..36 103 ** Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda:a...... 64 174 Masonville.... .36 10) 
a eeeeed 74% 2 Nashua, E...... 36 10 
se 84 23), Pavsees 42 12 
Bartlett, F....933 7) “ W.... ®& 18 
“ CC. ..5-4 12 | Newmarket, F..36 7% 
Ballou & 8on...36 8 'N. Jy. Mills..... 86 133 
” ....83. 6 “ WerTwistS 18 
Bay Mills....... 36 10; “ 54 17 
Blackstone, AA.36 ¥Y S ...64 2 
= eee 7 6! 
. . ee it Pepperell... + 64 a 
— Bodewans cocce 4 2 
BEicescesns 78 73 “ colt 8-4 24 
Wee 44 8ij ee Bs. = 
ag ene oe = | - eee 2 ae 
Canoes 7 a ee re = 
inton, Al..... a. aoe 2 
Dwight, Star 8..36 10 |Slaterville...... 83 164 
- ‘ ‘ Anchor36 11 Tusearora, XX.36 124 
POTIOND..... cece 36 «684 ;Utica.......... 35 11 
Fruit of the ome | = ex. heavy.36 114 
a ae © ucctaccos 54 17 
prnne e . memmrrrrreres 64 22 
‘ - «ih Be. & <ostnteas 84 30 
Green Gan we ree 9-4 82 
reen, G “a Gee seneeec 10-4 30 
Gold Medal. DO 8 = heavy.. = 37 
eecce 4) Nonp...... 13 
Great Falls, Q . a 10 ees ‘in 
= = Bae ° 13 
“ M..33 7) ‘‘ cambric...36 138 
* A...38 —| “ d’ble warp.36 12 


Hill’s Semp. Idem: Washington....385 63 
33 9 Wauregan, 100s. 36 124 

ad “« ,..36 10; “ ghirtcotton 12 

“ ©¢ A ae 6° lB 
“ “«  ...45 15§] “ cambric.... 124 














P| aaeacecee S 8} Whitinsville....36 83 
ndian ard... | ? uaa © 
“ DW..36 10 ‘Williamsville: " 
Sangean, &.- ‘ = 103; Al..86 12 
’ 7 143 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam.F.....36  6$)Lac onia HERES 104 27 
Atlantic. A eb 36 i . 14 % 
Se 5 7%|Lyman, cccocee 
= : weed ’ - ees (we - 7 
. L....36 64 “ E.....-33 6 
Appleton, A, --30 iit Stand..36 8} 
sin - cn a, ee 3 
oe R....36 . 7] Nashua,fineO.... 7% 
Sy ------ : | - = 
« ALINe7 sal W813" 
Broadway...... 36 © 6}|Newmarket,DD36 6} 
Sedterd, ee 4 5}! : G..36 64 
ree 6%! . N..36 
. EF sees 38 8 na Extra..36 8} 
ee 7 OP ace 
© Wivsxkews 40 8}! mage. beawe 7-4 18 
Continental, C..36 8 oth 21 
as D..40 9 | 3 one O84 
Cones! oga, D. . .28 64 ” ---104 27 
. G...30 a - 11-4 30 
p 73; 124 34 
- -36 8 \Pepperell, E fine 39 84 
Dwight, X...... a0 6 R....86 73 
fe We kee 
Exeter Bescess = if | Pequot, 4. shinai an 36 «BY 
 Beveces ae — essed wu Y 
Ellerton...... ee Se apeeeed 45 13 
Harrisburg. A..36 7, | Pittsfield, A....36 64 
ee B.33 6}' Pocnsset, C..... 360 (7h 
Indian put... : | - e. 323 — 
“ aed bec § 
“ ...40 11}'Stark, AA...... 36 St 
¢ 2 fees 36 11 
Indian Orchard : | ** heavy....40 114 
é RR. -30 8 ign enbebatee 48 17 
at eet wae 58 
“ EE ..36 ii © vecewaling 78 ry 
= 2 eee $6 32 
Lawrence LL —-_ 7 |Wameutta, ST. .40 2 
7 iad 59 22 
“ +3 : | oe 79 304 
ry 40 ry “ 89 85 
Langley, A... 36 is . 90 374 
OF alee 3-4 53'Wachusett..... 36 8} 
Laconia. B...... 36 Sagan 30 7% 
7 eae 74 18 i o coe UE 
ale 84 21 “ veeee4S 124 
ma ee 0-4 24 
PRINTS. 
eee 6 ‘Manchester ..... sone 
American,........ -- 64 Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’ s fancy toons 64 Mallory........ coves FT 
— _ eres 7 Oriental pcocccccee -- 6 
Dunnell’s fancy... 7 (Richmond's... 6 
ea — Simpson’ ssolid bik.. 6 
ety cae -” POOERG Biscscccccas 6 
OS AA 4'Southbridge........ 
Hamilton......-.-.- 64) Washingtun...;.... a 
Lancaster .......... 54! Windsor, fancy..... 7 
STRIPES 
Amoskeng .” y @10 seeteee Ad... —@l11% 
moskeag . 114 OtisBB........ 10 
= fancy — ot Thorndike a. ten 
ne dh., ~ 3.0 os 
Hamilton ..... may eR -—-@9 


CORSET J3ans. 
Armory........... 8 Kearsarge sateen. 84 


Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence........ 
Canoe River...... Naumkeag sateen st 
Clarendon........ 6 Pepperell.....c.e.. *> 
Indian —— Imp. 7 Rockport eeceee oo 2 
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DENIMs 

Amoskeag ... ook? Othe, BB. 5 .0..00.. 

eRe 9 |Pearl River...... 16 

Col’mb’ in h’y bro...17 'York........ss++. 1 

x brn. ™ Warren we eobees 15 

Otis Gar ctv ceees - when ae 

= 

Amoskeag ......... if Manchester ........10 

, POET 10§:'Mohawk........... 103 

a 10 |Renfrew............ 123 

Gloucester......... 103 White M’f’gCo. stpl 10 

Lancaster.......... 103) “ “Fancy ..104 

BROWN DRILLS. 

Appleton 8}i Langley, B......... 8 

Augusta... . 8 Massachusetts, Dz... 8 

Ps naa a> ee 

OS 84%| Pepperell .......... 

yman,H ShiStark. A..cccecces. | 
TIOKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA.. i7} Methuen, AA.... 15 
” ‘44 21} " ASA... 18 
sd Di cies 16 Palmer....... oo & 
“ essen 15 | Pearl River....... 17 
ed ee 14 | Pemberton, AA.. 15 
- cices 2 Bisse. Ie 
. E..... 12 os E.... 11 
és ee 11} Swift River....... % 

Cordis, AAA... .32 oo Thorndike, | ae 10 

eee fee Ries 10 
oe Be bese ii Willow Brk.,No.1 163 
Hamilton, BT... kee 82 164 
ices: Sek weesnstenee 80 13) 

Lewiston, A....36 183 

CHECKS 

Caledonia, XX..... 12 Parks Mills, No. 50..11 
ee TS: mi. = s¢ 60. .12 
Economy........... Ale Serre 
Far & Mors, No. 7...12$' York, I............. 12 


Weekly Market Review, 
(For the week ending, Friday, October 14th, 1881.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 








Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice.. 
Santos, Choice to Best......... 





Raw.—Fair to vrime 
H ARD.—C ut Loaf 


Hee e meme e ee twee anes 


Pow al einai Mientaammmanes 10%(@104 


eee ee eee eee eer eee eee se ey 


Waite. —Standard Diccs000ssceeceeseee 98@ 











IRPET A 


CONTINUATION OF THE 


CREAT SALE OF 
BEST AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH, 


at $1.25 PER YARD, 


THESE ARE THE BEST GOODS IN THE WORLD. 


A SPLENDID LINE OF NEW PATTERNS 
WILL BE OPENED ON MONDAY, 
OCT. 17th. 


CASH OR CREDIT. 


J. W. CROSSLEY, 


740 AND 742 BROADWAY, NEAR ASTOR PLACE 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


Carpetings, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Fulton and 68, 65, and 7 Henry Sts, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Drugegts, Mattings, Ru Stair-rods, 
hea ades, Mattresses. etc., ote. 











TTENS EOGINGS, EMBRG IDERY &ec 





Samples of this Silk and an Illustrated Book 
of Rules for using yr same. sent on receipt 
of a3-cent stamp. Address 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 





FASHION 








DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


George’s Cod (new) ver au. 
Mackerel, No. 1, "Mass... emi 


Mackerel, No. 8, Mass 
Herring, per box........... 


irnoSaa 
RSSSRS 


Turk’s Islands, per bush 


Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s.....—— @ 2 

Liverpool, Fine, Phoenix. Wo 
Liverpool, Fine, Ww ashington’s. 1M~@ 12 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands.. 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 


s 
2 


NOSNIDHAIDBNAUAVNAOSHHB®WAaAwe 
SSSSSSSSESSASTEZESSE 


eee eee eee eee ere ees eee 


State Extra Brands 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 


Minnesota Straight 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., Mich. 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 

White Wheat Fx.. 9.,Ind. 
Double Extras Ohio, _— 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 

&t. Louts Double Extras.. 
8t. Louis Triple Extras. . 

Genessee Extra Brauds... 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 


— Frour: 


~mas 
e 


sss 


aes Georgetown. 
Richmond Family 


BSH DDADASSSSS 


Jo 
oan 
88s 


eee eee eee eee eres 


Pennsvivania.......... eee 


aon 
Ses 9d 

ao 
S38S &S 
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Cone 





1 
1 


09 
06 
55 
60 
55 
20 


EAS: 
Green, 1881, @ bbl.. 
— Slack Eye, ) 2 


eo wm coowcw 


a 
or 


Smoked Shoulders........ — %1@— 


bie 
oe 





FOR SALE BY 1 Price 90 cts. a Yard. \and by au First- 
dae pessite col GR inches wide; Satinfinish both |c’¢s* Dealers 
Ci sides; all mods shades soft as down ; 


throughout the 





eiedk.... pene Speangh taeye © 
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HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... 
Timothy, prime, ber 100 _ 
Clover, mixed, 
Oat Straw. ° * ” 
Long Rye Straw, “ “ 
Short RyeStraw, “ “ 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice.........24 @87 


PET dol 
Sasssa 











State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 25 @81 
State Dairy. tubs, inferior........ .... -25 @26 
Western. Dairy, choice t6 fancy....... 27 @28 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 16 @19 
CHEESE. 
SE ONG Mie cicss 2scscéecsesees 123@123 
or ontnan 1134@12 
ee ese rececccceces 10;@11¢ 
Ohio factory, flat fine..... coossccccce- L2gQ18 
Flat, good to prime........... ioneee -1l @128 
Skimmed creamery.............0% ---» 4@1L 
Full-skimmed factory............ eoees 1EQ@B 
EGGS. 


Long Island New Jersey, aud near-by 26 @2 
State and Pennsvivama............... 


Western and Canadian..... SPs 24 2s 
LARD. 
agua per 100 Ibs.......... oo — @12 
behensSUe Nina beeedsenninen — — @12 80 
— @i8 00 
"DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ — 15 @— 16 
Spring Chickens, Philadeipbia., — 17 @— @ 
FOC, SONG occ cc cc0crccccecees — 16 @— 17 
‘* State and Western...... — 138 @— 14 
DI, occ cccccsscceccevessseses — 16 @— 18 
VEGETABLES. 
Green Corn, per 100............. S 75 @$1 00 
Cucumbers, L. 1., per 100.. .... 125 @1 80 
Tometoes, L. I., per basket. — 3 @ 
Onions, per iat ecmey . 250 @ 3°80 
String Beans, L.I., per bag. caeani 1 50 @ 2 00 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 2% @— — 
Beets, L. I., per 100 bunches.... 1 50 @ 2 00 
Cabbage, L. L., per 100.......... 5 00 @ 900 
Cauliflower, Jersey and LL. 1., bbl. 1 00 @ 5 00 
Egg Plant, per bbl........ -150@1% 
Turnips, White, per100 bunches. 3 00 @ 400 
Turnips, er _ eee 2 00 @ 2 50 
Potatoes, new 1., perbbl..... 275 @ 32 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 2 25 @ 2 7% 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Peaches, Jersey, choice, p. b’sk’t$2 50 @$3 00 
Peaches, Up River, perbasket... 1 00 @ 2 00 
Grapes, Concord, Up River, p. ib 23a 8 
Grapes, State Delawares, per lb. 7@ 9 
Plums, Norfolk.damson, per bbl. 6 00 @ 6 50 
Plums, Green Gage, per bbl beds ee 9 00 @10 00 
Apples, cn ippin, double 
ea —— Assgosennctazsss, © @2% 
Apples, — pn, single 
Teak véaoe " . nema 175 @ 200 
Apples, > Peel ng per bbl..... 225 @ 2 &O 
Apples, Maiden Blush, oer bbl...— 75 @ 1 00 
Pears, cooking, per bbl SID 159 @200 
Pears, Bartlett, per bbl......... 5 00 @10 00 
DOMESTIC. DitieD FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State. .....°..... —-%i@a— & 
Peaches, Peeled... .......scecceces — 22 @— 23 
Peaches, Unpeeled.........+-.++ — 8@— % 
| AE, ere — 13 @— 134 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Beer SipEs: 
ee — 827@— 12 
We-tern Dressed...........++- — T@— 10 
Live SHreer- 
MN x00: cencwnsenoeseeess¥ — 4@— & 
Live Lamps: 
Fair to prime.........cecccee — 4@— % 
DresseD CALVES : 
Jersey PTIMeC. ..ccccccccccccce — 5@— 9 
Buttermilk ....... seecvcece --.—- 4@—- @ 
Live CALVES: 
Mount Holly, choice ......... — 11 @— 12 
State, prime...... oss ccececed — 8@— 9 
Hogs, DRESSED: 
State, per 100 Ibs cae maanivat $600 @7 00 
a is i, aaa tes 8 50 @ ¥ 00 


Live, State, ag 100 Ibs. . . 6 $1 @7 2 
ee - 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS, 
po Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano. . .— 
Listers’ Stand. Super hosphate. .87 00 
———_ is’d Bone .32 





8) 
« Crescent Bone.... 29 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 
“6 Faw as Fertilizer....... 4 
uckwheat Fertilizer... .82 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead ‘igen Carbon W 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tabaece Grower 
‘pay n Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than Car-load.......-seseeees 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 


perc 


eeSR SHISS S8E8S ESS SSESS SSSSSESES 


aoa e, per 2, 000 TR. ccccecce 
Baugh’s Wearented Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 
a ~4 s Export Bone; per 2,000 
WBBic vocccceccocevcessesseses 
Allen ~ Phosphate..:...6+..+++- 
§ ile Marine Guano.. oneceeee 
G: 00, Peruy*n,sectined, © 30.£- 
ify 


B38 RR FSR a SS 


sanee 
Q@@QADSD 


Guano, | Standard or Cacuune 
(3,240 16.) .cccccccces 
Bone, ground fine, average. ° 
“ dissolved, high grade..... 
German Potash Salis, Kainit...., 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
WM Sco nb aadeteeee meee 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per a ¢ 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 
ASHES. —We quote —(a53 4 
and —@5j for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers —_ 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS J & 00.. 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutoh Streets, New York, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





[October 20, 1881, 
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FIRE UNDERWRITING AND ITS 
PUTORE. 





Ir is on all sides admitted that the cur- 
fent rates of premiums for fire insurance in 
the Eastern States and in the commercial 
@enters of the West are inadequate, and 
that the business is done at loss to the 
underwriters. The reports of nearly all 
companies show diminished resources. The 
accumulations of the old and strong are re- 
duced by dividends paid, but not earned, 
or, if exrned, arising from interest on invest- 
ments. Many young an’ weak organiza- 
tlons have retired, and others are holding 
on in the desperate hope that they may 
survive until there comes a cliange for the 
better: while the strong, to bold their busi- 
ness, conduct it at a loss. until, the weak be- 
ing driven out of the field, adequate rates 
may be re-established. Insurance is sold 
for less than it costs. The buyer, not the 
seller, fixes the price. In the localities in- 
dicated it is hawked about the streets by 
middiemen, who only obtain buainess 
through an offer of a redaction in rates. 


To what circumstances does this condi 
tlon of affairs owe its existence? There 
can be but one answer. The business of 
fire insurance has been overdone, and, as an 
inevitable result, excessive and ruinous 
competition has followed, in which only 
the strong survive and the weak go to the 
wall. 

Before the panic of 1873 investments ip 
fire insurance were In high favor, and new 
companies were with little effort brought 
into existence by decayed business men, who 
found it easy to provide places for them- 
selves by the creation of a new company, 
in which their pecuniary interest was re- 
stricted to the salaries they received as 
officers and managers. Business was easily 
obtained and a show of prosperity continued 
uotil, following the panic, came a reduction 
in values of from thirty to fifty per cent., 
with a corresponding reduction in lines of 
insurance and a demand for reduced rates, 
which, although unwarranted, was in most 
cases conceded. 

Then followed a struggle to hold old and 
procure new business. at whatever rates 
could behad, Middlemen controlled a vast 
amount, and themselves fixed the price, and. 
while paid by the seller, were acting in the 
interest of the buyer. Next came an ad- 
vance in commissions paid for business, 
from five to twenty and even thirty per 
eit. on the gross premiums, and this when 
profits were already impaired by the loss of, 
wt least, one-third in the volume of transac- 
tions, and even more in reduction of pre- 
miums on the business retained. 

And the struggle still goeson. So long 
as the present mode of doing business is 
continued, no satisfactory returns for insur- 
ance investments can be expected and it 
becomes those intrusted with their mauage- 
ment to seck a remedy. 

Uniform rates have been established by 
agreements binding all uniting, and it has 
been further agreed that no commissions 
shall be paid by the insurer; but every 





such compuct has been broken. It was no 


stronger than the weakest of its mem- 
bers, and with the defection of one the 
whole was dissolved, and it is doubtful if 
any united course of action can be estab- 
lished and maintained. The jealousies of 
the strong and the necessities of the weak 
have bitherto been in the way; but the 
time has come when it would seem that 
these motives would no longer be per- 
mitted to prove an {insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the introduction of reforms neces- 
sary to the preservation of this great 
interest. 

With all the strife for business following 
the financial and commercial depression 
succeeding the panic, had the underwriters 
pursued a course which would have held 
them in direct communication with their 
dealers, no reason appears why their 
special bu-iness should have suffered more 
than other interests, which, fur a time pros- 
trated, have fully recovered, while fire 
Insurance has uniformly and steadily gone 
from bad to worse, with an almost hopeless 
future, unless n change is made in the 
manner of doing business and the former 
direct dealing with the insured re-estab 
lished. 

Shut out the middleman, and still there 
will remain a competition which all in- 
telligent men recognize as healthful and 
necessary. No longer pay those who are 
acting in the interest of others, and leave 
the question of price to be adjusted be- 
tween buyer and seller, as in other business 
transactions, 

In placing large lines of insurance, the 
employment of a skilled and intelligent 
broker is judicious, and his services are 
well worth paying for. His experience 
will enable him to provide the full protec- 
tion desired by the insured, and by careful 
arrangement of forms guard against ques- 
tions out of which may arise disputes and 
consequent litigation. His business is 
legitimate, and demands high intelligence 
in his special vocation; but he should only 
be recognized as the agent of the insured, 
in whose interest he acts and by whom he 
should be paid. 

Establish the principle that no broker- 
age shall be paid by the underwriters, and 
the business of the legitimate broker will 
be benefited, rather than injured, and, ex- 
ceptin cases of large lines of insurance, 
the insured will not be disposed to pay the 
middleman and will resume direct deal- 
ings with the insurer, and until this is by 
some means brought about no check can 
be put upon the present veedless competi- 
tion. The weak may go out of existence, 
and the strong for a time be prosperous; 
but a condition of prosperity will beget a 
renewal of the same conditions as now 
exist. Only radical measures, reaching to 
the causes, will in the end bring satisfac- 
tory results. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





GRAVEYARD insurance seems to be pretty 
well played out in this state, and is fast 
being supplemented by a new and more 
harmless scheme of gambling, which is 
called marriage insurance. A large line of 
companies are organized and business prom- 


tors are busy looking up the young people 
whom Cupid has smitten. A young man ip 
Hamburg, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, by 
the name of E. L. Boyer, married Miss 
Lizzie Holman, of Mendon Creek, Bucks 
County. He was insured by speculators to 
the amount of $75,000. The first specula- 
tor who secured a policy gave the young 
couple an eighty-dollar set of bed-room 
furniture; the next speculator carpeted the 
kitchen, dining-room and parlor; the third 
one furnished two bed-rooms for the privi- 
lege of gettinga policy. By the time the 
fifteen policies were secured the house was 
pretty well furnished from garret to cellar. 
As the speculators will have to wait for a 
full year before they can draw the insurance 
money, we are rather inclined to believe 
that when the time for settlement comes 
there will be some fifteen disappointed 
policyholders, who will indulge in the 
tallest kind of swearing.— Underwriter 
(Phila). 

.-The Supreme Court of the State of 
Michigan lends its voice to the condemna- 
tion of the speculate co-operative life in- 
surance companies. A man named Hoyt 
insured the life of Isaiah Phair in the Mut- 
ual Benefit Asscciation. Phair died, and 
Hoyt sought to collect the $5,000 upon his 
life. The court holds that he cannot col- 
lect, as he had no insurable interest in the 
life of Phair and public policy forbids the 
euforcement of such claims, Chief-Justice 
Marston, however, in delivering his opin- 
ion, says, in substance, that the whole trans- 
action was in the nature of a wager between 
Hc yt and the company on tbe life of Phair; 
that the company knew Hoyt had no inter- 
est in Phair’s life, and, consequently, should 
be made to pay, did not the imperative rules 
of public policy forbid. His words are a 
scathing rebuke to this kind of gambling 
on human lives. Whilethe company won 
the suit in this case, it was such a victory 
as is more costly than a defeat,—Spectator. 


CONTINENTAL 
om FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Continontal {Brookiya, cor cor. comes Court and +e) ae 
eserve fer reinsurance....... 1,346,195 69 


“ve ample for rates sakes” ‘ 
: | 1,000,000 80 


-306,135 77 
Deduct for futare decline ae” wep os 
any) in market values...... 50,000 06 


Feral Carh Asset 
ote SOSA eee Janeary .. 298,719 41 


DIRECTORS: 
HOP . 
Bt LAMPORT. Vico Fiesteon. 














. VA 
EODORE I. HUSTED, eg ge A: ,McCURDY, 
SWE JOHN H. 





JAC ‘ be ENDE 
JAMES FRASER. JNO. ATER, 
HIRAM RARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
B. C. TOWNSEND, See. Agency 
KOR | PECK, Secretary. 
CHAS, H. DUTCHER, a, Pane p't. 
ie See. Local Dep’t. 


JOHN KE. OAKLEY, Ocnérai Agent 
. c ‘MOORE, Agency Manager, 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LPR INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets .. +++ +++ + $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities .... +++ + 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... . . . 82,388,960 59 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. _ 














INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIVE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWAKE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1846. PURELY MUTUAL 
Acgote, Jen.) 1881, as ascertained by 





abl litte 
Serples uy New York Btandard........ 
at Ah _peticten non forfeltable after second : 
divid declared an: 


aig sine Ie yh - SS Surplus 





OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Frea’t. 
EDwaRD L Dossms, Seo'y. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 


ESTABLISHED tn 1880. 
SAFE. 61,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
eee Agents hee J in some 
= a of the anf 28 $5 


ited in ev City and 
oo to this Compa’ a3. 


C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES. Pres’t. 





ises to be unusually thrifty. The specula- 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 7. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 











1829. Charter t Perpetual. 1881, 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance wm of Philadelphia. 





106 85 
049,114 Ve] 
Total Realized Assets (Jan. 1, 1881)..$3,219,337 89 
EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 

Secretary. President. 
Fire Insurance Company 
201 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 
61st Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. Ist, 1881, 


ASH CAPITAL. .............++. 
rve for 
Bie a 


SS 
rve for losses under adjustment 
9),539.490,93 
Policyholders in this Company have inorea 








PR Bice Vecccccseccccssoseccecce 
¢ Guaranties of the 


tion wv 
rRCY EOE? JAW. 
NEW YORK SA i. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, ws 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 ee New York, 





sie oe Jan. 1st, 1881 - 2 





B.S. WALCOTT, Preridert, 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’s. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 








FIFTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1881. 








A 0 ors es ncn ndnh nein bneibeubebuahnsiidedudinntbabeie ebbbabignepesenceéens setetessesssseeeeececeeeessese++ BB,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ..........-.-...00.eecceeceeeee tteeseeecenesareeseeeecesssesereeseecessegessssesesesssssesseseess 1,896,678 OO 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses.........-......+---- shateannnseanetal conepercoupepnatdsighh:. welpebaeeneeekenenntbntnébuieeseeesesbate 210,724 29 
SEED ccasnckssccnsavecssn éhnccernanensenenteneeeceseneerennséoeneense OC ea Sere OT ee eS Riitienibahdekenemetendaaiemsae 1,758,627 03 

III... dann cen aeanieeshbeaioebniiimbiiaaimaiesiantinle iol ip eis tattle pehdningeienete snes $6,866,029 32 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 











FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDEES OF FIRE INSURAXKCE, 


i ince: cand sichinevinidhsdhoaninakommnkedbaaeebnmine Meekewnate $153,277 14 | State and Municipal Bonds (market value).................-----++ee00e- 192,750-00 
Bonds aud Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 
MD + xc cccccccnregcceketccccsbedcusadecaresectseceeusenesecenae 1,715,558 00 Busesent iene kh me 597209 i 
Unitec. ‘tues Sto. xs (market value)..................-ccccrecccecccecsces 2,029,100 00 | Premiums Uncollected and im hand. Agen 143,202 17 
Bank aud iia.t.oud Stocks and Bonds (market value)................ 655,517 50 Real Estate........ SeobSoescunen ane wat Saeaen ape cnt ES ___ 51,815 40 40 
Ms Rkiee: bdsdaesandcawmsbenenedcawn adelante eae abiiinda a twisaraca isp loader seib totale cab dice en Vane c.cenedeee coavesoenesshahecsten? 6 $6,866,029 82 
T. B. GREENE, , > A. F. yt ita ela , 
Wim L BIGELOw,| As#’t Sec’s, =, HH, WASHBURN, Secretary. 0: X.“we a Vice-Pree. CHAS, J. MARTIN,-Presideat.: 


Mgw Youx, 3° Lota, 188 


A Disttand of Pees par coh has tend Es ates 
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e Twenty-first Annual Statement 


Or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 





DISBURSEMENTS, 
Gate by Death and Matured Endow- 











peccgsecccconsebcgasennosesocoscooses 507,564 64 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and An- 
i cinensanianmnienibansagenenenacaion 2,106,410 04 
unted Endowment and Matured 
WEE DEE btccdbnccsecceusccncscses 178,968 09 
Total Paid Policyholders....84,792,937 97 
Dividend o Capital madaibboneesetqens . 7,000 00 
Agencies and oo coe 821,427 00 
Gene’ aT 596,689 36 
Btate, County, and City Taxes. . . 88,848 70 
Net Case Assets, Dec. S1sT, 1880........ $38.409,844 09 
(omamrn, werner 
a 
Bonds and Mortgages...........0....seeeee 475 50 
NNO BERT cocnccccccsasccscsgcs 2,513,681 00 
Senta Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 
spthegseed by the laws of the State of 
TE Ti ncreneubdndens tenemeeinanbnasses 8,087,422 47 
Loans arambal by Bonds one Stocks..... 7,064,562 
Real te in New York and Bosto 
and purchased under foreclosure... ... 8,368,363 62 
Cashon hand, in banks and other de- 
positories, on interest and in transit 
aaa 2,188,007 23 
Due ae has on account of Pre- 
peceseunnseneesecoocceseseseceseness 239,421 32 
$88,400,544 02 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 

CO RR ae 1,521,051 28 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 863,808 66 
Premiums due an 


100.000 s 


1, 
Fetal Ascets, Dee, 3}; it amine 1,108,602 32 
serve for reinsurance of sil 





SE bn ninccecncabncevbasdccvenceriasnes $1,880,308 11 
Total Undivided Surples ee $9,228,294 21 
Of which belongs (as mputed 
Policies in guts besepensoassnne 4,945,064 21 
Of which songs (as co computed) to 
Policies in Tontine clags.............. 4,283,230 00 
Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 
From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, 1 on settl t of next an- 





nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. @. VAN CISE, t ACTUARIES. 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 

d the s and and examined in 

detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RaNDOLPs, 

James M. HALsTED, 





pointed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 
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Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 


E. W. Scort, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Seciety, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies wil be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, tmmediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties im in- 
suet ek Withont requiring any delay, even 
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ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 257TH, 1881. 


The Trustecs, in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 


, 1880, to 3ist December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 
jums on ee not marked off 





lst January, 1880 ...........cceeceeeseees 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums................... $5,728,622 27 
Premiums marked off trom lstJanuary, 

1880, to 3ist December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 

aid d thesame 

Tafel during heen 7s 9 
Returns of Pre- 

miums an - 

penses......... $873,113 we 
The he Company has th the following Assets— 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks $8,983,558 00 
Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. — 1,187,900 00 
* Estate an ~ aay due the Com- 

Premium Notes and Bilis ‘Receivabie.... 1,028'pe1 ot 
‘um Notes 8 vable.. 
pecccevcccncocceseevesosecoooss "887,977 
Amount.........+. secegsesessonenceseees $12,608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the dutstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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‘ HENRY COLLINS, ” 
PB: BURDEIT, JOHN TL. RIKER 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 
Sis ben fue nara mae 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Iseued. 


T. Hi. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, a, H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
particip te in distributions of surplus. 

PeTne Mase. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
osuieian the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
g£. W. SOND, Pres JOHN A. HALL, Sec 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 














= CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co.,, 
i” HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3, 423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 


« JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


A. 8. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President, 





R. E. Bescuer, 
Secretary. 





1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Cash Capital..........-..-.. $400,000 00 
7 


all Lia- 
<a - e and 946,169 70 


$2,131,088°71 
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47,000 Policies in Force. 


Surplus, Over $9,000,000. 

















—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT. 


THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





ORGANIZED 1845. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 





$56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 


Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 


Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 


thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA-~ 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, ana carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 


(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 


(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 


(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 
Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880....... Covernececcoccesecess $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880 bececcces 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 
Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. Ist, 18:1............ 43,183,934 


Total Paid and Held........... 
Total Received from Policyholders ..... evcccese 





cevcccocscececees $99,822,088 


-» 91,881,354 


eeeeeeee 


Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880...............++ . 


-$4,186,982 15 


Increase in Premium Income....... o cccccccccsoees 643,794 41 
Increase in Interest Income....... ccdecccccccoce ++. 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent.............. eoee 1,174,725 51 
Increase in Surplus at 44 per Cent................+ 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued..................+ 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Issued...... inwewennes 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies in Force.............+.++++0++ 2,843 

Increase in Insurance in Force............. cee 8,309,153 00 


Interest Receipts, 1880.............. 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880..... 


. 2,317,888 84 
1,731,721 37 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and ite age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost to the minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 


alone. 


In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 


the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by al] other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are in- 


debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. 


The system, as now perfected by the 


NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 


and justice to the insured. 


The ** TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY”? of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 


Insurance Policy. 
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Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the World, 
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Old and Houng. 


AT DEATH’S DOOR. 


BY BARTON GREY. 
















































































I, ARTHUR ARpeN, sometime Barrister, 

Write down these words on this my life’s 
last page, 

That so, before I pass into the dark, 

All may be truly told, and thus, at least, 

: The atonement of confession may be made. 


No man of you whoread thissheet, or chance 
; To hear the tale it notes down honestly, 
Can know how much I loved her—Rose 
' Alleyne ; 
“| And ff, perhaps, when you have heard ft all, 
You say “ He loved her not,” why, witness 
you, 
1 here, about to pass, declare you lie! 
Aye, twice, and more, a million times, you 
lie ! 
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What boots it now to set down here at length 

The tale of how I met her; how we crew 

From out the casual intercourse of days 

And nights, filled full of social nothings, 
soon 

Toknow that there was something In the soul 

Of each that to the other yearned, and made 

Each turn to each through all the press of 
life 

Seeking and giving answer? I will not 

Tarry to tell you this, nor how at last 

In mutual truth we showed to each our 
hearts, 

Translating into words what yet we knew 

So long before, but did not dare to tell. 
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It chanced one Summer eve. The July moon 
Shone through the laurel boughs that girt 
around 
Her father’sterrace. We werestanding there 
Alone, for all the other guests had flocked 
Within, to hear the great tenore, come 
From London, just to sing one famous song 
~ To grace the banquet. Rose and I had 
strayed, 
; Unwitting, on to where the marble dragon 
' Lay coiled around the mossy fountatin’s base, 
Pie | Just where the terrace sloped unto the lawn. 
The song’s sweet passion thrilled upon the 
air ; 
The moonlight trembled on the sleeping 
grass ; 
The fountain leapt and fell in silver rain ; 
And there, with just one sudden impulse 
born 
Of some divine suggestion, bending low, 
I looked into her eyes and saw her soul, 
And all my love burst forth in passionate 
apeech. 
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It was not what the world would call a wise 

Or prudent thing, for Rose was poor, and I 

A struggling man, who made hie brain his 
puree ; 

And both of us knew well that we must 
wait 

; Full long on Fortune for the boon we sought. 

' But [ was young and strong and full of 

} hope: 

And she—ah! well, I thought that she was 
strong 

Also ; and more (here let me write it down, 

Lest, ere my story come unto its end, 

You doubt this one thing)—more than this, I 
know 

That she was true that night as God {a true. 

Naught that came afterward can alter that. 

There, on that July evening, she was true / 
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A woman is a strange and complex thing; 
A woman's heart a riddle to herself ; 
A woman's will a wind-swayed gossamer; 
And yet we men—we sterner-hearted men, 
To whom to love means just to garner up 
Into one store our whole inheritance 
nt Of this world’s joy—we wise and prudent 
* souls 
i ' Stake all our life on that uncertain dle, 
Mh Rest all our hope upon that doubtful beart, 
i} Trust all we hold most dear to that weak 
‘ will. 
Well, Wisdom, as they say, is justified 
' Of all her children ; but I wonder whether, 
When the end comes, some irony of Fate 
Will teach us in a sudden revelation 
All that we lost by just that sweet, false faith 
In something all too weak forsucha charge? 


I think you partly guess my story now; 

; » And truly, too, time presses. I'll be brief. 
What need to tell you of the storm that fol- 

lowed ? 

That tale is commonplace enough. A girl 
With just her lover on one side, and on 

ble The other all the force of circumstance— 
Father and mother, all the bome strength 









thrown 
Againet the absent, solitary heart 
: tr That had to urge only its love and faith 
, ae And patience. Ah! when did they win against 
by The steady current of the world’s strong 
tide t 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


Poor Rose! I do not blame her. She was 
weak 

Just where I thought her strong—a common 
tale. 


She did not mean to be untrue ; and now, 
When all is nearly over for us both, 

I, looking back, can do her justice still 
And say she could not have done otherwise, 
Being just what she was—being a woman! 


We parted plighted : I to London, back 

To dreary work, love-lightened now and 
made 

A task of love forever glorified 

By that divine enchantment. All day long 

Before my eyes there gleamed a golden goal ; 

A clear, sweet echo sounded in my ears ; 

The consecration of her parting kiss 

Hovered around my brow, thought-furrowed 
though 

It was by all the daily load of care 

My life brought with it. 

So the days went on, 

And still cold Fortune tarried, tardy-footed. 

Until, one day, two strange things hap- 
pened—strange 

In that they came together ; one not strange, 

But very pitiful and dark and sad, 

And yet the other thing was sadder still, 

Perhaps, because they came together. Well, 

Briefly, *twas only this. On that same day 

Two letters came: the one totell of wealth 

Fallen to me suddenly, by some wild trick 

Of cynical Fate ; the other only ssid, 

In brief, cold words, that Rose, my faithful 
Rose, 

My Rose upon whose fresh and dewy lips 

Still lingered the sweet shadow of the vow 

She whispered to stand by me to the end, 

Had failed, at last—failed her own heart! 
failed me! 

“Rose is to wed Sir Walter,’”? wrote ber 
mother, 
“A week from yesterday. We hope that you 

Will come and honor the festivities, 

If for so long your busy London life 

Can spare you.”” That was all. 


I eat as one 

In a deep, dreadful dream. My heart, I 
think, 

Had ceased to beat; it stirred not the deep 
stillness 

By even one dull pulse ; but far, far down 

In my hushed soul a mocking whisper seemed 

Tosay: ‘You have the wealth you sighed 
for once. 

Too late it comes to gild the gift you fain 

Would lay upon the altar of your heart! 

Too late to save your life from wreck and 
doom ! 

Too late ! too late! too late!” And through 
the night 

Just that one echo wailed and sobbed and 
fled. 


Mad, mad, some kind friends said. 

Well, God knows all. 

He knows that flerce, hot journey down to 
Kent; 

He knows how far the soiled and dusty man 

Who pressed that Autumn morning through 
the crowd 

Of wedding-guests that thronged the chapel- 
aisle, 

And stood beside the bride, as, pale and wan, 

She leaned upon the arm she just had sworn 

To bow to all her future life ; how far 

He was accountable for the wild act 

Which washed that vow out in the atoning 
blovod 

Of that most fpnocent victim ! My poor Rose! 

Ah! could you tell? Was God so good to 
you 

That in that supreme moment you could tell 

The hand that struck through that poor, 
timid heart, 

And cleansed it from the Ife it did not mean 

To utter, was a hand that loved you still? 

Aye, loved you! loved you! wrought its fren- 
zied will 

Because it loved you all too well ! too well! 

I think you knew. I think that parting smile 

With which the sweet Ilps breathed my name, 
just ere 

They paled in Death’s long silence, was a 
sign 

You knew, and understood, and so forgave. 


And now the doom comes quickly. Let it 
come ! 

To-morrow, as they tell me, must the Law 

(The Law, my whilom mistress whom I 
served) 

Be vindicated on my ruined life. 

Why, the poor fools! Do they not know, 
then, these 

Wise, stern avengers, that their shrift and 
cord 

But speed me to the side of her they call 

My victim ? do but bridge the gulf between 

Me whom they doom and her who went away? 

Ab! Night! roll back thy thonsand starry 
gates! 








Come, thou great Sun, and light my bridal 
morn, 

Which men miscall my death-day! Soon, 
yes, soon 

The bride they gave Sir Walter shall be mine 

Forever! ond forever! and forever! 

So, this is all my tale: and now—Good-night. 





NANETTE. 





BY EDITH HEYWOOD. 





“Tr is quite impossible, Augusta.” 

‘*But, Virginia, the girl is so terribly 
destitute, and she has a cough.” 

«Red hair, freckles, anda cough! What 
an attractive picture! Don’t look at mein 
that way, Augusta. You must acknowl- 
edge that it is simply ont of the question.” 

‘‘She is the most unfortunate being in 
the world,” exclaimed Mrs. Terry, turning 
from her friend with an expression of dis- 
appointment. ‘I devoted last week to get- 
ting her a situation ina store, and succeeded; 
but she made several mistakes in her calcu- 
lations, and was turned off. Up to that 
time she had been really doing very well at 
Mrs. Jameson’s as nurse-girl; but upon one 
unlucky occasion a mouse ran across the 
nursery, and she dropped the baby. Since 
then I have been at my wit’s end to know 
what to do with her.” 

“*So you recommend her to me?” 

**To your charity, Virginia.” 

‘* Ah! that is another thing.” 

Miss Grey felt for her purse, and carelessly 
took from it a bill. She twisted it up be- 
tween her thumb and finger and tossed it 
upun the table. 

‘Give her that, when you see her, and 
advise her to buy with it something to cure 
her cough.” 

Mrs. Terry frowned. She had had no 
intention of begging alms when she began 
the conversation. Charity with her did not 
mean a five-dollar bill tossed on the table 
and forgotten. She would have been glad 
to let it Me there, but the girl needed it. 
After a moment’s deliberation, she crossed 
the room, picked up the money, smoothed 
out its creases, and said: ‘‘I will give it to 
her. It will help her for a Cay or two.” 

Miss Grey was conscious of a sort of tacit 
displeasure in ber friend’s voice. She 
brought her eyes round from the fire, into 
which she had been staring, and her mind 
back to the subject of conversation and the 
five-dollar bill. 

“* Augusta thinks I ought to have given 
more,” she thought, instantly beginning a 
second search for her purse. Where was 
it? In her pocket? No! This she discov- 
ered, after much fumbling. On the table? 
No! Where under the sun? Ah! here at 
her feet! It had slipped to the floor and 
almost into the grate. She wondered if 

Augusta would feel satisfied with double 
the sum. But Augusta, who had been 
watching her, now laid a hand upon her 
arm. 

‘*T don’t want any more money.” 

** You don’t?” 

** Not a penny.” 

“Then what do you want?” 

“*T want you to give Nanette a chance. 
Heip me to find a place for her. I don’t 
mean siioply a situation. I mean a niche, 
where she can stand alone. Some place fit 
for her feeble capacity, where she need not 
seem the useless, superfluous thing she is 
now.” 

‘*You are a very unpleasant person to 
discuss with,” said Miss Grey. ‘‘ One sup- 
poses vou silenced and convinced; but you 
rise from the ashes of an argument stronger 
than ever. Do you really mean you want 
me to engage this person as a seamstress? 
I don’t like to be hard upon your protegé; 
but this imbecile, who knows nothing of 
addition and is frightened at a mouse—” 

‘* She really sews quite nicely,” said Mra. 
Terry. 

‘** Quite! quite! My seamstress cannot 
sew too well, If you want me to engage 
her as a supernumerary, to simply swell 
the number of my retinue, I will. But, no! 
You say she has a cough. Probably an 
irritating, hacking cough. I simply 
couldn’t endure it. You think me unsym- 
pathetic, cold. I am not at all. I am 
heartily sorry for the girl. I will help pay 
her expenses—support her entirely, if you 
say 80; only, I don’t want to come in con- 
tact with her. I have her picture now in 
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[October 20, 1881, 


shambling, inefficient thing; the sort of 
person that sets my teeth on edge. You 
talk of putting her on her feet. You do it, 
and her knees give way and down she 
comes. You expostulate. She weeps. 
Whose fault is it? Nature’s. She’s a mis- 
take altogether. There is no place for her 
to fit, with her feeble capacity; and you 
can’t possibly make one, any more than 
you make a pedestrian of a man without 
feet or a prestidigitator of one without 
hands, Jsn’t it so, Augusta?” 

Augusta seemed disinclined to answer. 
Either she was silenced and convinced, as 
her friead supposed a while ago, or recuper- 
ating strength with which to rise later. 

Miss Grey went on. ‘‘ Consider your- 
self my almoner, Augusta. I will pay for 
her board anywhere, except in my own 
house, and gladly keep her in quinine and 
cod-liver oil or any other physic the doc- 
tor may advise. In case I should forget to 
send youa check, just draw upon me for 
the amount you need.” Then Miss Grey 
wrapped her fur cloak about her and 
descended to her carriage, 

A week later Miss Grey’s equipage again 
blocked the way in front of Mrs. Terry’s 
modest dwelling. That young lady rang 
the bell, and, pushing aside the youthful 
domestic who answered it, called ‘‘ Au- 
gusta” from the hall in a loud, clear voice. 

Mrs. Terry was in the kitchen. She 
shortly made her appearance, with a basket 
in her hand and her bonnet on her head. 

**You sre going out, I sec,” said Miss 
Grey. ‘‘I will take you with me in the 
carriage.” 

Mrs. Terry protested. She could walk 
quite as well. Sbe was going to several 
places near, and would, in fact, prefer it. 

**Nonsense! nonsense!” replied her 


friend. ‘‘I won’t hear of it. The air is 
bitterly cold. I have the afternoon on my 
hands. If you won’t go with me,I shall 


go with you.” 

Mrs. Terry said nothing further. She 
would have been glad to suggest filling up 
the vacant seats with children, but thought 
better of it. She silently took her seat 
beside Miss Grey, contenting herself with 
smiling and nodding at a row of cherubic 
faces peering from one of the upper win- 
dows. 

“You have a basket?” said Miss Grey. 

‘* A few trifles for my poor friends,” re 
plied Mrs. Terry. ‘‘ And, by the way, 
Virginia, 1 am going to Nanette’s.” 

‘‘Nanette! Who is she? Oneof your 
protegé’s ?” 

‘One of yours. You are supporting 
her, I believe, until Ican find a place for 
her.” 

Miss Grey laughed. ‘True. I had for- 
gotten. And you are not disheartened yet? 
I see you are still hunting for Nanette’s 
place.” 

‘*T have told her of your goodness, Vir- 
ginia, and she thinks of you as her patron 
saint.” 

‘‘Of course. 
fore.” 

«Poor Nanette! She is so desirous now to 
gee you.” 

Miss Grey actually shuddered. ‘‘ Don’t, 
Augusta, don’t, for heaven's sake, bring 
her near me. You knowI[ made that the 
stipulation. Itisextraordinary,” she added, 
more quietly, ‘‘ what a repugnance I have 
to this class ‘of person. My sensibilities 
are so keen, I am so morbidly sensitive 
that I cannot even bear the account of suf- 
fering, much less let it come under my per- 
sonal supervision. WhenI can relieve, I 
do; but when money ceases to bave power 
there my province ends. I cannot cure the 
sick, nor am I fitted to console the sorrow- 
ful, nor can I give brains to your Nanettes; 
and as to situations, my housebold has a 
certain limitation. Then tell me, Augusta, 
if you can, why I should willfully come in 
contact with poverty and pain?” 

Augusta, apparently, did not know or did 
not care to say. She wasnever much of a 
talker, and Virginia had always since the 
old school-days had the advantage of her in 
conversation. 

At last they came to Nanette’s humble 
tenement, and Mrs. Terry and her basket 
entered. ‘‘I will wait for you,” Miss Grey 
said to her, which she then proceeded to 
do, wrapping herself comfortable in the 
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she grew impatient; then, gizing up at the 
windows, she saw a white, weak-eyed visage 
peering out from one of them. The next 
moment Mrs. Terry appeared and they 
drove off. 

On the way home, that lady learned that 
her friend had already engaged a seamstress. 
‘*A treasure,” Miss Grey informed her. 
‘“‘A paragon, known to the world as 
Paulina. She is a little beauty, Augusta, 
dark-eyed, clever, piquant. She is dclight- 
ful.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Terry. 

To tell the truth, she was not much inter- 
ested in this dark-eyed Paulina. She saw 
her once or twice, and was called upon by 
Virginia to admire the long, blue-black 
lashes, the brilliant hue of her complexion, 
and the healthful vivacity of the girl. She 
did admire all this, but she disliked, never- 
theless, a furtive glance the girl cast at her. 
She was hardly surprised when,in the course 
of the winter, she heard that the new seam- 
stress had turned out to be a thief. ‘It 
seems,” said Virginia, ‘‘ that Mrs. Comfort 
and the other servants have suspected her 
for some time. I remember now that the 
dear old lady has often thrown out hints as 
to the disappearance of my stockings and 
handkerchiefs. That which brought about 
the final disclosure was the discovery of 
one of my gold bangles in her room. Poor, 
miserable little thing! I suppose she could 
not resist the bauble. It was only wortha 
few dollars. I should have given it to her, 
had I known she wanted it. To tell the 
truth, I am bitterly disappointed, not oniy 
in Paulina’s honesty, but in her cleverness. 
She bungled horribly. She did not even 
cover up her tracks. If one is going to be 
a thief, it is a pity not to be a clever one.” 

Mrs. Terry was not surprised, and she 
said so. 

“There, there,” exclaimed Miss Grey, “I 
should not have told of poor Paulina’s short- 
comings had I supposed you capable of 
making that remark.” 

‘*You had better take Nanette, after all.” 

“Never!” cried Virginia, with energy. 
‘Paulina was personally agreeble to me. 
If it were not for the principle of the thing 
and anxiety as to the rest of my bangles, I 
would take her back.” 

Mrs. Terry felt a momentary inclination 
to deliver some wholesome remarks, for her 
friend’s edification and improvement; but it 
was only momentary. She was unable to 
lend, as usual, a sympathetic ear to Vir- 
ginia’s conversation; for two of the chil- 
dren had the measles, two more were ex- 
pected to have them, and the little woman 
found it impossible to give due considera- 
tion to anything not connected with that 
juvenile affliction. 

Miss Grey sat meditating before the library 
fire. Her latest suitor had just bowed him- 
self out, and she was dwelling now rather 
pensively on the probability of her being 
an old maid. The prospect had no vulgar 
terrors for her. She thought of the term 

*‘old maid” as of a dignified and honorable 
title. She was now twenty-nine, and the 
cause of her gentle melancholy was a sudden 
retrospection to ten years back. It was 
then she had received her first offer. She 
had had a great many since, the details of 
which she had forgotten; but this first one 
she remembered distinctly, even to the 
slight quiver in the young man’s voice and 
the way in which a straggling sunbeam fell 
upon him and lighted up his flushed, beyish 
face. She cried, when he finally left her, 
and was in a weak and vacillating state of 
‘mind for several days. A certain similarity 
between the mood of to-day and her sensa- 
tions then had carried her back ten years. 
She had never regretted her course of action. 
The young man was married now, and she 
shook hands with him at an evening party, 
without even connecting in her own mind 
the stout and somewhat florid gentleman 
before her with her once ardent wooer. 

The gentleman who had just left her, in 
spite of his being on the shady side of 
forty and slightly bald, reminded her, in 
some way, of this first suitor. ‘‘I won- 
der,” thought Miss Virginia, ‘‘if he really 
meant what he said. I wonder if he act- 
ually feels all that for me.” “ All that” sug- 
gesting to Miss Grey’s mind the vehement 
protestation of esteem and adoration she 
had been lately listening to. She had had a 














had vipped this wintry sign of coquetry in 
the bud, and, throwing herself back in her 
chair, with closed eyes, reflected that disin- 
terested affection was an exploded Utopian 
idea. 

Why Virginia Grey was still unmarried 
was a mystery her friends had tried in vain 
to unravel. It was now generally supposed 
that there was a time-honored love-story 
far back in her experience; but not even 
the most curious and ingenious had sur- 
mised beyond that. At all events, at 
twenty-nine, Virginia sat brooding over 
her solitary fire in her solitary home. Per 
haps solitary is an inappropriate term to 
apply toa home well filled with human 
beings. The Grey family is a large one, as 
one may discover by glancing at a direct- 
ory, and Virginia was being constantly sur- 
prised ty the introduction of new family 
connections. Cousins and uunts flocked 
about her, and flourished as green bay 
trees. Her house was always full, her 
table was never empty, and yet Virginia 
thought of both one and the other as sol- 
itary. Under these circumstances, she 
would have preferred an establishment not 
quite so populous. 

‘‘Why do you have so mapy relatives 
about you?” Mrs. Terry once inquired, af- 
ter her friend had given way to a very un- 
usual demonstration of annoyance. 

“‘T look upon myself as a big bonanza,” 
Miss Grey answered; ‘‘and, after such 
assiduous working, I feel it incumbent upon 
me to make some sort of return.” 

Mrs. Terry heaved an uncomfortable 
sigh. Virginia was certainly growing more 
cynical every day. ‘It is a thousand 
pities you are not married,” she said aloud, 
following out a train of thought. 

** Yes,” returned Miss Grey. ‘‘ What a 
field that would open to me. But I should 
have to build an extension, I am afraid, for 
his relatives.” 

**Do you honestly believe, Virginia, that 
every one you meet really wants your 
money?” ; 

“‘T absolve you, Augusta.” 

Mrs. Terry, however, was very serious. 
She looked at her friend until she grew 
serious too. 

‘‘I never had half your appearance,” 
continued the little woman. ‘I never 
made the least pretension to beauty. The 
most you could say of me, even in my best 
days, was tocall me rather pretty; while 
you a ” 

Mrs. Terry paused and gazed fixedly at 
her companion, She was standing against 
the mantel, drawn up to her full bight. 
She was a large, powerful, superb-looking 
woman. She might have been forty; she 
might have been twenty. One could not 
guess her age from her face, That was 
perfect as to features and coloring and had 
not changed a line nor lost one whit of its 
freshness in the past ten years, There was 
ascarcely perceptible hardness about the 
mouth. I say scarcely perceptible. It was 
there to the close observer, but disguised by 
the strong vitality of the face, hidden under 
the avimated play of its features. 

‘While you,” continued Mrs. Terry, 
‘always make me think of Zenobia, or 
Boadicea, or some old-time heroine” (Miss 
Grey smiled indulgently); ‘‘and, besides 
being handsomer than most people, you 
are cleverer. Do you remember at school 
how you always wrote compositions for 
half the girls, and did my sums for me; and 
yet, and yet—” 

‘*You have always found some one to 
take care of you and attend to your math- 
ematics,” finished Miss Grey. 

“And yet I have found a John,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Terry, valiantly, ‘“‘who did 
not want my mouey, forl bad none. What 
I want to say, Virginia, is this: There is no 
reasun why you ‘should not be as for- 
tunate.” 

Miss Grey smiled again, though less 
openly this time. She thought it very 
probable that she might finda John. To 
tell the truth, she bad not much of an 
opinion of Jobn, though she politely re- 
frained from saying so. 

‘It is this absurd suspiciousness wit}; 
which you regard every one that robs you 
of the best happiness in the world. O 
course, I do not advocate your marryin« 
without love; but you never allow your- 
self—” 
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clapping her hands over her ears; and after 
that the subject was not renewed. 

There was one room in Miss Grey’s 
residence into which the most affectionate 
cousin, the most solicitoua aunt never 
penetrated. It was the library, where she 
was now sitting meditating before the fire. 
She had been there alone some time, when 
there came a knock upon the door. No 
member of the household would have 
ventured to disturb the occupant when 
that door was closed and all was quict 
within; yet this was decidedly a rap, 
though a weak and timorous one. 
There was no answer. Miss Grey 
never answered when she wished to 
be alone, and yet the rapping con- 
tinued. Not loud, imperative kuock- 
ing, such as a determined person gives 
when they demand admission; but a suc- 
cession of gentle, irregular taps, that final- 
ly brought Miss Grey to the door. 

‘*Please, I’m Nanette,” said a juvenile 
voice, and at the same momenta pair of pale 
blue eyes were elevated to Miss Grey’s face. 

*« Well?” replied that Jady, rather vague- 
ly, and bestowing an amiable smile, ac- 
cording to her wont, upon the intruder. 
She did not feel amiable; she only looked 
so. She was wondering why the servants 
had allowed this intrusion; but the kindly 
smile, the gracious manner, and above all 
the great beauty of the lady misled Nan- 
ette. She took courage, after a second fal- 
tering, uplifted glance, and slid into the 
room. 

‘‘Mrs. Terry told me—” she began, and 
then paused. 

‘‘ Yes,” came encouragingly from Miss 
Grey. 

‘Mrs. Terry, she told me as how—” An- 
other pause, as though the wind of an 
organ had suddenly given out and the 
keys refused to respond. 

** What did Mrs. Terry tell you?” Vir- 
ginia’s suavity of manner was beautiful to 
see, 

‘““She told me as how—though not ex- 
actly that, either. She mentioned it when 
she brought the rent. ’T'was Monday. | 
couldn’t mistake the day, for both Mrs, 
Terry and the rent is very reg’lar.” 

A light broke over Virginia’s bewildered 
countenance. 

‘*Ah! I understand. Mrs. Terry should 
have told me they have raised the rent.” 

Miss Grey felt for her pocket-book. It 
was not there. She was about toring the 
bell and have it hunted up, when she was 
checked by an exclamation from Nanette. 

‘* Indeed, it is not the rent,” cried the 
girl, with a blush; ‘‘ but Mrs. Terry, she 
told me as how you’d been disappointed in 
a seamstress, and I’ve come to take the 
place. I'm a beautiful sewer.” 

“I am glad to hear it,” said Virginia, 
gravely; ‘‘ for in that case you will have no 
difficulty in getting a place. As for myself, 
I always leave such arrangements to Mrs. 
Comfort, my housekeeper. You must ap- 
ply to her for the situation.” 

Nanette’s watery blue eyes became sud- 
denly suffused, her sharp features looked 
more pinched and attenuated, her expres- 
sion was exceedingly blank. ‘‘I make a 
lovely buttonbole,” she murmured. Then, 
to Virginia’s horror, she burst into a violent 
fitof weeping. Virginia looked, as she felt— 
helpless. 

‘Let me stay! Letme stay!” wailed the 
girl, ‘‘1’ll work for you faithful. Only let 
me stay.” 

‘Certainly, certainly,” said Virginia. 
“Don’t distress yourself. I had no idea 
you felt so strongly on the subject,” Where- 
upon she rang for Mrs. Comfort. 

‘‘ Mrs, Comfort,” she said to that person, 
whose name had obtained for her her pres- 
ent position, ‘‘ I have engaged a seamstress. 
Will you kindly take her to your room and 
explain to her what her duties will be.” 

Mrs. Comfort glanced at the now smiling 
Janette, and her own countenance fell. 
she hesitated a moment, and then said, re- 
yectfully: ‘‘ There is another woman en- 
-aged, Miss Grey. What shall I do?” 

Nanette trembled visibly and showed 
strong symptoms of a relapse. 

“‘Takethem both,” cried Virginia, with 
a lofty disregard of consequences, ‘‘and 
leave the room.” 

Nanette’s position in Miss Grey’s house- 
hold was 8 Poe yg She seemed to be 
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solation to her. As she was always oblig- 
ing and good-natured, she gradually became 
a general favorite. She never proved her- 
self competent, but always willing, and the 
girl unfortunately mistook one qualification 
for the other. She was very happy. Her 
adoration for Mies Grey increased daily. 
She fed upon her smiles, sbe feasted upon 
her kind and gracious words, and it was 
natural to Virginia to throw these crumbs of 
comfort about her broadcast. Gradually she 
picked up for herself a few light but reg- 
ular duties. She darned Miss Grey’s stock- 
ings; she took turns with the maid in sit- 
ting up at night to watch for her return; 
and upon one blessed occasion she but- 
toned Miss Grey’s boots. With this in- 
crease of responsibility there crept into her 
manner a certain air of importance. She 
walked more firmly, she carried her head 
more erect, and she adopted the plural 
we and ws. 

And, as I said before, she was very 
happy. All day long her voice was elevat- 
ed in songs of praise, interrupted now and 
then by paroxysms of coughing. At first 
these sounds—subdued, as they were, by 
distance—annoyed Miss Grey exceedingly. 
‘She will sing,” sighed Mrs. Comfort; 
‘*and she will get as near you as possible. 
She ain’t contrary, exactly; but she’s for- 
getful. To tell the truth, Miss Grey, I 
can’t make her out. She seems to be all 
there” (tapping her head significantly); 
“‘but she’s childish. I check her, and she 
takes it, as she ought, humble and respect- 
ful; but no sooner is my back turned than 
she’s at itagain. And it’s my opinion we'll 
keep it up till I’m completely wore out 
with her.” 

But after this Miss Grey would not have 
her ‘‘checked.” She grew familiar with 
Nanette’s repertory, and actually found 
herself one day humming ‘‘ Hold the Fort.” 

About this time she discovered that Nan- 
ette had a lover. She heard of it in this 
way. The first day upon which her wages 
came due, Nanette, with many blushes and 
painful faltering. came and asked for it, 
She was sent to Mrs. Comfort, and the next 
month she came again. ‘‘ Why do you 
come to me?” asked Miss Grey, wondering 
at the girl’s pertinacity. ‘' Mrs. Comfort 
always pays the wages. I have nothing to 
do with it.” 

‘She pays them on the first day of every 
month, and this is the twenty-fifth,” said 
Nanette. 

“Then you must wait a week,” said Miss 
Grey, 

A sort of distressed, dazed expression 
crossed the girl’s face. She attempted to 
speak, and words failed her, 

‘Of course,” added Miss Grey, hastily, 
if it isa matter of any great importance, J 
can pay you at once. I objected on the 
score of its upsetting household arrange- 
ments.” 

Nanette at once recovered her cheerful- 
ness. 

‘Oh! I don’t mind about myself,” she 
answered, briskly; ‘‘ it’s only him.” 

‘‘Him,” thought Virginia. ‘‘Is it possi- 
vle there can be a him?” She looked at 
Nanette more closely, and wondered how 
old she was, She had the mind of a child, 
but the face of a middle-aged woman. 
Her scanty locks were of a faded red, her 
dull eye, her shriveled skin showed no 
truce of youth. In person she was short 
and spare. Virginia would have been 
afraid to send her out in a rough nor’easter, 

‘* Are you married?” she asked. 

_ “Deed, no, Miss,” cried the startled Nan- 
ette. ‘‘Him I mentioned is my young 
man.” 

Virginia was interested. Not in Nanette’s 
poor little love affair, but as an observer of 
human nature, 

‘*Do you give him all your money?” she 
inquired. 


‘* Yes, Miss.” e 

‘* And he prefers it on the twenty-fifth, I 
suppose?” 

‘“* Yes, Miss.” 


‘‘ Has the young man any employment?” 

“Not at present, Miss. I’m expecting 
he will find something to do one of these 
days.” 

** How long have you known him?” 

“It’s ten years since we first begun to 
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this conversation a pleased, almost radiant 
expression had spread itself over Nanette’s 
visage. Without doubt, she felt a great 
pride in her young man. 

“He’s quite the gentleman,” she con- 
tinued, taking courage from Miss Grey’s 
silence. “He’s very pertic’lar about his 
situations. ‘Tain’t all will suit bim.” 

Virginia felt not the slightest impulse to 
undeceive the girl. She ordered the money 
to be paid to her henceforth on the twenty- 
fifth. 

‘Why should I try and make her lose 
faith in him?” she thought. ‘It will come, 
in the natural course of events; but I’ll not 
have a band in it.” 

So Nanette continued to increase rapidly 
in flesh and complacency. She was well 
fed and kindly treated, and he called with 
becoming devotion on the twenty-fifth of 
each month. It is to be hoped he made 
himself agreeable, in return for the neat roll 
of bank-notes handed him on such occa- 
sions by his Iady-love 

Mrs. Terry was deliglted to find that her 
arrangement worked so smoothly. She felt 
that Nanette had actually found her place, 
at last. 

* Bhe is so safe, Virginia,” said that lady, 
beaming with satisfaction. ‘If you will 
believe it, there is a worthless fellow hang- 
ing about her, who robs her of every cent. 
Ihave had to be very careful not to give 
her money, but simply pay her bills. She 
must have laid up quite asum since she 
came here.” And the small matron began 
ao abstruse calculation on her fingers. 

Miss Grey smiled grimly, but was silent. 
She considered it quite unnecessary to en- 
lighten her friend, as the result would be 
uncomfortable all round. 

‘I knew she would just fit in some- 
where,” continued Mrs. Terry, ‘and she 
really demands 60 little. The least thing 
makes her bappy. I hope you smile upon 
her occasionally, Virginia.” 

**Bhe smiles upon me,” returned Vir- 
ginia. ‘‘I judge you have not seen her 
lately.” 

Nanette had been a member of Miss 
Grey’s household for a year or more, when, 
one evening, its various members were 
startled by cries proceeding from Miss 
Grey’s dressing-room. She was dressing 
for a ball, and how {t happened no one 
ever knew, but a portion of her drapery 
caught fire. In an instant a sharp-pointed 
flame shot upward, and a shriek rang 
through the house from the lips of her 
attendant. Miss Grey, with blanched lips 
and a faint cry of horror, ran hastily from 
place to place, to find some heavy article 
in which to envelop the flames. There 
was nothing. The room was filled with 
airy nothings. The lace curtains, the 
toilet arrangements, the cretonne hang- 
ings were already ablaze. Her frightened 
maid had fled, and her hysterical cries had 
brought a dozen persons to the door, more 
frightened than herself. All was helpless 
terror and confusion, when in the midst of 
it Nanette rushed forward, and, clasping 
her arms about Miss Grey, they sank to 
the floor together. Succor came at last. 
The women gathered their scattered wits, 
and, while some innundated the apartment, 
others came near smothering the victims 
under a mass of blankets. The flames 
were extinguisiied and Miss Grey’s life was 
saved. 

It was a sorry scene. The beautiful, un- 
conscious woman was laid upon the bed, 
and all the household fell a-weeping, 

But Miss Grey’s account with this world 
was not yet closed. She suffered much 
and it was many week's before she again 
resumed the reins of government. 

There was ove thing that seemed strange 
to those who witnessed the catastrophe. 
Mies Grey’s beauty was not marred. Her 
face had been untouched. In time she 
explained this. ‘‘Some one rushed for- 
ward,” she said, “‘and enveloped my head 
in her thick woollen gown. Who was it?” 

** Nanette,” they told her. 

“I thank Nanette,” she sald. ‘ How is 
she?” 

“Well,” they answered. 

They believed they spoke the truth, for 
Nanette had died that night. 

In time Miss Grey missed the familiar 
strain of ‘‘ Hold the Fort.” ‘‘ Where is 
she?” she inquired. And then she learned 
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One day she said to Mrs. Terry: “I am 
going to make my will.” 

Mrs, Terry immediately thought of an 
applicable text of Scripture. 

** Yes, | am going to make my will,” con 
tinued Miss Grey. ‘I shall leave some 
legacies to you and the children; but, as 
there seems no immediate prospect of my 
last testament being put into execution, I 
shall make them payable in advance. With 
the bulk of my property I shall found an 
institution for brainless women. There 
have been a variety of spheres discovered 
of late for the clever ones. My object is to 
discover one for the Nanettes asaclass. 1 
don’t know that Ican make them absolutely 
happy, as it will be difficult to look out for 
their interests and still provide them with 
young men and have them sufficiently im- 
posed upon. However, the plan is not yet 
matured. Iam evolving it slowly.” 

New Yorx Crrr.” 
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A PUMPKIN FOR POPE NIGHT. 





BY E. A. RAND. 


Sammy Topron looked up with wonder- 
ing eyes into the face of dear old Grand- 
mother Paul. He bad turned the corner of 
six years, his breeches had heen lengthened 
an inch, and he felt grand as did his fath- 
er the first time he was elected alderman 
of the City of New York. Sa:amy had 
come from the city, in the month of Novem- 
ber, to visit Grandmother Paul at a seaport 
town in New England, fully prepared to 
appreciate all that there was in the great 
world of marvels, whose threshold he was 
now crossing. Into the sweet old mother- 
ly face, rimmed by a snow-white cap and 
bending toward him, he looked with deep- 
est interest, as she told him of the quaint 
old town he had entered. 

‘One of the queer things we do here, 
Sammy—” 

**Not you, Grandmother?” 

‘‘IT mean the hoys—the young people.” 

“Oh!” said Sammy, who could not think 
of Grandmother Paul as one engaged in 
any queer, funny antics. 

‘It is when the fifth of November 
comes, and they call it Pope Night; or your 
father used to say ‘* Poke Night.” 

‘My father?” asked Sammy, 

The idea that a distinguished alderman 
could have once been a boy, cutting up 
any kind of caper! 

‘Yes, your father. You see, dear, it 
was something brought over from England. 
It was in the year 1605 that the Roman 
Catholics tried to do some mischief. They 
had done enough before to the Protestanta— 
people who think like your father and me; 
and I am frank to say the Protestants 
didn’t always treat the Romanists fairly. 
This time the Romanists attempted some 
thing even more bloody than they did be- 
fore. They wanted to blow up the House 
of Parliament, at a time when king, lords, 
and commons were all in it. 

‘* What with?” 

‘* Gunpowder, child.” 

How Sammy’s eyes did widen now, as he 
saw king, lords, and commons going up 
Into the air very suddenly, a lot of barrels 
of gunpowder sending them off on this un- 
ceremonious ride to the moon. He now 
nestled still closer to the brown-striped 
gown of his grandmother, in his anxiety to 
hear everything possible about the gun- 
powder plot. 

‘* You just tell me all about it.” 

‘« They hired—” 

‘‘No, Grandmother. Please begin at the 
beginning again.” 

Sammy did not wish too speedily to drink 
his cup of historic pleasure dry. Grand- 
mother Paul started away back once more, 
and said: ‘‘ They hired (that is, the Roman 
Catholics did) a vault under the House of 
Lords. Such places are sometimes to let. 
Cellars under churches, too; and I think I 
know of one where they did keep barrels 
of liquor. And they might as well put bar- 
rels of gunpowder there. Well, into the 
dark English vault one dark night they 
rolled barrels of gunpowder; and, that no 
one might suspect anything, if chancing to 
get into the vault, they placed iron bars, 
and sticks of wood, and heavy stones above 
the barrels. A stranger step into the 
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that rough heap, would never dream of the 
mischief hidden underneath. But in the 
House of Parliament were Roman Catholic 
as well as Protestant members, and a warn- 
ing was sent to one of the former. He 
took it to a gentleman, who showed the 
warning to the king. And he didn’t want 
to be blown up. Did he?” 

“No,” said Sammy. ‘‘Course not. I 
wouldn’t.” 

‘‘The vault was searched. Just before 
the middle of the night, the fourth of No- 
vember, they came upon a man who was 
leaving the vault. It was Guy Fawkes, and 
they nabbed him quick, I tell you. They 
found some kindling stuff on him and a 
tinder-box for lighting it. He owned up at 
once. My! If he bad had his way, he 
would have sent the king and all the rest 
of ’em walkin’ up into the sky in a hurry! 
But it was stopped, and Guy Fawkes and 
his helpers had to suffer for their misdeeds. 
The people of England were so grateful 
fo: this escape from danger that they kept 
the fifth of November as a day of Thanks- 
giving, and I have heard my grandmother 
tell how they would make an image of Guy 
Fawkes and burn it at night; and this, you 
see, being an old English town, has kept 
up the custom to some extent. At night 
on the fifth of November the boys go 
about blowing fish-horns and carrying 
pumpkin lanterns, and your father used to 
call it ‘Poke Night.’” 

‘‘How—how was it they could think to 
do anything so wicked as to blow up peo- 
ple?” 

‘* Well, when people get a-goin’, they don’t 
go all at once; but it is step by step. One 
step at a time—first a thought, and then a 
wish, and then they say they will, and 
then they do it; and that is the way you can 
explain a good deal of wickedness in this 
world.” 

‘One step at a time,” thought Sammy. 
‘Yes, I suppose it is in that way.” 

He stood at the old-fashioned window of 
Grandmother Paul’s kitchen, looking out 
through the little panes. 

‘* And to-morrow night,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘Grandmother says it is the fifth of 
November, and the boys will be out with 
their fish-horns and pumpkin lanterns.” 

Toot—t—t—t! 

It wasa blast froma fish-horn, directly 
under the window. 

‘I see you!” shouted Sammy. He 
opened the window, and there was Peter 
Timmins, an acquaintance a day old. 

‘You comin’ out to-morrow night?” 
asked Peter. ‘‘I thought I would warn 
you.” 

‘*T haven’t any lantern.” 

‘‘Oh! you can cut one out of a pump- 
kip.” 

‘*T don’t know how. I never saw one.” 

“You never saw ®& pumpkin lantern?” 
asked Peter, in a tone slightly expressive 
of contempt. Sammy was forced to make 
the dismal statement again. 

‘‘ And I haven’t no pumpkin, either,” he 
said, cheerlessly. 

‘‘But there are plenty in the next barn. 
1 saw Captain Simes stowin’ "em away 
yesterday, for winter. He'd sell you one, 
I know.” 

Giving a proud series of toots, the am- 
bitious tin bugler disappeared. What 
could Sammy do? 

‘“‘T haven’t apy money,” he said, ‘‘to 
buy a pumpkin.” Sorrowfully did he re- 
peat this again and again. 

He made up his mind that he would go 
the next day to Captain Simes’s barn and 
look at that pumpkin-heap. Of course, he 
did not say he would take one; only look 
at them. What was it that Grandmother 
said about one step atatime? Sammy did 
not think of that. Creeping up to the big 
red door of Captain Simes’s barn and looking 
in, he could just make out, in the twilight 
of Pope Night, that pumpkin-heap. If the 
hour had been a little earlier, or the pump- 
kins a bit brighter, or Sammy’s eyes a 
trifle sharper, Captain Simes’s crop would 
have shone like a pile of planets that, tum- 
bling down from the sky, had accumu- 
lated on the floor, Sammy now said: ‘I'll 
step in. It’s only a step.” And into the 
barn he softly stole. Then he took an- 
other step. Then a wicked idea grew to 
a huge size in Sammy's brain. ‘‘ Why not 
take a pumpkin? It won't be m 
He dle TWwanw, i es 
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stole forward, and had about placed his 
hand on a choice vegetable, when, looking 
up, he saw at the other end of the barn— 
What was it? 

Something awful! Something with big, 
round flery eyes, a nose like a giant old 
toper’s, a mouth like a shark’s, the teeth 
sharp and pointed. It was also something 
coming toward Sammy. 

He did not know whatit was. He had 
not the remotest idea that it was only Tom- 
my Simes, crossing the barn-floor, bearing a 
pumpkin lantern in his hand. To Sammy 
it was some monster, coming after a wicked 
boy; and when Tonimy lifted his horn, for 
the sake of a little rchearsal before the 
evening’s exercises without, and gave a vig- 
orous blast on it, Sammy’s fright was then 
so great that it seemed as if his heart would 
force its way through the two stout rows of 
brass buttons on his jacket. Sammy raised 
the heels of his shoes and ran. He did not 
stop until he was safe in the little trundle- 
bed under Grandmother Paul’s capacious 
couch. 

** Why, the child has gone to bed with all 
his clothes on! He must have been fearful 
tired. Massy me!” she cxclaimed, fifteen 
minutes after Sammy’s retreat to the trun- 
dle-bed. 

She roused him sufficiently to undress 
him; but sbe could not find out then and 
never did discover the exact reason why 
Sammy went to bed with his clothes on. 
He had had enough of Pope Night. 

So. Boston, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this derariment should be aé- 
dresed ' Pussies.” THe \NvEreNDENT, New York.) 








CORKSCREW. 


* 
~ 


* 
or 
. 
. 
e: 
~ 
1, to diminish; 2,to swindle; 8,a winter 
toy; 4, to pass in; 5, to annoy; 6, danger; 7, 
to fish; 8, barter; 9, to look fixedly; 10,8 
baby’s method of locomotion; 11, worn; 12, 
to despise ; 13, a tradesman ; 14, public build- 
ings; 15, to withhold; 16, an immense body 
of water; 17, to turn away; 18, useful for 
coffee ; 19, wild animals. DOLLy. 


BLANK PUZZLE. 


Fill the blank with a word#the synonyme for 
which occurs in the same sentence. 

1. Did you ever see anything so curious as 
that ——? He isa great mimic and a very 
great trouble beside. 

2. My dear Minnie, do you mean to —— 
everything? I do not think it is a good spirit, 
and I would keep it more to myself and pre. 
serve my reputation, at least. 

8. How —— Ellen is! But I suppose it 
would be quite fruitless to try to help her. 

4. People seldom ask how much new friends 
are mentally ——. If they have property of 
much value, it stands prominently out. 

5. Sometimes it does not seem to —— to be 
good. However, it is avery impressive sen- 
tence that the “‘ wages of sin is death.” 

6. Ob! such an —— pain as I had then. 
Our physician has unpreposseseing manners; 
but I think he has a keen perception of the 
duties of his profession. Moruer D. 


DIAGONAL. 
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him. Differing in their way of investing it, 
each took as much ashe couldget. Atook {; 
B, 1-16 ; C, 34; D, 3-16; and E the remainder. B 
cudgeled C and took all that he had. He had 
hardly finished when he was attacked by D 
and A, D taking 8 and A the remainder. A 
was then knocked down by B, C, and D, each 
taking 14. D wasso loaded with money that 
E snatched . 1 of this was then snatched 
from E by C, before he could properly secure 
it. SaidBto A: ‘Eis getting more than his 
share.’ They, therefore, attacked him, but he 
retained 1g. The remainder was equally di- 
vided between A and B. Required what each 
one bad at this time. Who will send the first 
answer? W. W.S. H. 


RHOMBOID AND HIDDEN DIAMOND. 


Horizontals,—1, 1 character in ‘‘ Barnaby 
Rudge ’’; 2, aside-dish ; 3, relish ; 4, relating to 
@ woman’s property; 5, kingly. Perpendicu- 
lars.—1, a praca 2, a verb of existence; 
3, used for lighting; 4, joyful; 5, odor; 6, to 
be ford of; 7, a broken piece; 8, a note in 
music; 9, a consonant. Diamond.—1, a con- 
sopant ; 2, achild; 3, taste; 4, a small point; 
5, a consonant, 

BEHEADED RHYMES. 
4 
“ Johnny, I want you to find me a —— 

For [ must punish that mischieyous —— 

I know she’s a beast, but my fingers do —— 

To let her know what I won’t bear.”’ 


II. 


Ob ! Papa, she couldn’t help breaking the —— 
It was such a stony, horrible —— 
Oh ! if you should beat her, she mizht be —— 
And we might lose our dear old mare.”’ 
M. B. H. 


ANAGRAMMATICAL SENTENCE, 
A sered pate man, while walking, is a let tub 
run mood, killed an anvaa cod and an /o a lit 
ray. 





HENRY’ s CARBOLIC SALVE 
is the BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 


Chilblains, Corns, and all kiuds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter- 
feit. Price, 25 cents. 








JEANINGS’ PATENT WATER CLOSETS 








CHICKERING # 
*. PIANO, 


THE vicTO THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 


YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—will be offered during 
the present conditions of trade at 


' GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


_ CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





Cra 
USHIONS. 
AMERICAN wear 


BARPHONES 


ork and Foon. 
enclose stamp for Circular. 


Make the Deaf Hear. 
W. 0, ROGZRS, 99 Court St., Room.4, Boston. 





call and examine, or 





HUM FURNISHINGS 


CEO. A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway, Up-stairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, Etc., Ete. 
TERMS —Eight payments, money in oavenes. 


* Amounts sueeeting 
omive pape ents, or special te ~~ i 4 


t net prices if paid for in en requir payments. 
J. B, McNAB, Manager, 





WEDDING RECEPTIONS 
PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
ellied Game ened Tur- 
‘Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
akee, Flowers, etc., etc: 

Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, (Hass, 
and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 
30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, ! N. Yo 


Ice Cream 
Oysters 
key, 


N. B- —Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


NEW HAVEN 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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rua CHOCOLATE, 


Tho most ular sweet 
Chocolate in the market. It 
is —_— and palatable; 
a pe favorite with 

a7 ond @ most — 
lent article for 
The —; is comned O 8. 
German orchester, Mase. 
Beware ax imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


BRANSON’ KNITTER 


For Manufacturing or p Fomity Use... 
either with or without steam 
use, and‘acknowledged os be allt — is bw A -s tor it it 
and without a rival. Mak of alls 
double heel and toe. Will ‘not g Tax out of order and 
ay and ee 10 to 15 years a 1” wate them. For 
ull particulars address 
505 Chestnut si; Phiten 
or 204 West Fourth St., Cin 









iphin ‘Pa; 
nnati, Ohio. 





ing 
are now givin; 
erfect satisfaction. 








BACKUS WATER MOTOR CO., Newark, N. J 
9 . 18 ful sto) + t ds. 
BEATTY’S Organs. 16 usctu ee ‘is line 


Gataloz. Free. Address BEATTY, Was 





IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
and Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies 
of every description. 

84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

tz Catalogues free on application. 








The Only Suitable Ware 
FOR RITCHREN AND HOUSEHOLD USE, 


¢ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ” 


lanes Wal 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a_ well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 


Ninety years’ popular use attests its purtiy, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induc- 
ing irreparable results 





For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 





> 


Send for Price-L 











All interested should 
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Butter - Knives, 


MANUFACTURED BY 





Francis. Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd 8t., 
New York. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


DOES 9 
WONDERFUL f 
CURES! 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time, 





Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
gous humors that develope in | Kidney qos: Uri- 
nary Diseases, Bili 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Domain 
P gNervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 





SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 

54 Eugene B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy- 
sicians had n trying for four years. 

4 Mrs, John Arnall, of Washington, Oblo, says 
her boy was given up todie by four prominent 

Cte Tong and that he was afterwards cured by 

ne 

M. M, B. Goodwin, an editor in Chesden,. Ohio, 
says he was not expected to live, bein 

. Sapend bellef, but Klimey. Wort cured } 

Anna J. Jarrett of fouth Salem, N. Y., says! 
that seven years suffering from kidney tevubteg 
and other i camoteanons was ended by the use of 
Kidney-W: 

John B, Tirieinss of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for ycarsfrom liver and kidney troabies and 
after taking “barrels of other medicines,” 
-- Wort seagee him wel aa 





GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
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CLEOPATRA, 


a 
STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED % FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 
R. WALLACE s SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn. __ 
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Sugar-Shelis, etc., etc, 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDE CNS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, EC, 


‘CALNALVd 
_ cISINVAYE,, 
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arm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wili be glad to receive any 
practical hint», suggestions, or information that 
will make this depariment more valuable 'o those 
@f our Subscribers who feel specially interested. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


Tuere is no disputing the fact that the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College bas at a 
former period stood very near or quite at 
the head of the list of agricultural schools in 
this country, nor is it any less a fact that it is 
at present somewhat under acloud. It has 
been a model for other states and other 
nations, and its graduates have been in de- 
mand as instructors and officers, at home and 
abroad; but, if the number of its students at 
the present time is any criteron by whieh to 
judge of its usefulness, there are many other 
schools that must take precedence over it. 
The Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, near Starkville, Miss., though one of 
the youngest of these institutions, bas during 
the past year matriculated 354 students, while 
ite average attendance has been about 200, In 
a letter tothe Speculum, the organ of the stu- 
dente at the Michigan Agricultural College, a 
correspondent, writing of the present condi- 
tion and future prospects of the Mississipp; 
School, gives the following facts. 

The college buildings erected are a main 
building, containing the chapel and recitation 
rooms; a well-equipped chemical laboratory; a 
dormitory, capable of accommodating 200 
students; a dwelling house for the president; 
and, last, but not least, a barn, stable, and 
granary—al! built by student lator. The college 
farm contains 800 acres of land, which is being 
fenced and drained. 250 acres are in crops this 
year, including sweet 
potatoes, and sugar cane, while many acres 
are seeded to grass. ‘The dairy interest takes 
& prominent place, a large herd of cows, both 
pure breeds and natives, being kept for their 
milk and butter which yield a 
profitable return upon the money invested. 

‘The labor system is the eame as at the Mich- 





cotton, corp, oats, 


products, 


fgan College, and, according to the writer, 
labor is entered into by the students witb all 
the energy, cuthusiasm, and perseverance 


shown at the most successful Northern col- 
leges. He claims that the old story, so often 
told, about the heat of Southern suns being 
unbearable to white skins is all moonshine. 
While the average temperature of Southern 
summers fs greater, the extremely bigh tem- 
perature of the North is seldom attained, and 
sunstroke is of rare occurrence, the abundan 
moisture of the air robbing the sun of much o 
its flerceness. It was thought, when the Col- 
lege started, that, because most of the manual 
labor at the South is done by the Negro, the 
college students would feel that they were 
above work; but the reverse has been the case. 
The majority prefer to work and many are 
paying their way from the eight cents an hour 
received for their labor. 

Let such colleges and schools be multiplied 
at the South, until manual labor shall by the 
majority, or even by the leading men and wo- 
men of the cuuntry, be considered honorable» 
and the problem of the future of the South 
will have already been workedout. It is intel- 
ligent, voluntary labor that makes any pation 
prosperous, happy, and strony.—.V. £. Farmer. 





MANURING ORCHARDS. 


Trees top-dressed in August showed a 
surprising improvement of the fruit in Sep- 
tember. This is true doctrine, and the reason 
it is pot more generally known is that manure 
is scarcely ever applied then. It is known 
thata forced growth hasa tendency to defeat 
fruiting, yet when the crop is already set the 
case is different, as then the push benefits the 
fruit more than the wood. Not that the growth 
of the wood is not also advanced, but to a less 
extent ; not sufficient to effect the change of 
fruit-germs into wood, which results when the 
growth is forced early in the season, lessening 
the succeeding year’scrop. Oneof my neigh. 
bors bas a row of pear trees on good ground. 
Some of the trees are cultivated and enriched ; 
the rest are in sod, the grass cut and removed, 
and no manure given. These last are bending 
with fruit, the others are barren; and in a 
season unusually favorable for pears. Before 
the ground of the barren trees was cultivated 
and enriched they bore fruit. Now the wood 
growthis immense. Root-pruning would prob- 
ably be the remedy and it was advised. 

An increased growth of fruit can be effected 
by pruning, though to a less extent than with 
manure. I had a case of this kind, the present 
season, of an apple tree standing in the field 
in sod. I removed here and there a small 
branch and did some other light clipping, in 
August, when the fruit was perhaps two-thirds 
grown. After a while a decided improvement 
followed in both fruit and wood. Of course, 
rash cutting is out of the question, as au over- 
dose of manure wight be. The same holds 
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good with the strawberry; manuring at the 
blossoming time sustaining the growth, a 
heavy eet of fruit demanding it. I have also 
been successful with the Kittatinny blackberry 
io this way, manuring heavily in the spring and 
keeping the ground cultivated. This gave me 
an unusual crop of the largest, tinest-flavored 
berries, lasting through August up to the 
middle of September, with some later shoots, 
whose berries are about half grown, vigorous 
and heslthy, and will probably ripen yet. 
There has been an unusual growth of the 
bushes, with a coresponding growth of fruit, 
the later yield being the best. Last year, with 
little manure, the crop was unsatisfactory. 
What effect the forced growth will bave upon 
the next year’s crop remains to be seen. Clay 
predominates in the soil and Irrigation was 
practiced part of the time, which proved an 
immense aid in the great heat and drought.— 
Country Geutleman. 


BULB PLANTING. 


Now is the time to plant byacinths, tulips, 
amaryllis, anemones, arusus, crocus, cycla- 
mens, gladiolus, iris, jonquils, lilies, lilies of 
the oxalls, barcissus, snowdrops, 
scillas, and raununculus bulbs for Winter and 
Spring blooming. For house culture they can 
be planted at any time until December. Green- 
house bulbs vary very much in size and price. 
One of our dealers 
Amaryllis gigantea, weighing eight pounds, 
price eight dollars, and a Fidelio, a beautiful 
hybrid, white ground, striped and veined with 
carmine, price ten dollars. These are excep- 
tionally fine and valuable specimens and are 
eagerly sought after by connoisseurs in rare 
novelties. The prices of the older sorts vary 
from 75 cents to seven dollars per 100 bulbs, 
Beds of massed varieties give a very pleasing 
effect both in the conservatory and in the open 
ground, and when the Spring opens we get 
the effect of planting at this time of the year. 
It should not be neglected. 

The best compost for hyacinths is composed 
of one-third each river or sea-sand, well-rotted 
cow-manure, and good garden-mold, well 
mixed. Dig tothe depth of 14 inches and 
raise from two to four inches above the gar- 
den-walks. In Winter a slight covering of 
leaves, long manure, or light loam gathered 
in the woods, after the groundis frozen. This 
will prevent mice from eating the bulbs. 

In pot-planting the use of seven-inch pots 
and a mass of bulbs planted therein (say four 
or five) will give a variety of bloom that will 
be very attractive to the eye. The bulbs 
should be two-thirds above the soil, with a 
rich loam and cow-manure, well rotted, mixed. 

For culture in glasses the base of the bulb 
should be placed so that it touches the water, 
and for ten days set them in acool, dark room 
orcloset. After the roots have started they 
can be exposed to the light, but avoid close 
proximity to gas-light. The water and roots 
must be kept clean and the inside of the 
glasses washed perfectly clean. When the 
bulbs are well advanced, they can be watered 
with pure rain-water daily, which causes rapid 
opening of the flowers, enlarges the size, and 
adds to the beauty of the flowers in color. 

American bulbs equal to the Dutch are now 
grownin Garden City, where the soll is espe- 
cially adapted to successful bulb culture. Put 
in your bulbs at once. 
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PRESERVATION OF FLOWERS. 





One of the processes consists, says La Bel- 
gique Horticole, in enclosing the flower or flow- 
ers in a glass jar provided with an air-tight, 
hollow ground-glass stopper, the cavity of 
which ia filled with quicklime wrapped in 
leather. The object of the lime is to absorb 
the small quantity of humidity already exist- 
ing in the jaror which might enter on a re- 
moval of the stopper. The dry air, deprived 
of its carbonic acid, occupying the jar, seems 
to brighten the color of the flowers and pre- 
serves themintheir natural colors. 

Mr. Cornelis’s other method consists in 
burying the flowers carefully in sand and then 
drying them. The most convenient recepta- 
cle that he finds for this purpose is a piece of 
paper wrapped in the form of a cone, the point 
being bent over soas to form a truncated cone. 
The desiccation may be effected at a tempera- 
ture of 90° to 100°, but the method which gives 
the best results is desiccation in a vacuum in 
the presence of commercial sulphuric acid o, 
any other substance which absorbs water with 
avidity—such, for instance, as chloride of cal- 
cium orcaustic potash. The flower once dried, 
which will be in eight or ten days, it must be 
removed from the sand with great care, for it 
is: very fragile. The dust remaining on the 
petals are removed by allowing coarse sand to 
fall upon them from a small bight. After 
this species of washing the specimen bas re- 
ceived all the treatment necessary, and in this 
state may be preserved indefinitely if it be en- 
closed in a hermetically sealed jar, along with 
alittle quicklime. 
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The preservation of color in dried flowers, 
however, will not in all cases be attended with 
success, the action of light upon them being 
very variable. Certain kinds stand the light 
perfectly, even the direct light of the sun ; 
others are even influenced by a diffused light ; 
and there are some again that are discolored 
even in partial darkness. Three plants 
(Abutilon selowi, Fritiliaria imperialis, and Van- 
da suavis) exhibit and unlooked-for phenome- 
nop. When dried these flowers become of a 
reddish-brown, but when they are exposed to 
the sun they assume a tint which is quite 
like their original one, except Fritillaria (the 
Crown Imperial), which becomes violet. 





SMALL FARMS IN THE SOUTH. 


A BULLETIN just issued from the Census 
Office is devoted to the number and size of 
farms in six Southern states. We give first 
atable that shows comparatively the number 
of farms in the six states: 














STATES | 1880. | 1870. | 1860. | 1850 
Alabama........ | 135,864| 67,382) 55,128 1,964 
Arkansas 04.433; 40,424) 30,004 17,758 
Delaware....... 8,749 7.615 6,658 6.063 
} Sane peccsocese Bp 10,241 6,568 4.304 

iectiaivalhd ll x 62,008 51,750 
Sout Carolina. "0a.964 51,889) 38,171) 20,967 


Another table shows how these farms were 
cultivated in 1880 : 




















CULTIVATED BY 
STATES, . _ 
On 
Owner. |Z p -~ — 4 | Shares 
1 

Alabama.......... 72,215) 22, 40,761 
Arkansas. 65,245 9,916 19,272 
Delawar 5,041 511 3,197 
Florida ... ° | 16,198) 548 3,602 
Georgia. --|188, 76,451 18,557 43,618 
Sout! Carolina.. 93, | 46,645! 21,974 25,245 





These figures teli the story of the new sub- 
division movement better than any comment 
can. In Georgia at the opening of the war 
there were only 62,003 proprietors; in 1880 
there were 138,626; and this remarkable in- 
crease occurred almost wholly between 1870 
and 1880. Between 1860 and 1870 the increase 
was not greaterthan it was in any ante-bellum 
decade. These facts seem to indicate that the 
great industrial change which the war brought 
about has only begun. The bulletin from 
which we have quoted further shows that the 
number of farms containing five hundred acres 
or more is becoming small. In Alabama only 
6,513 farms are over 500 acres, in Arkansas 
2,441, in Delaware 75, in Florida 1,029, in Geor- 
gia 10,508, and in South-Carolina 5,828. Under 
the census of 1890 a farm of 100 acres will, 
doubtless, be the rule. [n most of the six states 
the larger numbers of farms are now under 100 
acres.—Allanta Constitution. 





DUCK CULTURE. 


Ir is often thought a bother to raise ducks; 
but, where they can conveniently be kept, any 
of the improved breeds will pay well by mar 
keting them early, inasmuch as this class of 
poultry isin very good demand in early cold 
weather and until after New Year. 

It is both economical and sensible to raise 
ducks. A great deal of the coarse vegetable 
food used in a family, with some small potatoes 
and a little grain, is all that will be required to 
keep a small flock in thrift the year through. 
Ducklings mature early in their lives. One 
would not feel the time passing before they 
were ready for market. For this reason 
they are profitable. At five or six months old 
they will, with ordinary care, dress ten or 
twelve pounds per pair, and give, besides, a 
nice lot of feathers, which can be sold at a fair 
price or be used to increase the naty stock 
of beds and pillows. 

Ducks are easily kept from the shell ; after 
they bave passed the critical period, like chicks 
and poults, are industrious fofagers and thrive 
rapidly. Their keen appetite, capaciouscraws, 
and strong digestive organs enable them to 
assimilate any kind of coarse or refuse food. 
They are at home in the stubble-field, gleaning 
what the reaper left behind ; will turn intoa 
pasture and be contented on grass; and they 
are happy in a pond or brook or marsh, diving 
in the mud, searching for animal, fish, or insect 
food, lave, and vegetation. They do not re- 
quire an expensive domicile for their use. 
Being generous feeders, they grow right along 
when once they get a start, and their predis- 
position to mature early is one of the best 
recommendations in favor of the general cul- 
tivation of ducks for market or table.—Practi- 
cal re, 








NEW VARIETIES OF GRAPES. 


Ear.y Dawn is one of the very best in qual- 
ity; but doubtful as to foliage. 
Rochester, a delicious grape and a strong 
grower, next to Moore the earliest, a cross be- 
tween the Delaware and Concord. Rev. Mz. 





Talbot, of Massachusetis, named the Nor- 


wood. It keeps till spring ; a strong grower, 


quality very” ee R see eg bette 
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grape than the Concord. McDonald’s Ana 
Arbor—black grape, very large, resembling 
the Concord in quality. White Ann Arbor— 
drops from stem. Woodruff’s Red Seedling— 
grown on yearling vines, bunches very large, 
a week or ten days earlier than Concord. 
Montefine—a good closet grape; free from 
mildew and rust; a good grower. Jefferson 
looks like the Lindley ; no foxy flavor ; almost 
up to Iona and better adapted to the climate 
of Massachusetts. Naomi—large clusters ; but 
not very large fruit. Poughkeepsie Red— 
bamed as a new grape; but it had been on the 
Society’s table for twenty-one years. Pock- 
lington—an fronclad foliage and good quality; 
fully as good, sweeter, and more sprightly 
than the Concord; alluded to in Mr. Wilder’s 
address as a wonder of hybridization. 
Duchess—a white grape, free from harshness, 
and one of the best; a strong grower, but 
hardly hardy enough for vineyard culture; 
will not endure high feed; isa grape for the 
poor man. Lady Washington—a wonderful 
grower, fine foliage, and a grape of great 
promise. Prentiss—strong grower; healthy 
foliage ; a promisiny grape for vineyard cul- 
ture. Niagara—distinct flavor and aroma of 
its own ; never been exhibited for a premium ; 
earlier then the Hartford Prolific. 





THE FRENCH WAY WITH POUL- 
TRY. 


La Basse-Cour,a French journal specially de- 
voted to the interests of the poultry-yard, gives 
the following directions for insuring white, 
plump, and tender poultry for the table, as ob- 
tained from a celebrated cook in the south of 
France. To get good weight and a delicate 
color, only meal from grain of last yoar’s 
growth should be used in the fattening process, 
and the water employed for the mixing of the 
food should be mixed with salt in the propor- 
tion of ten grammes to the litre (three-eighths 
of an ounce avoirdupois toa quart of meal). 
Further, a small quantity of coarse gravel 
should be added to the paste thus made, so 
as to assist the bird’s digestive functions. 
Special care should be taken not to give them 
any heavy meal for at least twelve hours before 
they are killed, so that the intestines may be 
empty at the time of death and the acid 
fermentation of their contents, which would 
otherwise ensue and which facilitates de- 
composition, may be avoided. Nor should we 
be in too great a hurry to pluckthem. If 
feathers are pulled out while the blood is still 
fluid, the vesicle at the root of each of them 
becomes engorged and the skin gets spotted. 
A fowl killed while digestion is going on will 
hardly keep fora week. By attention to the 
above directions, they may be preserved fora 
fortnight in mild, wet weather, and for three 
weeks or more when it is dry and cold. A 
few pieces of charcoal put inside will assist in 
preservation. 





CHARCOAL AND LIME. 


THESE two articles. play a very important 
part in the management of fowls, whether 
bred in a fancier’s yard oronafarm. Charcoal 
should be liberally fed, for no one thing is 
more conducive to health than this. It should 
be broken in small lumps and put where the 
fowls can get atit, and they will eat it with great 
relish. We have seen it fed to pigs, with the 
very best results; and thcse which were treated 
to it were never troubled with disease or sick- 
bess, while neighboring ones were. ‘This helps 
to prove its value not only for swine, but for 
fowls. Where the birds are kept in confine- 
ment, it isa very good plan to keep a small 
trough in a sheltered place, full of small bits 
of fresh charcoal, and the fowls will soon 
learn to help themselves. The value of lime 
in the form of whitewash is well known, and 
those who use it liberally are the ones who 
keep their flocks healthy and cleanly. To 
render whitewash more effective in disloging, 
driving away or destroying lice and other par- 
asitic nuisances, the addition of a little car- 
bolic acid is invaluable, for scarcely arything 
else seems 860 distasteful to the vermin. Air- 
slacked lime should be occasionally scattered 
over the floor of the chicken house, to remove 
unpleasant and unbealthy odors, while a little 
of it should be scattered around the yards 
and runs. For material for egg-shells oyster. 
shell lime is the best for this purpose.— Ameri- 
can Stockman. 





Pure air helps to make pure blood, which, 
in the course of nature, builds up healthful 
bodies. Out-of-door pigs would not show so 
well at the fairs, and would probably be passed 
over by judges and people who have been 
taught to admire only the fat and helpless 
things which get the prizes. Such pigs are 
well adapted to fill lard-kegs, whereas the 
standard of perfection should be a pig which 
will make the most ham, with the least waste of 
fat ; the longest and sides, with the 
‘most lean meat. It at a have be ¢ enough 
pear cabrio 
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and carry with it the evidence of health and 
natural development in all its paris. Pigs 
which run in a range or pasture have good 


appetites—the fresh air and exere'se give them | 


this; hence they will cat a greit variety of 
food and much coarser than when confined in 
pens. Nothiny need go to waste on the farm 
for lack of a market. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
Headquarters of B I D Ww E L L 
Strawberry. 4 

The Finest New Strawberry before the Public, 
Layers ready in quantity. Now is the time to plant 
in the South. The Manchester and Jersey Queen 
Strawberries and Cuthbert Kaspberries specialties, 
Also a superb etock of all the new and standard 
Raspberr es, Strawberries, Grape Vines, 
and other _ Fruits. Plants first « Price 


reasonable. Fall is by far the best ne’ ‘to apes 
North and South With the, above are combined the 


most liberal offers ever 
‘end for Catale gue. Aadress 3 P. _ ROE, 


Can <S-ored "' ov-Hudson, N.Y. 
PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





barbs per 
t is as effi- 
It will 
not slip through the staple, and is the only barb wire 


This wire contains six times as man 
foot as any other, and is the only fence t 
cient against small as against large animals. 


that is lvanized after it is finished, which 
adds renily bo tas strength and durability. This wire 
is made on an entirely different principle from any 
other, is amply secu by letters patent, and no in 
“= ement upon any other patent right. 

RICAN I FENC ING CO., 234 West 29th St, 


NEVER WASTE 


Y BL re or mone re a farm, when you can 
UY on FA Ow ME and TERMS a 


Fin FAE R vi Rid) d 
mJ ne BEST TS almost at your Soe. 
Ss 4 
300,000 ACRES Pinegt arming payments. 
Long time. Low rate of interest. For terms address 
oO. M. BARNES, Lansing. Mich. 








A GOOD SAW-MILL 
FOR $200. 


Our No. 1 Planiation Saw-Mill is designed to be run 
by 8, 10,or 12 Horse power Agricultural Engines. 
ith this power from 


1,500 TO 4,000 FEET 


of lumber can be cut in a day, c product 25 to 50 per 
cent. greater than can be cut with any reciprocating 
saw-mill with the same power. The mills are com 
plete except saw, and will be put on the cars in Cin 
cinnati for the low price of $200 and warranted in 
every particular. Saw Mills of all sizes, Engines, 
Boilers, Shafting, Gearing. etc. 
Illustrated cire ulnrs sent fre 


LANE & BODLEY CO., 


John and W Water Stre ets, Cincinnati, 0. 


~ STAR WIND ENCINE. 
Time-Tried and Storm-Test- 
ed. Not affected by snow or ice. In 
CONSTRUCTION perfect ; less wearing 
pants. The 

- est gov- 
erned, more 
wer, and 
he most at- 
tractive. We 
will ship to 






sible 
er’s order, with instructions for 
erecting, and we guarantee them 
rior to any Mill in the mar- 
ket. If not, can be returned. 
~ The best Wind-Mill Grinders, 
* Pumps, Tanks, and everything 
RE rtaining to farm water- supply. 
Write — Catalogue “ B,” stating 
wants, 
F LINT. WALLING &CO., 
Ke adaliville, Noble Co., Ind. 
Reliable Agents wanted. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate <f Lime, 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newar 
am oy Dealers = * cties to send for 


owe PRESIDENT 


OUR 
LATE 
A yen he Size 19x24, bene 8 


Fashion = Paper, Send us 2& Cents in Saree 


er eden packing expenses and we will sen 
pe dh, 4—I- mail crpentes your name on the 
ption 


aoone =< send you our ee Want 
threee months ENTS WANT mee 


RIDEOUT & CO. 10 Barclay ‘st ’ ‘Now 


HALLETT 


FURNACES, 
“ SPLENDID" FIRE-PLACE HEATER, 
WARREN RANGE, 
HALLETT RANGE, 
“SPLENDID PARLOR STOVE, 


¥F ULLES; WARREN Fd co., 
se srarm cet Neo. 














THE GRYSTAL 
Fire-Place Heater 


the Mast Popular Heater Made. 





Economical, Durable, 
Artistic. 
CRYSTAs is 


departure from the oval or circularform common to 


The octagon form of the radical 


Baltimore or Fire-place Heaters in general and en- 
ables us to greatly increase its heating power without 
increasing the size. This form also admits of a much 
better internal construction, in which we have com- 
bined the sectional fire-pot and magazine with clink- 
erless grate. The shaking and dumping arrange- 
ment of this grate is 
of the CRYSTAL 


have used it. 


another new and original feature 
and ts highly praised by all who 
It is also provided with our New Direct 
Draft and Automatic 


Gas-Damper, which insures 


absolute freedom from gas. 





Send for Cireular and Prices. 


Barstow Stove Co., 


230 Water St., New York; 56 Union 
St., Boston; Providence, R. I. 








Heat your houses thoroughly (during such win. 
ters as the past one was) by using 


BOYNTON’S 


GAS TGaT ey — 


ean" sands have had constant and severe use 
during the _ 22 ye 


‘rculars. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York, 


THE NEW. 


HUB RANGE, 








With Patent Reflex Grate and 
Patent Double-Quick Damper. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactured by 


SmTH &, ANTHONY STOVE CO., 








"THOMPSON = 


EYE WATER. 


This well-known and thoroughly efficient remedy 
for diseases of the Eye has acqui a@ world-wide rep 
wae Sastos the past eighty-one years ; and it Ly 

emarkable fact that this reputation has been 
tained simply by the merits of the = my itself, and 
not by aay puffing or extensive advertising. The many 

thousands who L ac a it will bear testimony to the 
truth of this statem 

Nagusactars? ed only by JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
Co., Troy, N. e 25 cents. Sold by alt druggists. 


«yp CANCER 


Cured by Dr. KinasLey, who has treated in 
Rome, N. Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
lust 2 ears. Doctors, Ministers, and the 
Poor cured free. Cross e yes straightened ; 
Tumors removed ; Fistula and all diseases 
successfully treated. Send for Dr. Kin 

ley’s Asthma Specific and other remedies. Wrive for 

aa Pr kK full partic as Address 

W. KINGSLEY 


. D.. Rome, N. ¥ 


ECatarrn: 
( ata CTMNs 
Rev. T, P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome di A full Stat nt of his 
method sent free. Cure yourself at Home, 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 























ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


Ne e, Tengen. Batisfaction 
Guaranteed. Seldiers’ rt Oreers 
promptly attended t>. Apply 

a ‘HAS. id. EVANS, gov't MANUF" R, 


. CINE 





DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure soverz Cc h, from the worst Con- 
sumption down to thi slightest tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in over cases under my 
own eyes. It acts first on stomach, restores the 
appetite, cleanses the blo . quiets the nerves. It 


| of the 


bh in 
their worst opeame. will 
do, because it is unlike any other cough medicine in 
the world, It never upsets the stomac’ 
of our own land, not used in ve A other medicine. I 
have carefully watched its effects on all ages from 
infancy to old age. Sold by all Druggists at at 81 a bot- 
tle. Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, 


BELLS. 
Clinton H,. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, BELL Founprrs, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Spec fal attention { ven to Church Be! 

_ter ce atalogues se: sent free to parties needing be bells. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826.- Bells fer all purposes. War- 


ranted ON CeY and durab 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy,N. ¥ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


pote of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure’ 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
Wan RANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 


stops Bleeding of the Lungs and 


MASS, 
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Any Shade. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


Rubber Paint. 


Send fer Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. 


’‘—As there are imitations now on the m 
"is om each package, and thereby get the ‘GENUINE RUBBER PAINT.” 


with 


it is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
arket, see that above “ TRADE 


FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. _ 








USE 
PAINT. FURE 








JOHN LUCAS & CO. 






FREELY BUT CAREFULLY. 
IT IS SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


TINTED GLOSS PAINTS. 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 
WM. E. LUCAS, 89 Maiden Lane, New York; 
141 North 4th St. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH NATIONAL MIXED st 


Mixed ready for immediate use and can be applied b 
Treasurer Connecticut Agricultural Association, write 

over 20 years, I find the National Mixed Paint the best. 
the best lead and oil paints.”) Sample Cards, showing handsome shades, and a rule 
or estimating the quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, by 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY 8ST., N.Y. 


Philadel 





ony, one. (Nathan Hart, State 
8: “In all m experience of 
It covers better and outlasts 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
4:2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 ” (6 mos.). inadvance (postage free) 1.50 
13 : (3mos.), e " 75 
4 " (imonth), “ * 35 
2 % (“2Weeks), “ ’ 20 
1 Number (1! week). ‘ - 10 
52 Numbers, after 5 months, 3.50 
52 xe after ¢; months, 400 
One subscription two years, in advance......... 5 00 
One subscription with one New subscriber, both 

in advance, in one remittance...............66. 5 00 
One subscription with two NEW subscribers, all 

three in advance, in one remittance........... 7 00 
One subscription three years in advance........ 7 00 
One subseripticn with three NEW subscribers, 

all four in advance, in one remittance......... 8 50 
One subscription four years in advance......... 8 50 
One subscription with four NEw subscribers, all 

tive in advance, in one remittance............ 10 00 
One subscription five years in advance......... 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari 
ably with one remittance. 


Sample Copies Free upon application, 


tw Make all remitiances payable tu the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT 

¢2 Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When neither of 
these cup be procured, send the moneyin a KEGIS- 
TERED Levren. ‘The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losser by 
mail, and all Postmasters are Obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of 9g!) arrearage’ is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names enter. d haw the subscription books with- 

out the money in advance 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to torward 
what is due for the ensuing ¥* year, with or without 
further reminder from this o 

THE er of the paper 7 » safficient “eceipt 
of the FIRS subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second week efter thy moncy 
is received, But when s possane stamp is received 

» will be sent 
Otossrs SAMPSON 1 "OW & & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agente in ee to receive subscriptions 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 

1. Any person who tukcs @ pape: regularly from the 
post-office whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. 1f a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages. or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
one or not 

. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
enemas and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lerving thom uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional! fraud. 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
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Persons (desiring to ‘order other periodicals 
willfind il greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum, 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, Mithout premiums, 
postage paid. 








Reg. Price. 
RaACEATG. «.90.0.0:0:6 0800000000008 $125 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 8 00 
Atlantic Monthly...........ce00 35 4W& 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 3 00 
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Lippincott’s Mayazine............ 2 60 8 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ...240 2 
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Popular Science Monthly......... 450 5 
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Scribner’s Monthly.......... ee 4 
Weekly Tribune.......... TTT e 2 
Semi-weekly Tribune.......... -- 250 3 
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Turf, Field, and Farm(newesubs.;. 4 50 5 
Forest and Stream....... give «bien d ee 4 
Eclectic Magazine.......... ee ee 
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“* Wide Y Awake, ” an Illustrated 
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} es Te ALWAYS FRESH! SUPERIOR GARVERS. 
ALWAYS READY !. AND FORKS. 


: CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 
One of the advantages that TARRANT’s SELTZER 


APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


many natural mineral waters is the fact that it t 46 EAST 14th STREET, 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, | MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


the most admirable preparation, not only for trav-  Sponns, Forks, Table a Sate. ot. 
elers on land and sea, but for all who need a | sc all a 
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omplete in bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 
t Comp ete in pe: 25 ' 

Parlor, eon and Church Furniture. 
No charge for SHAW. AP Send iG for Tactreset © ‘atalogue 





and it is always ready. 


We Manufacture in the LATEST STYLES 








Fee lbers St.. Boston. 





























WHITE AND DECORATED ‘ars, Landes 
eee Sore eee | Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
TENCH GHINA ald ENZUSN POTCELAIN al LOW FTICes. | 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 14¥ pieces. o 00 | Broughams, Cabriolets, 
> } Zine white Vesqon Casas Ton, Sots. pisses. 355 | Coupes, etc.. etc. naan amnentienn dni am 
ft Richly Decorated Fr’h China Tva Sets, 44 pleces. 12 00 (27 Fitted with Killam’ . * smaproved Spring WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK... 40c peo 
y White English Pompelali Dine "pots iitighati 13 00 | asker Axles. ~#3 A 36-page pamphlet, giving Rules and soi for 
Sliver-piated Dinner Knives. per dos., * 1400 | LL WORK SPRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. r 7 
Z ore toy fk HOUMRED RRTBHING ‘GGiS,” "|" "”" CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. AM | tS 8 ‘ 
pplication. Estimates furnish 3 x address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N Y. - City. | H. KILLAM & co on New Haven, Conn ceived as money. 
bs. ; Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of | THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
> ee. oe 6 3 ee ee T H r ie | p p LET 0 W N. PLAT E CO., Tr 469 rE N. Ye _288 Market St., Philadelphia, 
cache : 
BABCOCK | 
FIRE MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
| EXTINGUISHER and 13 John Street, New York. c S oO Ni 
ADOPTED AND USED BY Y Ty M 
{ - i (ESTABLISHED 1856), 
i j U. &S. GOVERNMENT, SU PE RIOR SILVER PLATED VV ARE, | ee ae 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
i FIRE IN NEW DESIGNS, FOR FALL TRADE. _ » SCARE, AE 28 


The Highest Staudard of Excellence 
Attained and Maintained. 
Endorsed by all the Prominent Artists, Mu- 
sicians, and Critics for Tone, T Touch, 

and Superior Workmanship 
Factory and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house ofa 
milar name. 


DEPARTMENTS, 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS OF ALL 
KINDS, 


8. F. HAYWARD, Gen. Agt., 


ESTERBROOK’'S *tews. 2 
ERE 








roadwa 5 ORK 8, jouN Srp 
~OREAP GU ae a a ~ : = : nee on, N. J. . New “a LeBOSQU ET 
© GREAT WESTERN “ GUN wont, _————"_______THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Pittaborah, © 











PICTOS.AL (* TALOQUES FREE 
lg Bitte ea, Shot Guus, Revolvers, Ammuuitior 
Fishing Tackic, Razors, &c. sent C. 0. D a mami inatlo ~. 


Address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pitseburgh, Pa. 


"DN iH 1x4 


— TING 
GE. B.CLUETT, BRO. & 00'S | lave AW WEA 
CROWN COLLARS AND GUFFS. | |S¥ + —arracarve 


Combining the Latest Improvemenis. 
pw nanan ~* nee NET Mt cE a] 2 4% 7 ay 
r sading Dealers. HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
ARCHIT RO OKS SRT ALO GLE For 8a he by Lea & . SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
ADDRES TY ele “ C igi -OGWE LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 























Simpson, Hal, Miler & Co. ee Cvanen ORGANS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MANUFACTORY 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Complete Outfits for the Table. rie hig ‘aaah eon 
ARTICLES DESIGNED FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. - 7 ee =a , 

<; ne They Captivate the World! 
The only Reed Organs having The 


WILLIAM A. DROWN & C0.’ mi 
UMBRELLAS 


Received diploma and medal 
For Sale by the Best Dealers. 


(highest premium awarded) at the Cen- 


‘GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 
STATEN ISLAND W.& B. DOUCLAS, 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. c_ eenrews, 


a at Paris Exposition, 1878, and 
a ’ 
NOON } every where exhibited. 
he he he he By the application of The Patent 
Ofice, 5 and? John St., N. ¥. a 
BRANCH | $1 8iraiven Si near 29th St., N.Y. and 87 John St., New York, 


Tubes, we produce a tone so like that 
4 4 and 107 Lake St., Chicago, 
OFFICES j 7 N, bi aie St., pila jelphia. 
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of a Pipe Organ, as to deceive even 
iow. timere St., Baltimore. MANUFACTURERS OF 


experienced ears. 
Weclaim not simply that our Organs 
PUMPS, 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dreas Goods and Garments. 
Ladies" Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all fabric sand Hydraulic Rams, Garden 


are equal to, but that they are super- 

ior to all others, and we cordially invite 
‘ i Engines, Pump Chain and 
fully without ripping. a oe Soe Fixtures, Iron ge BL, 


inspection by experts and others. 
Prices—$45 to $1000—Catalogues 
mailed free. Monthly payments if 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole Hydrants, Stree 
. Curtains, Window Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, ete. 
ete. cleaned o or dyed. Works FOUNDED In 1882. 


desired 
Employing the best attainable skill and mest im 


W. F. TWAY, 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 


General Eastern Agent, 
Highest. medal awarded 44 E. 14th St. (Union cen BF Y¥, 
them by the Universal Ex- 
every department of our business, we can confidently 
ae y the best results and unusually prompt re 


hibition et Paris, France, in ; ——-—_=—_-~ __ = ass 
urn of goods. 


7; Vienna, Austria. 
1373; and_ Centennial Exnt 

Gouds received and returned by express and by mail 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 





















bition. 1876. 
Nos. Sand 7 John St. oo No We 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
A permanent, practicai road ve 
hicle, with which a person can ride 
three miles as easily as he could 


‘(NABE Ved. ani Guedin & Co, 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability.| 7% Union Square, 29 



















walk one. , The e xercise pro »motes WILLIAM KNABE & CO.. | have just received Latest Seiten in 
ealth and strengt Send 3-cent j 4 

stamp for 24 page Catalogue, with Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Stzeet, Baltimore | 

Ps Price-lists ona full information. Ciena _No 112 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 4 by tonne re 

‘ THE POPE M’F’G CO., rH ronzes ocks 
j 614 Washit nets m St., }» Bos ston, Mass. Sest in the Market, ’ ? 








Seld Everywhere. | Paris and Vienna Novelties, 











MANUFACTURED BY AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 
W.D.Turner & Co., | 


Cmmv.kuncoi. | JAMES NARDIN 
as chad WATCH. eG 


¢ PRINTING PRESSES | 


4 from 7 cents to $200. Circulars 
free. imen Book of Type, 10 
4 cents. kinds of cards, 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
Murray Street, New York. 


The “EARPHONE” 


MAKES THE DEAF HEAR, 


A full trial is given before 
All in should i 


stamp for circular. HT. CLANK, 729 Brondway, Nf, 




































= Lmaresperr’ Pass, Sos. 31 aap SZ Ross Srener. 


